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As wine and oil are imported to us from abroaa, so must ripe 
understandkig, and many civil virtues, be imported into our 
minds from foreign writings; — we shall else miscarry still, and 
eome short in the atteifl^ts of any great enterprise. 

Milton, History of Britain, Book III, 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



The last work published m this series has already 
introduced the author of the present treiiUse to the 
notice of our readers. Smce, however, he was there 
spoken of chiefly as a theologian, and in connection 
with German theology, it is well to say a few words 
of him as a moralist, and in connection with moral 
science in Germany. 

Morality and religion are so nearly related, that 
they generally fc^Jow the same influences, and the 
theology of an age gives a pretty good idea of its 
ethics. The history of German ethics will be found 
to run parallel with that of German theology, in both 
of the great stages of its progress. 

From the reformation until the middle of the last 
century, German theologr followed the authority of 
the early reformers, and exhibited little freedom of 
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thought, and consequently little progress. The enlhu- 
siasm of the reformation passed away, and only its 
confessions of faith remained. The creeds thus estab- 
lished had a more deadening influence upon ethics 
than upon theology, since they made theological dog- 
mas of such paramount importance, and by Aeir doc- 
trines concembg faith rather tended to bring reproach 
upon the study of morals. The reformers themselves 
were too fer engrossed by the doctrinal controversies 
of the age to attend much to the subtile questions of 
ethics ; yet, in their noble enthusiasm of purpose, and 
in the free spirit of their theology, they gave tokens 
of a moral life and wisdom, which it \^ould have been 
well {or their too servile imitators to have imbibed. 
Some symptoms of greater freshness and freedom ap- 
peared subsequently in the church during this period, 
especially in Calixtus, the great Lutheran divine of 
the seventeenth century ; and the philosophy of Leib- 
nitz combined with the practical morals of Grotius in 
turning attention more to the facts of moral conscioush 
ness, and less to arbitrary rules, as the foundation of 
moral obligation. Yet moral science languished : <mly 
as the sister, and not as the slave, of theology can she 
appear in her true power and dignity. Until about 
the middle of the last century, ethics in Germany werei 
(Mislaved to theology. 
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Then, from various causes that pervaded tne civ* 
Sized world, the German mind awoke from its torpor, 
and entered that career of freedom which, m France^ 
England, and America, as well as in Germany, has 
led to such reroa AaWe results in government, society, 
literature, morals, and religion. Reason now asserted 
her rights, and boldly invesdgated every subject for 
hCTself, spuming the shackles of authority and trtdW 
tion. Immediately two distinct schods in theok)gy 
and ethics arose. The champions of the old standards 
of faith strove to sustain their cause with the help af- 
forded by the age, and advocated a system of strict 
supematuralism, which rigidly enforced the autboritj 
of the iScriptures, as exhibited in their creeds, m ajl 
matters of faith and duty. Disgusted widi their dog- 
matism, jealous of the rights of reason, and actuated 
by the skeptical spirit of die times, a party arose who 
denied the authority of Scripture to dictate ov« 
reason and c^science; questioned the reality of mira- 
cles, or denied tiieir efficacy, as proof of doctrines, and 
claimed for men the right to judge (x themselves upcm 
points of 4ruth and duty. This party was inclined to 
materialism, which appeared under the fom of Jiatu- 
ralism in religion, and utilitarianism in morals. The 
celebrated Michaelis may be mentioned as a feir rep^ 
resentative of this party in its moral tendencies, if ho 
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bad steadfitstness enough to represent any set of opin- 
bns. However, it was left to subsequent writers to 
Aow the legitimate results of his philosophy, without 
disguise. We name him particularly, because he 
lApwed the tendency of hb views in a utiliteurian sys* 
tern of morals. Had the movement, thus begun, con- 
tinued to succeed as it promised, spiritual faith and 
moral fervor would have been driven fix)m Germanyj 
t^riticism would have usurped the place of piety, and 
expediency that of morality. 

But It was not ta succeed. Neither a slavish 
Itdherence to tradition and the letter, nor a selfish 
calculation of consequences, — neither dogmatism nor 
expediency,, — was to rule over moral science in Ger- 
many. Two noble spirits arose to deliver their coun- 
try from the grovelling notions that threatened to pre- 
vail. Whilst morals were in danger of yidding to 
emapiricism and the-doctrme of expediency, Kant 
brought ibrWard a system which yindiqated the ma- 
jesty of the moral law, and based moral obligation 
upon the very nature of the human soul. The system 
of Kant, however, placed the source of morality too 
much in the intellect, and made too small account of 
the heart. This defect was speedily seen in the prac- 
tical tendency of the system — in chilling the ardor 
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of enthusiasm, and robbing life of its graces and affec- 
tions. Kant insisted upon the supremacy of the moral 
law, OF the " categorical imperative," as the great es- 
sential ; and, avoiding the old error of enslaving ethics 
to theology, he made theology dependent on ethics. 
His system leaves the heart empty arid cold. Fichte 
went farther than Kant in his estimate of the moral 
law stamped upon the human mind, and exaggerated 
the power of the individual reason and will, at the 
expense of the affections and to the disparagement of 
faith and revelation. 

Alike lofty in moral purpose, but opposed to hb 
too critical ethics, Jacobi opposed Kant, and advoca- 
ted the office of the affections in morals, as well as 
religion, and in his philosophy of feeling strove to 6nd 
a place for revelation. Thus, if we take Jouffroy's 
classification of imperfect ethical systems, we must 
place Jacobi at the head of the sentimental school^ 
Kant at the head of the ratbnal school, and peiiiaps 
Michael is at the head df the selfish school of German 
moralists. There ai-e so many candidates for the head 
of the dogmatic or theological moralists of Germany, 
that it is difficult to choose between them. Reinhard is 
worthy of the chief place among them ; yet his system 
is by no means without pretensions to scientific deptli. 
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Fries, the master of De Wette in etBics, belonjgs to 
the school of Jacobi, if to any ; since he, like Jacobi, 
}dace8 so high a value upon the office of senUment in 
morals. However, it is more proper to call him an 
eclectic, for, in many respects, he is a ibllower of 
Kant. He insists much upon the moral office of sen- 
timent, or feeling ; but, instead of pving it supremacy 
over reason, he regards it as the faculty by which we 
first become conscious of the ideas of the reason. The 
system of Fries thus aims to combine the excellences 
of the rational and sentimental systems. Moreover, it 
does not slight the element of truth in the selfish sys- 
tem. In its doctrine of prudence, ample room is given 
for the play of expediency, not, indeed, in decidbg the 
ends, but in furnishing the means of life. 

For an idea of the manner in which Fries under- 
takes to harmonize religion with morality, — theology 
with ethics, — we must refer to the work of his dis- 
tinguished pupil, which is before us. : It will be seen 
that Christianity is set forth as^itonce the perfection 
of morality and of religion, and its dogmas and duties 
are made nnitually to illustrate each other. 

We might speak of the eflfect of the philosophy of 
Scbelling upon ethics in Germany, and its alleged ten« 
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dency to lead to fetalism^ or a deaia] of moral obliga* 
tioD, as wdl as to pantheisna. But time would fail us 
to set fortli the system of Schleiermacher, the chief 
moralist of ScheUing's school, or to defend him, if we 
were so. disposed, from the heavy charges brought 
against his speculations. Some pen more learned than 
ours must treat of Hegel, who must be regarded as a 
pupil of Schelling, and refute or justify his alleged 
heresies. In a preface to the present work, there is 
no need of warning our readers against ^talism or 
pantheism. No man among us can abhor more than 
De Wette the lax doctrines wljich are sometimes at* 
triboted to the school of Hegel, and which appear in 
such writers as Henry Heine, and like rebellious spirits 
among the young Germans. 

The avowed disciple of Fries, De Wette makes no 
claim to the credit of originality as a moralist. Yet 
many, with far less grounds, have claimed to he original. 
The iulness and beauty with which. he has illustrated 
the princifi^es of the philosophy which he adopted, 
warrant us in assigning him a far higher place anoon^ 
moralists than his own modesty bas ever allowed him 
to assume. We might enlarge upon hb qualifications 
fin: metaphysical analysis, his exact method and clear 
and comprehensive thought But, since the present 

62 
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work places him before us as a practical tnoralist, it is 
well to remark upon his rare gifts a^ a. philosojpher of 
human life. 

\A11 Aat he writes is pervaded by a strong and earn- 
est homanity, which shows itself alike in vindication 
of the essential rights of man and in sympathy with 
the various sentiments of the human heart.^ He strives 
to find what is good in every doctrine^ institution, and 
character, and tenderiy avoids disparaging any usage 
whbh piety has consecrated or affection has endeared. 
His taste and imagination throw open to bis mind the 
iair domain of poetry and art, and mstke him a fit ad* 
vocate and interpreter of the graces that should adorn 
life. His hearty love fbt freedom appears in Jhe earn** 
estness with which he denounces all manner of op- 
pr^ion, and advocates a political liberty sustained by 
justice. His faith is so broad and catholic as to eom- 
preliend every humau interest, and to hallow eveiy 
duty. Not confined to a few dogmas and rites, — not 
writing " common and ui^clean " upon any gift of God, 
-^bis religion is as expansive as human, life, and owns 
amoral meaning In all the blessings o£ Providence. 

As a practical moralist, De W^ette is remaricably 
well suited to our state of society, E:£iled fiwn Prus- 
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ma, in 1&18, for an aet more ereditable to his entfauh 
aasm for liberty than to his , prudenpe, he found an 
asylum in S>yitzerland, and the freedom to express his 
opinions, that was denied him in his own country. 
The worldly distinction that he lost by exchanging a 
professorship in the splendid university of Berlin for a 
like office in the humbler university of Basle, w!ll not 
be regretted by those who honor moral dignity and 
independence more than the fevors of princes and the 
vanities of courts, fiasle is nominally republican in 
its government; and our author has been dciubtless 
encoOTaged by his position to give free utterance^to his 
liberal opinions. Yet, unless that city is much mis- j 
represented by travellers, the sentiments expressed in j 
these lectures must have attacked some of the preju* ! 
dices and jrebuked many of the pretensions of certain j 
dasses in Basle. Some opinions are advanced that \ 
timid minds might deem rather bold and radical even 
kr aja Ana^riean. Yet, so far as respect for law and 
die great civil, domestic, and religious mstitutions, is 
concerned, our author is strenuously conservative. He 
is, what we all try. to be,- a ccHiservative reformer. 

It may be a question, in some minds, whether a nior^ 
judicious selection might not have been made from t>e 
Wette's ediical wodcs than the present volumes. Na 
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account being taken of articles in periodicals, diree 
work9 were presented to the translator's choice: — 
Christwn Morab, (3 vols., 1819-23 ;) Leciitres on 
Ethical Scietice J (4 vols., 1823, 4;) Compendium of 
Christian Morab, (1833.) - The first work is alu>- 
getber too abstract and formal in style and doctrine to 
meet the object of this series of translations ; while the 
third is intended to answer as a mere syllabus to a 
course of l^tures on Christian morals. The second 
work contains^ all the principles of the first, and exhib* 
its them in a far more popular and attractive form. 
Moreover, it presents so comprehensive and striking i^ 
view of life in its various duties and rdations, that it 
must have a practical value, even for those who may 
not think very favorably of the author^s theory of 
morals. 

These lectures were, delivered to b^ promiscuous 
i audience In Basle in the years ]t822 and 1823, and 
were intended to meet the wants of the various pro- 
fessions and classes in the city. They were given in 
two courses ;^ one upon general or theoretical^ the 
other upon particular or practical ethics. According 
to the author's advice, the second course has been 
fully translated, while a compendium of the first course 
has been thrown mto the form of an introduction* In 
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a lett^ to the translator, he expresses a fear that some 
passages in the work will be found somewhat too riie- 
torical, and gives him liberty to use his judgment in 
omitting or modifying such passages. This liberty has 
been used but in a few trifling omissions.^ — The au- 
th<»r's preface to this work is so slight as not to require 
a place by itself. He merely says, — 

"These lectures were given last winter in Basle, 
befiure a numerous and promiscuous audience. Whilst 
I sought to be of service to the citizens of Basle^ and 
to extend my sphere of personal influence, it was also 
my puipose to supply a want in Crerman literature by 
a comprehensive, appropriate, and yet scientific trea- 
tise on morals. Whether I have succeeded, the re- 
sult will show. ^ My only wish is, that the book may 
find the same favorable reception which the lectures 
met with from the citizens of Enisle, to whom I feel 
myself deeply indebted for their kindness." 

Without more ado, the translator offers this work 
to the public. He is tempted to speak of the mode 
in which some passages have been translated, and to 
justify his choice of some words and phrases, which he 
knows are likely to be objected to as strange or inap- 
propriate. By much circumlocution, some passages 
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might have been made clearer, and the ethical nora^* 
clature might perhaps have been changed into more 
femiliar terms. But it was deemed unadvisable to use 
any circumlocutions that \^ould tend to ratemipt the 
method which pervades the book, and to confound 
terms which a more literal ^nslation would keep dis- 
tinct. Thus, for instance, "clearness of mind" is 
ranked among the elementary virtues, in the system be- 
fore us. Yet the English words thus employed do not, 
in their ordinary sense, express the idea of the original, 
(^GeistesJclarheit.) The term, as explained in the ac- 
companying lecture, indicates, not merely a ready un- 
derstanding or acute intellect, but a mind free from 
the mists and errors of passion and prejudice, and with 
vbion so purified by virtue as to enjoy the clear light 
of the divine reason. Yet it k better to use the terms 
of the translation than to launch out into any such 
paraphrases. More particulars might be specified in 
reference to similar pcMnts. But enough has been 
said to indicate our principle of translation, and we 
leave the reader's candor and judgment to apply the 
principle for himself. 

Nashua, N. H., October 1, 1841. 
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INTRODUCTION; 

OR, . . 

PRELIMINARY VIEW OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

The limited nature of the human intellect implies^ 
that we cannot comprehend any subject entirely, and 
upon. all sides at once. We at first see but a part of the 
whole; we conceive an imperfect image, a preliminary, 
genera], and superficial notion. of it, apd afterwards 
complete our view by. a closer^ more satisfactory con- 
sideration, by which the subject is developed in all its 
parts and relations* It is oA^n very important what 
preliminary knowledge of things we have — how they 
present themselves to us at first sight : the iirst im 
pression often decides our judgment upon a matter, ks- 
worth and utility, and disposes us to seek or to shun it* 
The rational man, therefore, will be at pains to an- 
nounce, in a manner suitable to its worth, every thing 
which he lays before the view and judgment of men, 
that it may at first sight conciliate favor^ a&d lead to 
closer contemplation, enjoyment, utility. A sagacious 
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architect will not only give such an external view of a 
large, imposing edifice, as shall correspond to its im- 
portant destination and exalted dignity, but he will also 
furnish those, who wouhl enter into it in order to see 
its internal construction, with a worthy view, revealing 
the splendor of the interior. He wilt let them enter 
a porch, which rests upon well-arranged columns, and 
is adorned with appropriate carvings and decorations; 
he will rear colonnades, which reveal to the admiring 
gaze the grandeur of the whole; he will erect broad, 
lofty steps, which, by their easy, gentle ascent, please 
the eye, and invite the beholder to go up in order to 
famine the upper parts of the edifice. 

A science like ethics, which I have the honor to lay 
before you, is to be compart to a sublime edifice, 
whose extent, plan, proportions, and purpose, can be 
surveyed and comprehended only upon long contem- 
plation and investigation. It is an immense edifice, 
since it embraces human life in all its relations,' and 
should give an image of it in its order, harmony, per- 
fection, and beauty. It is a sublime, sacred' edifice, 
which claims serious, religious contemplation, which 
h consecrated to the service of God; it is a temple, 
which, in its sublime structure, and grand, majestic 
proportions, should correspond to the spirit of Him 
who fills the universe with omnipotence, to whose holy 
laws all bows, that lives and moves; and therefore it 
should command devotion, and fill all present with 
reverent awe ; but, at the same time, by the richness, 
splendor, and grace of its decorations, it should mirror 
the majesty, fulness, and beauty of the world, and the 
friendliness of its Creator, and, by creative, significant 
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pictures and carvings, should set before the eyes the 
revelations aad gracious dispensations of the heavenly 
Father, leading and educating his children, and should 
thus engage pions conterrfplation. 

With diffidence 1 enter upon the erection of this edi- 
fice, whose model I, perchance, bear in my soul, but, 
before your eyes, respected hearers, feel too feeble to 
develop in a worthy manner. You rightly expect rae 
to give you a preliminary, general notion of the purport 
and extent of the science that is to be set forth, in 
Oirder that you may know what to expect of my mod6 
of trcfating it^ you would also know what use I promise 
you from moral science, what view I hold of its im- 
portance and necessity, not so much because yoii doubt 
of this, but in order to learn the spirit in which I 
would lay this science before yoii — because, also^ such 
consideration belongs to the preliminary view which 
yoii justly expect* Would that I might succeed in 
giving you a survey of moral science^ by which your 
attention may be attracted,, and the respect which you 
already have for this science may be heightened and 
more deeply grounded 1 Would that I might succeed 
in raising before your eyes a portico, which should give 
a worthy indication of the temple to be entered, and 
anticipate the imfu'ession, which the view of th^ sanc- 
tuary itself ought to make upon your heart! Would 
that I might be able, in a few simple outlines, to set 
before your eyes the eternal, sabred laws of the moral 
universe, anf image of the quiet grandeur, the subKme 
proportion, the lofty, pure beauty of h»man life, formed 
according to thcSae laws ! 
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!• THB IDEA, EXTENT, USE, NECESSITY, AJS^ SOURCES, OF 
MORAL SCIENCE. 

I. ID£A OF MORAL SCIENCE. 

Ethics is the science of the laws and aims of hamaa 
life, or of the destiny o£ human bein^. Every thing 
in nature is formed and developed according to decided 
laws prescribed by nature^ and runs through a regular 
circle of existence. The plant springs from the seed 
frnictified in the earth; unfolds itself, according to the 
law of its inward structure, into a shrub, bush, tree; 
puts ibrth twigs, leaves, blossoms ; scatters seeds again ; 
and sinks back into the lap of earth when it has filled 
the measure of its being. So has every beast his circle 
prescribed by nature, by whose fulfilment his destiny in 
reference to himself is attained. 

Man, also, has his destination, for which he was 
created. In Jiis nature lie- laws,- powers, motives^ and 
dispositions, according to which he should develop his 
life, 9nd thus fulfil the will of the Creator. But in 
these he is very much distingubhed from other crea- 
tures; and, in^ the first place, by the fact, that he* lives 
for his own sake, or is an end in himself, whilst other 
creatures are subservient to him, or to one another, as 
means. Qod has made him lord of creation, put all 
things under his feet, and given him dominion, as the 
sacred poet declares, over the beasts of the field, the 
birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea. It is the 
lim of his own life to do the will of the Creator, to 
declare his glory ; and thus human existence, in its 
trtie sense, is an end in itself. 
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His second distincti<m is,, that his destillj is not 
limited merely to this earth y the natural universe, which 
bounds the vision of lower creatures, to him gives in- 
timations of a. spiritusj and eternal world ; nothing 
upon the earth satisfies the longings of his breast, or 
realizes bis idea of truth, justice, beauty ; faith in the 
voice of God within his heart, and in revelation, tells 
him thatt he is immortal, and has not to seek his 
destiny merdy in this world. Since he lives for eter- 
nity, he should not, like, lower creatures, be subject, 
with blind necessity, to the laws of earthly nature^ the 
wants and desires of the moment, the pressure of chr* 
curastaoces, but, free and steadfast, should follow the 
eternal laws, which are written upon his heart, and 
feveaied by the Creator. 

But man can do this only by virtue of a third pre- 
rogative of his nature — by consciousness of his destiny 
and the laws prescribed for him. Self-consciousness 
is the great prerogative, -which jthc Creator has imparted 
to the masterpiece of creation, man, above other be- 
ings ; it is the higher \ray, which reveals to us the 
world and out inner being in the heavenly light of 
dtvipe Providence, of the holy legislation Of God, by 
which we perceive the ivay to oar liigh destiny. Cbn- 
aciouoiess! — what capacities and powers, but also what 
claims and duties, Ue in this lofty faculty ! Thereby we 
may appreheod the thoughts of God, the holy Creator, 
and learn his sacred laws; we recognize ourselves, feel 
the dignity of our own nature, and thus also acknowf- 
edge our brethr^i ds isdiarers in the same dignity, re- 
^>ect them as our equals, and establish with them the 
covenant of a sacred commuBity in jasii<(^ and love. 
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The traces of eonscioumess are very feeUe in beasts; 
and between man and beast there is a chasm which 
eannot be overleaped. 

The life of brutes is bat dreaming ; that of man, 
on the contrary, is awake, and clearly conscious, and 
e^ecially so, because, with consciousness,- the faculty 
of speech is granted him, by which he can impart to 
others what transpires within himself, and thus become 
lor the first time clear to himself. 

. Still more wonderful i» the invention of writing— ^ 
more wonderful, since the natural faculty of expression 
by involuntary sounds lies at the foundation of speech ; 
but writing is entirely voluntary, and, under God, pttre- 
ly the invention qf man. 

By both these instruments of communication, speech 
and writing, the consciousness is first raised to perfect 
clearness, security, freedom, and unity; it becomes 
understanding) by which we are made masters of our 
inner life. . - 

- The understanding is especially important to motsl ^ 
science; and we will hereafter endeavor to fornish a 
comprehensive view ^f this faculty of the human mind. 
Here v^e will only remark, that only by means of this 
we become wholly and securely conscious of our des- 
tination, and independently regulate otir life. By the 
understanding we recognize the eternal laws to which 
we are to subject our life; it is the inte^reter of ihe 
scripture of divine truth engraven <m our hearts, and 
of the divine revelations disclosed in history; it is the 
inner guide, which, in the stormy night of the passions, 
holds out to us the torch of reason ; it is the charioteer 
of Psyche, who, with firm band, reins in the upreartng, 
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vteioas steed i>f sentualHy ; it is the master u»d reg«h 
lator of aJl^man life* 

' By means 6f the anderetanding we bring the fttcukj 
of will into our rxmtrol^ and rise to the exercise of 
fteedom of will, which is the last and chief prerogative 
of man OTer .beasts. Not subject merely to material 
necessity and aeimal. instinct, man has within him a 
fiirce ;above matter, apd above brute impulse. In Jesus 
Christ thb free principle had its fuU manifestation. 
To redeem manjtiiui from the bonds of the flesh, and 
the service of error and sin, the Son of God appeared 
in bunan form ; revealed the laws of eternal truth ) 
went forth as a radiant exemplar of wisdom and virtue ; 
showed, in his own example, how man should and can 
overcome sin. in^ the flesh; and gathered erring tnen 
around him at the cdl of love, that they might follow 
him in the path of truth and justice. In him, freedom 
has celebrated its highest victory; in him, humanity 
has been glorified into divine majesty. It should be 
our aim to fellow him, and strive -lor redemption and 
freedom through his truth. 

A wide field of action is opened to human freedom, 
in. promoting and perfecting that voluntary, artificial 
mode of iife, which we call the state of civilization 
and culture* Brutes remain, for the most part, in the 
circumstanceis in which they have been placed by na^ 
ture, without essentially changing them. M^m,- on the 
contrary, shows his freedom in the manifold variety 
of his arts. The spirit of invention and improvement 
distinguishes all his plans lor the gratification of his 
wants and the promotion of his oomfiirt. But he pro- 
vides not merely for the. necessities of his sensual na^ 
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ture, and not onlj makes hiif own body and corporeal 
nature the instruments of his actirity ; be carries bis 
Ibrmative agency into the mental world; establishes 
forms of society; gives laws to himself and his fellows; 
institutes social, civil life ; enters into union lor devo!- 
lion and worship, into intellectual intercourse; subjects 
himoelf to peculiar customs and manners; and creates 
anew world around himself, which is as foreign from 
a state of nature as it is different in different nations. 
It is in this sphere that the understanding, the cpi>- 
sciousoess of the laws and. powers which are inherent 
in man, especially bears sway, and that it labors to 
realize the ideal patterns of the mind. JUisits sphere 
of action, and, ^t the same time, its school of exercise^ 
{or, the more it works, the more it improves, the freer 
and clearer is its perception, and the higher it carries 
the task of hu^ian improvement. But .^he understand- 
ing is often untrue to its duty, and, when not exalted 
to wisdom, by its mistakes leads to error; when be* 
guiled by sensuality, it gives occasion. to aid and vice. 
In the state of nature, sensuality is like an innocent 
child, who is satisfied with few joys ; in a state of par- 
tial culture, it is an insatiable voluptuary, who despises 
the simple pleasures of nature, and desires those that 
are novel and artificial. It is the most difficult prob- 
lem of wisdom to lead man, through this transitioa 
point of perversion, to true culture^ to the point wh^te 
be rises above, nature, but i^ not alienated from it, but 
lives in harmony with it; where he maintains true free- 
dom, and is ^like free from the bonds of viator aLsensii* 
ality, and those of habit and artificial want. 
/T^e science of wisdom^ r~ that wisdom which, edu*' 
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c«tes men in virtue and perfection by means of thd 
power of freedom, draws the eternal Jaws of justice 
and mora) beauty from the revelation of nature and 
of history, and prescribes them as the rule of human 
life in general^ and particular; which investigates the 
dispositions and Capacities of human nature, and, in 
accordance with these, kbors to ennoble it, — this is 
Moral Science, or Etifics. It is r^ated to the science 
of education ; or rather this is a part of it. As we 
edacate our children in virtue and perfection, so wis- 
dom - teaches us ever to carry on our own education, 
and to labor for the ennobling of our heart, the 
strengthening of our will, the illuminatipn of our un- 
derstanding. If the wisest^ of the tiation thus seek 
to exert an instructive and^ formative in^ence upon the 
whole, then wiU state and church give justice, virtue, 
and the fear of God evermore dominion among men, 
and eradicate rudeness, violence, sin, and. godlessness, 
until the life of individuals and nations correspond! 
to the originajl standard of human perfection^ 



- U. EXTElfT OF M0RAL SCIENCE. ' 

From -this prdimtnarjr survey of the problem of 
mord science, its great extent is evident ; all human 
life is its object; it. aims to form the whole man. It 
deals with all the relations of man> whether public or 
private, and is as much concerned with the laws of 
nations as with the duties of the fireside. 

It should treat of *he ciilture of the whole man, 
alike on the side of the intellect, the affections, and 
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the conduct All knowledge, whether philosophy, nat» 
oral science, history, law, politics, shouKi be studied 
hi a moral spirit, and should serve a moral aim. Of 
course, a true moral science aims to educate the heart 
and affections: hence it coincides with religion, and 
shares its dominion orer the disposition. Both moral- 
ity and religion flow from the same source ^^fi'ora faith 
in God and immortality ; both tend towards what is 
eternal;—* morality, by feeling and action; religion, 
by feeling and contemplation ; ^- but action should not 
be without regard to the eternal, nor contemfdation 
idle and Inactive^ The moral spirit, love, should pre» 
vail in both. Hence the science of faith, or system 
of theology, is likewise related to moral science; and 
the church, the associatimi fbr piety and- devotion, as 
an institution having place in human society, entering 
into civil and moral connections, is a subject of moral 
legislation. 

Finally, moral science should educate man as aa 
active being; and thereby it has cognizance of the 
whole course of life. All that man does, all in which 
he engages, should serve a moral aim. Nothing is of 
wholly indifferent morality. Physical ^ucation, sports, 
pleasures; professional life, industry, business,- public 
and private ; the fine arts, poetry, paintings sculpture, 
music; all the efforts of the human mind, — should be 
regulated by the ^irit's highest law. Thus moral sci- 
ence embraces entire human life ; refers every thing to 
the moral destiny of man ; carries into all departments 
of human activity, into all circumstances and relations 
of life, the spirit of love, holy zeal, consciousness of a 
higher perfection, regard for God ; brings all into cor- 
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re^ondence ami harqaony ; and removes ail confliot 
between differeirt tendencies and efforts, without sup- 
pressing ihe manifold play of the powers. Its desire 
is,^ Ihat boman life should be developed, rich, full, 
powerful, harmonious, as a many-voiced song, pealing 
forth in manifold strains, and melting all into accorciU 
ance ; as a hymn in praise of the Creator, exalting the 
heart, filling the breast with high aspirations; as a 
prelude to those eternal harmonies, which peal around 
the-throne of the Highest 



III. BECSSSITY A9D UTILITY- OV MORAI. SCISNCE. 

Having spoken of the idea and extent, Jet us now 
consider the necessity, and. utility of moral science. 

You must have observed that I have not, as is done 
by so many, spoken of thie attainment of happiness as 
the end of 'morality. 1 have purposely kept silent upon 
this point, because the :fij'st and most important ques- 
tion is that which relates directly to morality; and the 
question regarding happiness might easily displace us 
from our true point of view. 

The religious; just, virtuous man is alone truly 
happy. He bears indestructible tranquillity of mind 
itt himself, and lives in. peace with himself, the world, 
and with God. He is independent, of outward vicissi- 
tudes. Fickle fortune cannot rob him of his happi- 
ness of soul. His virtues win for him the joys of 
friendship, and, even if friends desert, him, an ap 
proving conscience gives him comfort, and God and 
good angels are with him. Yet he oiight not to seek 

VOL. I, B 
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Tirtue merely fdr the pleasure that will follow it. In- 
deed, he who would succeed in any of the DoUer aims 
of Hfe, must love them for themselves, and not for 
their rewards. Orator, poet, artist, each must love bis 
profession, and can never attain true excellence with 
BO higher inspiration than the hope of pecuniary re- 
ward; he must have a higher love of his calling even 
than the mere luxury of taste. In the sphere of busi- 
iiess and professional action, the mercenary, calcu- 
lating spirit always fails of the highest aim ; how much 
more in the province of virtue ! From him who grasps 
greedily at the reward of virtue, it will disq>pear; he 
destroys the costly prize, like the child who puts 
into his mouth as food the rose, which is so lovely to 
the eye, or like the rude boy who breaks with awk- 
ward hands the sweet-toned instrutnent of music. Vir- 
tue is like love; nay, it is the highest love. He who 
Msks for the reward of virtue, and practises it for the 
sake of that, is. like the gross youth, who^ without 
loving, desires the enjoyment of love. He desires that 
which he knows not, and whereof he has a low, un- 
worthy conception. 

We will not, therefore, desecrate Moral Science by 
making her the handmaid of our gross passion for en- 
joyment; let us not wish to bring the pure daughter 
of heaven down to the dust, but rather strive to raise 
our views to the glorified standard of moral perfection 
which she shows to us, with obedient hearts listen to 
her warning voice, and enter upon the way by which 
she leads us to the exalted aim. 

The true use of moral science consists, in the first 
place, in its elevating our moral consciousness to uu- 
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derstanijtng/to wisddm, and enabling as to perceire tb« 
laws of moral condirct ; in keeping in view the exem- 
plars of perfection ; in a word, in its teaching us, W« 
have already seen how consciousness, the self-control- 
ling power of understanding and wisdom, makes man 
to he man, exalts him above the brutes, and renders him 
aware of his- hig-h destiny. Genuine moral science 19 
the expression of truly human, moral consciousness, 
the compass of all the wisdom, which, Ibr thousands 
of years, the great minds of the human race and the 
God in humanity' have discovered and revealed. This 
doctrine of wisdom should not ^rve. us merely for 
noble entertainment) as the means and object of the 
occupation of our understanding ; it should, at the 
same time, touch our heart, and throw into it the seeds 
of nobler moral endeavor. In it the voice of duty 
should speak to us ^-^ earnest, strict, warning, and en- 
couraging, as the word of a father ; from it the gentle 
call of love, holy, inspired }ove for all that is great 
and noble, should sound forth to us, as the touching, 
winnifig voice of a- "mother. Renouncing those false 
recommendations of virtue which hold out the promise 
of enjoyment^ morality' will enjoin virtue and perfection 
immediarely for themselves, produce conviction of their 
inner worth, not dazzle and entice by a borrowed splen- 
dor. Its great words, which, like the thought of eter- 
nity, shake the heart of the frivolous, are, " You -ought, 
you can!^' Duty commands, without any remission, 
condition, and limitation ; at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances, in every state of life, you ought to wjsh 
and to do that which^ you ought. 
If it be said that moral precepts have na power to 
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lead the will to dtity, and that, if the will i^ coarse and 
corrtipt, all the preaching in the world will be of no 
use, — the reply is, that true moral wisdom does not 
aim to move the heart by dry, abstract precepts, or 
formal lecturing, but by living examples. There has 
been, indeed, too much merely external, mechanical 
instruction. Children have been especially plagued 
with these moral sermons, liniiX their ear and heart have 
been blunted, or they have been made moral puppets, 
anxious, subtilising men, without mind or heart, with- 
out character and individuality- Hence, the better 
minds have resorted to the opposite view — that nothing 
should E>e taught, but we should educate by action, by 
living deed and example. There is truth in this view, 
but not the whole truth. Example and precept should 
go together. Example should rouse moral sentiment 
in the soul, and precept should rightly interpret this 
sentiment, and show forth the great truth or virtue to 
which it belongs. Genuine moral science prescribes do 
dc^nite actions, does not assume to banish the cc^ions 
variety of life into a contracted sphere ; it knaws well, 
that the mind has^ creative force, and ever is producing 
novelty, surpassing former conceptions. It would only 
Open' the heart to the quickening power of the spirit, 
and thus excite and inflame the mind ; it would soflen, 
by the gentle fire of conviction, the bard rind which 
rudeness and perversity have placed upon the human 
breast, that the indwelling power may spring forth, and 
the disinthralled spirit may spread its: win^, and soar 
free to the. air. 

In the^ second place, the use of moral science con* 
sists in its furnishing us with the indication how we 
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tn&y be educated in virtue, and exer^bed thereio. 
Whilst it teaches us our true destiny, and the coodi* 
tions of, morfility inherent in us, it at the saoae time 
points out the obstacles which stand in the way of its 
development, an4 the means of removing these obsta- 
cles, and of freeing, strengthening, directing the in- 
ward, self-active force. < It is surely not enough to 
have knowledge; we must also act according to it; 
but to act demands force and practice* The mind 
stands in constant conflict with sensuality; in the 
triumph of the first, virtue consists. Many personi 
waver, through their whole lives, between these con- 
flicting powers. They have intelligence^ and know 
what the laws of the mind require — even wish to Hv6 
op to them; but they, have.not the power to Mfii them, 
siiice they lie in the honds,i>f sensuality j and thus their 
existence is^a constant alternation of good purposes 
and sins, repentance and efforts for reformation. And 
how have we come into this conflict with ourselves t 
By nature, we all lie in bonds of sensuaHty, and are 
at variance with our better self; but, if ^e are exer* 
cised from youth in the subjugation of our inolinatious 
fmd desires, then the good spirit wins power ; and the 
wiser and more rational, ive become, the more capable 
of victory we are. -He Who has not early learned to 
contend and to conquer, remains hia life long a slave 
of sensuality. The young Hercules^ eveii in the- cra^ 
die, strangled the serpents which attacked him; and 
thus could he, wh^n a man, overcome those monsters, 
and bravely stand so many battles. Moral science 
teaches us how we may prepare for our trials, bow we 
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may exerciie oattseUes m virtue ia order that Tictory 
may be ever easier. 



IV. soimcEs or moral 8ciEifc«. 

Before we proceed to the development of moral scW 
ence, we must first learii its sources; before we listen 
to the truths which it teaches us, we must know 
whence it derives and upon what it bases them. It 
seeks to -erect the edifice of human Hie, in the con- 
nection of its laws, before the eye of contemplation ; 
and we justly ask the previous question, Upon what' 
foundation will- it build this edifice? 

. To answer this question is not the concern merely 
of learned moralists, but of all who would think of 
qoord subjects. * An audience cannot be in a state to 
receive moral truth, without recognizing some founda- 
tion for moral principle. What the mind gains, it can 
gain only through its own activity, for it is an active 
essence. It is not like a mirror, which reflects the 
images that fall upon it as they present themselves; 
but, as the eye (by which the mind also ftiOst vividly 
speaks to us) resigns the impressions which it ireceives 
to the shaping power of fancy ^ in ordei- to arrange 
tiiem in the self-created world of conceptions, so the 
mind comprehends nothing without activety shaping it ; 
so it gives back nothing without having stamped its 
own seal upon it. As a stroke upon the strings of the 
instrument resounds through the whole scale, — as the 
tundess breeze awakens the Jik)lian harp to sweet 
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harmony, —-SO the mind receives no impresston witboat 
actively elaborating it, without • being aroused in its 
inmost force. The voice of the teacher echoes in the 
soul of the learner according to the laws of its inner 
harmony, and only congenial n^inds will melt together 
in sweet accordance. In the hope of finding your 
minds congenial with my own, I will lay before you 
my moral view frqm the depths of my soul ; you ought 
ta see how ray whole system, is connected, how the 
several parts give mutual support, how one is the fbun^ 
dation and sequel of the othet. 

There are three views to be examined regarding the 
sources of moral truth, after the examination of which 
it .will, appear whether we decide- for either, or perhaps 
strike out a middie vvay. The first is that of the un- 
believing and skeptical, who regard all raord law as 
the product of human will, as the inheritance of tra- 
dition, and as the variable means and instrument of 
prudence. The .second is that of the philosophers, who 
believe in an original perception of reason, and from 
its laws undertake to derive the whole compass of 
moral truth. The third is that of strict Christian be- 
lievers, who derive moral truth. in its purity from divine 
revelation, and deny to human nature the power of 
setting forth jsl satisfactory philosophy, and of compre^ 
bending the idea of the highest virtue. 

The race of doubters who maintain the first opinion, 
is, in our day,— -Heaven be praised I -^ wholly driven 
firom the schools ; and be who would bring forward their 
doctrine in scientific development, would make himself 
the sport of open laughter and universal contempt. But 
this comfortless view still finds many followers in life. 
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It is ODtenable io theory, and degrading in practice. 
Many examples may indeed be quoted in proof of tlie 
difference of opinion, in different ages and nations, 
regarding moral subjects. But these differences, in- 
stead^ of conflicting with the doctrine of a moral sense, 
only go to show, that men have not always alike culti- 
vated the moral sense, nor expressed it aHke in out- 
Ward manners. In all -ages and nations, in all periods 
of life, even in childhood, the idea of right and wrong 
is manifested, and thig great elements of moral being 
may be shown to exist, however perverted or imperfect- 
ly developed. Those who regard moridity as some- 
thing acquired and' invented, would perhapr also .«ay 
that man has first learned to breathe from his mother, 
that the tears of the eye, the sighs of the heart, are 
inventions of the actor upon the theatre of the earth, 
in order to deceive the spectator and to win his favor. 
They would perchance also regard the mother's joy in 
her smiling suckling, and her tc^rs over the fresh hil- 
lock which contains the fallen blossom of her happi- 
ness, as an acquired manner. 

Against these skeptical slaves of tradition and utiHty 
the teachers of philosophy now come forth, and main- 
tain that eternal laws of justice and virtue lie in human 
nature^ which need only to be attentively observed, and 
reduced to their ultimtte foundation, in order to pro^ 
duce a moral system, coni|dete, and ia itself necessary. 
These philosophera are opposed by the champions of 
revelation, who disparage reason, and look to Scripture 
for the entire source of moral wisdom. Now, these 
two parties are both right, and both wrong. The for- 
mer are right in claiming for the haman.mind a sense 
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of right and recognition of moral law, but wrong in 
asserting that human reason, without revelation, could 
fuUy develop this law ; and also in opposing reason to 
revelation. The latter are also right in claiming for 
revelation the perf(fection of moral wisdom, but wrong 
in disparaging natural law, since revelation expressly 
acknowledges, as well as always implies, tlw existence 
of a law written- upon the heart. 

The tendency to lode beyond mere; speculative phi- 
losophy for moral truth is becoming more and more 
prevalent The time has come for wresting from sci- 
entific pride the usurped sceptre. The old, childlike 
faith in divine revelation, so long exiled into the circle 
of silent, simple pietists, finds entrance again into the 
-schools of science^ and teachers come forward, whe 
contest and censure the self-sufficiency and compla^ 
cency of : phi]€>8ophy. This tendency i» not blamable, 
if not carried too far. There is no need of disparaging 
science in order to glorify revelation. Let us cordially 
allow, that in Jesus moral perfection was first manifested 
to mankind, and in him true virtue first appeared. But, 
nevertheless, we would not despise human philosophy, 
nor slight the virtues of . noble heathen. Christ, the 
Son of God, has set before our eyes^ the archetype of 
human virtue; but,, as the Son of man^ aK the perfect, 
pure man, he has brought it, in human mode and form, 
from, heaven to earth, comprehensible and imitable by 
as. It is the pure light of heaven, but it plays in gen- 
tle, earthly colors; it unites in itself all the earlier light 
of wisdom, but it is only the unclouded sun, which, 
since creation, has enlightened and warmed the earth. 
His virtue is perfect, but it is not new; he has anew 
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crested human nature, but only after the diyin& image, 
after which it was ortgioally fashioned. His laws are 
the ancient, eternal laws, which men have more or less 
clearly recognized, but not with complete clearness. 
He does not, like a tyrant, impose strange, wilful lAws; 
his^ yoke is easy, and his burden is light; whilst we 
obey him, we obey the supreme law of our own being. 
Since he has taught us the truth, we can turn our 
minds actively towards it; in the light of- his spirit, we 
can investigate human nature and its laws.- 

Yet a twofold caution is necessary in this study. In 
the first place, we must not undertake to discover and 
comprehend every moral subject scientifically, nor wish 
to regulate all with scientific precision ; the experience 
of history and revelation must be used, and the advan- 
tage accruing from both must be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In the second place, we must guard against the 
arrogance of believing moral science capable of im* 
parting that spirit, without which it is, even in the most 
important matters, without dight, and leaves its disciples 
without light j and of hoping, by^ts merely intellectual 
knowledge, to make the men whom it teaches actually 
moral, and to impart to them the power of virtue. 
The spirit comes from other fountains than mere knowl- 
edge^ And, if I shall succeed in awakening any slum- 
bering energies, throwing the spark of inspiration into 
any minds, I shall not have done it of myself, but the 
Spirit, who creates and works^ all things, and in whom 
we live, move, and have our being. 
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n. MORAL NATUSJg OF MAN. 



We have now passed through the vestibole of moral 
science; and taken the preparatory and introductory 
iriews, by which the e:^pectationd which we hare to 
entertain of the science, the claims which we have to 
make upon it, should he decided : now we lift our foot 
to enter into the sanctuary itself. A holytiwe seizes 
me, since I, re^[)ected hearers, mast precede you. Here 
stand the lofty, renerable forms of Wisdom and Virtue, 
beaming with inspiration ; a veil conceals them from 
unhallowed eyes : may I dare to withdraw it, and reveal 
to you these divine images? Will not my feeble vision 
be blinded by their radiance?— Here stands the mighty 
form of Prudence, surrounded by every earthly splen- 
dor,, in bold, advancing posture, the gleaming sword 
of power in her right hand, the rule in her left; she 
stands, awaiting the beck of Wisdom and Virtue; all 
power is lent her over the elements and forces of na- 
ture, and over the mind of man; but she bows humbly 
to the sceptre of Wisdom, and obeys- the strict com- 
mands of Virtue. — But, as yet, we linger only in the 
fore-court of the sanctuary ; a thick veil is drawn over 
the Holy of Holies, in which Religion, in contempla- 
tion ^f the Eternal, which is revealed to her conse- 
crated eyes, kneels in prayer, absorbed, listening in 
holy rapture to the song of the spheres, transfigured 
by heavenly light. None may lift the curtain; but, to 
the yearning, intent gaze of pious oohteniplation, , it 
gra4ually disappeats, like a light cloud, whidi the sun- 
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beams break tbrougb and dispel, and tbe heavenly form 
b manifested, although in soflened glory; we kneel 
with her in holy devotion, the earthly veil falls from 
our eyes^ we behold the invisible, we hear the ineffable; 
the consecration is £nished. 

It is my difficult office to q>eak of the truths of 
morality, both as they address the feeling heart, and 
apply immediately to life, and as they appear in their 
connection as a scientific whole, and thus to satisfy, 
at the same time, the understanding and the heart 

/We have already defined moral science to be | the sci- 
y^ ence of the ends and laws of human life,\ or as the 

c^octrine of wisdom,\ — that wisdom which recognizes 
the destiny of .man, and teaches hjm to attain it,— 
the queen of life, who exercises dominion over all that 
man thinks, strives, and does; who, in the heart of 
each individual, and in the collective existence of hu- 
man society, establishes and administers the kingdom 
of justice, peace, blessedness — the kingdom of God. 
A queen cannot govern wisely unless she is acquainted 
with her subjects; and therefore her first office is to 
study into the natpre of man. Into this study let us 
BOW enter with her. 



I. .THE IK 8TINCTS OF tHE HEART. THE SElf SUOUS MOTIVE : THE 
LOVE OF PERFECTION : THE MORAL SEHTIMEKT. 

The inclinations and impulses of man are. the first 
facts that present themselves to the student of human 
nature. However much these may differ in individuals, 
they have certain^ general attributes, which may be coa- 
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sidered ajs cbaraGteristics of maakind. The mother 
loves her child, the chiJd instinctively clings with fond- 
ness to its mother's breast. When the child leaves the 
mother's arms, what a crowd of expanding desires show 
themselves! The senses are aroased by the exciting 
objects around. The powers of the body delight in 
motion and exercise. The sentiments and faculties 
of the mind show themselves even in childhood. Th€f 
social instinct draws the boy to his playfellows. The 
sports of youth reveal the passions of which the heart 
is capable. Soon love awakes in the breast, and youth 
and maiden feel the power of its sovereign law. The 
seasons of the year run their annual round ; each has 
its -peculiar scenes, and addresses peculiar feelings of 
the heart The rolling years create seasons also in 
human life, and each stage of human being, from child- 
hood to age, has its peculiar characteristics. Under 
the influences of society, the social nature comes out. 
Fancy appears, and sheds a double charm upon all en- 
joyment Memory and Hope exercise their benignant 
offices. Memory bears upon her wide wings the fra* 
grance and tints of till the flowers that have ever 
bloomed in the path of life, and ever keeps fresh the 
pleasures that are past. The genius of hope flies 
before ; his wings glitter with the rainbow tints of 
heaven; he waves his gladsome pinions up0n the sum- 
mit of every hill up which we are toiling, and, when 
we have achieved the ascent, points to a higher peak. 

Inexhaustible is the fulness of joy in human life. 
An ocean waves and swells around Us ; we stretch oat r 
thousand receptacles of enjoyment ; all elements bring 
us their, precious gifts ; earth, water, air, light, c<^r^ 
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and fragrance, and sound, weave for our senses the 
rich carpet of pleasure ; and all the spirits and powers 
of life lead the dance of joy in gladsome round. 

But let us glance at the reversed side of the picture. 
Diseases, want, intemperance, voluptuousness, avarice, 
morbid imagination, — all the forms of sin and woe, — 
lurk in the background, ready to s^ize greedily upon 
human life, and destroy its peace. Even the noblest 
impulses are perverted, and poetry itself may be made 
to pander to the vilest lusts. 

Such is the picture of the sensuous nature of men, 
in its simple, healthy expressions, and in its artificial, 
morbid, corrupt forms, — a short outlinTe of the pleas- 
jare and woe of the children of the earth, their joy9 
and sufferings. It is a chaos of conflicting eleisents ; 
rapture struggles with grief, life with death, iiope with 
fear, the pleasing with the adverse. Who shall bring 
light, order, harmony, into this yawning chaos ? Who 
knows the magic spell to exorcise these hostile powers t 

Wisdom! She teaches us to know sensual impulse, 
and to prize it at its Talue, but, at the same time, 
warns us not to over-estimate it, and to be on our 
guard against its fatal perversion. She makes us 
truly aware what that is which we properly seek by 
fhis impulse, and in what condition our mind is placed 
by the gratification of it; It is the promotion of our 
organic activity, and the nurture and strengthening of 
©ur power to overcome matter, which we seek ; and 
this is certainly to be prized. The gladsome pleasure 
of Hfe is a gift of Nature, which we should gratefully 
receive firora her ^nds. 

We call that wt^ch gri^fies sensual impulse agree- 
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able, ^nd the contrary disagreeable. Th& agreeable 
has its value, but it is of inferior importance for Iife« 
Its pleasure 4s but momentary; it relates merely to our 
earthly existence ; it leaves the mind passive. If we 
recognize this twofold truth, that the gratification of 
sensual impulse or. earthly desire is perishable, and 
carries in itself no Jasf ing worth ; and that rt does not 
belong to the pure, active, eternally-moving life of the 
mind ; we shall then gladly follow the teaching of Wis- 
dom, which she dispenses to us for the <^ontro] and 
guidance of this impulse. • 

Man is gifted with a faculty which has oversight 
of his sensual impulses, and which reduces to unity the 
yarious phenomena of his earthly experience. Before 
the undferstahding, the momentary pleasures of life — 
which are indeed single and perishable, but which still 
belong to the whole of our earthly being, to which a 
higher worth belongs than what we feel in sensual 
enjoyment — present themselves. For instance, the 
feeling of health is a happy sensation, and belongs to 
sensual impulse; but, if the physical constitution be 
so carefully treated that health is constant, then, in- 
stead of being a transient pleasure, the sense of health 
is a pemianent good. Now, it is one great office of 
the understanding to watch over the sensual impulses 
— to seek those things, as being useful, which sensual 
instinct seeks merely as being agreeable — or to unite 
the agreeable with the tiseful. Thus even that which 
has in itself only the worth of the agreeable, like food 
and drink, exercise, pleasure, is exalted, by the super* 
iatendeiice of the understanding, into the worth of the 
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good. But, whilst the . agreeable may be made, by the 
power of the understanding, a means of higher good, 
it has only a mediate value ; it has in itself an imme- 
diate value as agreeable for the sensual instinct ; higher 
value does not atUch to it, except tn so far as it serves 
as a means to a higher end. Among, the things which 
have a subordinate value* and which are to be prized and 
used only as means, is property of all kinds — riches, 
goods, and gold. These mediate goods the man of 
understanding will seek in such, way that they shall be 
agreeable to him^ and, at the s^me time, useful in their 
bearings upon the higher aims of his being. 

But there are higher goods than these; there are 
tome which have a worth in themselves, or an imme-- 
diate value ; and there is a higher impulse in man, 
than that which looks merely to enjoyment There 
is a tendency towards action for it$ own sake, which 
appears even in children. The qualities of man, by 
which he is active and useful in society, have an inner 
worth of their own ; they are not merely means, like 
wealth; they are useful, and enhance the perfection 
of life 4 they are good in themselves. But we must 
not rest the worth of action merely upon its outward 
atility; we must prize pure activity of mind for its 
own sake. A noble impulse in the soul points us to 
perfection^ and urges us to cultivate every faculty of 
body and mind for the sake of perfection; it pants 
fbr that which is to be held as immediately good in 
hself — as noble, worthy of praise and love. This 
impulse comes from an instinct in our nature, which 
we call the tendency to perfection. It appears in the 
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xhild as sn original law of Ratore; it shows itself hi 
all men of all countries and ages. Even among sav- 
ages, there are certain talents and accomplishments, 
whith are regarded as constituting the finished man. 
There are always some qualities, whose worth they 
prize a^ove utility, and even acknowledge in their ene- 
mies* Beyond question, their endeavors show mani- 
festations of the instinct of perfection. 

This impulse is much higher than sensual impulse, 
and is of a spiritual kind. In the first place, in its 
gratification, matt is not passive, but active; active 
from pure, inner, ;iire«tal emotion. In the second 
place, it is not; IXke^ sensual impulse, confined to the 
moment, and does liot seek the perishable, but that 
which has wo? t^ Sot all life. In the third place, it is 
itot, like sensqat idapulse; selfish. This pare, disin-' 
terested love of hulhaan perfection and excellence, is 
the source of the noblest, most admirable acftions, the 
tenderest devotedness, the inost heroic sacrifice^ 

In the instinct of perfection we see the human 
mind, conscious of itself, seek and love what belongs 
to itself, its own worth and goods, and move and strive 
l^urely of itself. Following this instinct, m&n will no 
longer be a slave of sensuality and brutal nature, but 
will live as our holy religion commands^ live. in spirit, 
and strive for thaf^ which is of the spirit. But, as yet^ 
we linger upon the outward foipa|. and appearance of 
the spirit; we have not penetrated its inner essence, 
nor recognized its highest good. . The impulse towards 
perfection does not contain the^ws of that spintual 
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striring, which has the ulUmate and supreme validirj 
and absoluteness. 

This is evident from^the variety and difTerenee of 
the endeavors which flow. from the tendency towards 
perfection. The savage, the Greek, the Roman, dif- 
ferent modern nations, and different men of the same 
nation, have different standards of perfection or ac- 
complishment. Men may be accomplished in the high- 
est degree, without attaining the true end of their 
being. Alexander the Great was One of the most 
accomplished men whom history presents. Handsome, 
noble-hearted, a scholar in philosophy, an enthusiast 
in poetry, a daring, persevering, and magnanimous 
warrior, — he sought glory rather than justice ; and, by 
the foul murder of his friend in a moment of passion, 
the conqueror of all Asia fell by an unjust deed from 
the height of his renown. Kighteousness goes before 
all glory, all distinction and excellence. : 
f" Virtue, righteousness, constitutes the chief worth of 
(man. | Now we come to that moral element, which is 
the crown of our being. 

/^Virtue consists not in what is done, but in the motive 
(from which it is done. / An action conformed to the 
r-ules of virtue, without virtuous intention, is legal, but 
not moral. ., 

Virtue, thus consisting in the inner sentiment, re- 
quires, in the first place, that we actually perceive, and 
in heart acknowledge, the law of doty ; in the second 
place, that we respect the law, and act from this re- 
spect — that acknowledged duty be the motive of the 
4eed; in the third f^htce, that we allow no other love 
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aad QO^ fear to hind^ as in the discharge of what we 
have ai3ki]ow]edged as good, and love as such ; ia short, 
that the will be not only good, but also strong. 

The involuntary feeling of the heart, by which we 
respect virtue as absolutely and supremely good, and 
feel ourselves constrained to do our duty, flows from 
the highest human instinct, which we eali the moral 
sentiment. The first characteristic of this instinct is, 
that it gives its commands imperatively; it says, You 
ought — You ought not: ought , that mighty word of 
duty, has fearful power,, wherever a human heart beats, 
he second characteristic is, that its commands are 
^absolutely certain, since they are absolutely imperative ; 
<^e oracles of conscience are infallible, however much 
(the understanding may err in their Jnterpretadon. j In 
the third place, the moral sense is directed towards the 
eternal, and not ta perishable, earthly good. Finally, 
this is the. most disinterested of all impulses, since we 
sacrifice all else to its commands — not only pleasure 
and outward enjoypent, not only love of our own per- 
sonal accomplishment, but also love and zeal for others' 
accomplishment. We indeed love, ourselves, even in 
this impulse ;^bdt only our eternal being, divested of 
all earthly splehdor and all human accomplishment, 
and of all those accident^ of our being upon which 
the individual places do much dependence. The tree 
of our life stands majestic, hung with blossoms and 
fruits. But,, if it is Heaven*s will, we sacrifice one 
blossom and fruit after another, hew off one branch 
ader another, even if only the trunk stands sound and 
firm, and lifb its top proudly to the sky. Let us main- 
tain ourselves in the consciousness of our eternal dig- 
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nity; then, although all around us perish, we havttlasi 
nothing, but gained all, even the salvation of our ini>* 
mortal souls. 

II. THE WILL. ' 

We have now considered all the human instincts in 
their main features ; — in the first place, the sensual ten- 
dency, with its inclination to the agreeable, and its aver- 
sion to the disagreeable, and the opposltes of well and 
ill, which spring from its satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Upon this we ascend by the intervening step of mediate 
goods, or of the useful, or that which is valuable not 
for itself, but for a higher end, to ihe immediate goods, 
which the desire of perfection prizes and seeks. What- 
ever is regarded by this as perfect, noble, and fair, we 
acknowledge as having an inner value, a value which is 
not imparted to it from aught else ; and we regard it as 
good in itself. The imperfect, the ignobie, and vulgar, 
on the contrarj, we r^ct ; not merety as being useless 
or hurtful, but b^hif^e 4t is devoid W any true worth 
of its own. But still wertio not acknowledge the goods 
of perfection as the highest.- of.; human -^fe; these we 
find, for the first lime, in the virtuous disposition, in 
the pure respect for law which ^springs from moral 
sentiment. In this we dfetingCriSh * legality, wliich is 
merely external, from true morality, which consists in 
the dii^sition. Here we find the freat, decisive oppo- 
sition between good and evil ; between which the well- 
disposed man will not hesitate, unless he is willing to 
abandon himself and the salvation of^Hs soul. 

We have already indicated that, between these^ in- 
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stincts and the difierent values which we attach to 
theiD, there is not onljr a gradation from the Jess to 
the more important, but also a conflict; since there are 
cases in which the desire of perfection stands in the 
way of sensual impulse, and sets aside «ven the gratifi- 
cation of actual needs, in order to strive for its higher 
aim ; and since the moral sentiment may demand not 
only sensual pleasure, but also love for the nobler 
goods of accomplishment and mental culture as a ne- 
cessary sacrifice to duty. All the instincts express in 
their way the love which we bear to ourselves, and 
which we pursue in our conduct ; but the one acts out 
the love which wc bear to ourselves, as beings of sen* 
sua) feeling, and confined to the vicissitudes of want 
and enjoyment, and by force of which we desire fleeting 
pleasure ; the other carries into eflfect the higher love 
which we bear to jpur entire being in its full develop- 
ment, and by force of which we seek the permanent 
goods of the mind ; the third, finally, puts into <^eration 
the love for our eternal, immortal, unchangeable being, 
by force of which we strive after the imperishable salva- 
tion of our souls. 

Now, the question is, What shall decide between 
these conflicting impulses? What shall strike the bal- 
ance,, when sensual impulse demands what conscience 
forbids ? What is it that withdraws the hand already 
stretched out after the forbidden fruit ? 

We now come to. a new, important faculty of the mor- 
al nature of man, whose consideration sheds an impor- 
tant light upon the frame of our being. To the heart 
belong all the diflerent motives or instincts whiph we 
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have been considering ; to the will belongs the facullj 
of deciding between these, or of resolving upon action. 
/ It is the will that maintains the unity and identity 
(of our being.^ It is this that makes man what he is. He 
may be good-natured, mild, and noble; but, if he lack 
will to act in emergencies according to his better feel- 
ings, at best he refrains from acting badly, and thus 
accomplishes neither good nor evil. Even in woman, 
although she is said to be a creature of mere feeling, 
the will is every thing, and decides all her virtue. By 
this she remains true to those pure and tender senti- 
ments which are the excellence of her nature. What- 
ever history shows of the great and noble, has taken 
place by energy of will, by resolution in emergencies, 
by immovable constancy of purpose. We may see its 
power in the heroes of battle, and in the champions of 
truth. Invincible will, shown in the leaguers of the 
Alps, gave Switzerland her freedom, and, as manifested 
in Luther and Zuinglius, struck the death-blow to Papal 
tyranny. It gave to Rome the dominion of the world, 
and, Avhen the sceptre of her imperial power was wrest- 
ed away, restored it to their successors, the popes. It 
is said that, since Gregory VII., there has been but one 
pope, because his gigantic will has ruled all his succes- 
sors, and their individuality has been absorbed in the 
broad plan established by him. 

If the will is so mighty, the importance of its due 
culture and exercise in the education of the young is 
obvious. In our quiet, peaceful times, this faculty is 
allowed too often to slumber. Existence is so orderly 
and regulated, that there id little opportunity for severe 
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proofs of energy of will ; and even extraordinary occur- 
rences can. hardly rouse its might. The heroic ages 
have gone by ; and we roust beware lest the' heroic 
virtues pass away likewise. 



III. THK CMDERSTA5DI56 ATtD THE WILL, OR THE MORAL CON- 
8CIOV3SESS, 

Having glanced at the will, or the deciding faculty, 
and at its ofRce> and relation to the heart, we must now 
look into its inner constitution. It consists in the 
cooperation of' the intellect or consciousness, and of 
active force^ and, as it were, a combination of both 
faculties. /The final decisive function, by which vol-/<^ 
unlary action takes place, is active force. / The motion 
of the arm and the hand, proceeding from within, by 
which the resolution is carried into effects is a work of 
the active force; but this external motion is only the re- 
sult of an inward^ ^^ndency of volitioti; at^d this likewise 
belongs to the .a6tfv§ force. This, aflttive -ibrce is the 
proper get nvpf the will ; indeed, of thewbjJle iniier man. 
It is the facuity by js^^fiich man appropriates and su^ects 
every thing to himsM^tfif -and stamps upon every' thing 
his own character. By this he gives ^^^V4 expres- 
sion to his inclination^ and dispositions, and >(3exr4des hi^ 
relation to the world around him; by. jj 19 he -exerts 
influence upon the whole inner man ; by' tWa h*^ rules 
over the attention and fancy, and thus imjjfar^, to .the 
understanding a sensual or a moral directiOO.. 

If the understanding truly and deeply comprehends 
the claims of the moral sentiment, and the universally* 
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binding moral laws are k^ before the mmdy as they 
ought to be nt every moral disposition, — if, in contem- 
plation' of them, the different impulses pass for their 
true worth, and are regarded in their due subordination 
and their mutual relation, — then the understanding is 
purely moral, the pure moral consciousness. On the 
other hand, it may also err, since it depends upon voli- 
tion, and this wavers hither and thither; nay, it errs 
more or less in all men. 

If we would understand the facts of human nature in 
respect to the faculty of the will in its relation to the 
understanding,, and learn the true principle of iporal cul- 
ture, we must observe this faculty in its natural Mate, be- 
fore it is perverted, and then watch the steps by which 
we attain true moral culture, or sink into perversion. 

The first form of the understanding, in its relation 
^o the will, is that in .which the will appears in its 
natural state, as in unperverted children, in whom the 
undemanding ha» not as yet awakened, nor attained a 
decided direction. In this state, since as yet there is 
no full consciousness to survey life, sensuous instinct 
will have sway by momentary emotions, and the wiH, 
which has yet scarcely attained a substantial unity and 
steadfastness, will decide by the momentary impulse, 
without reflectioh. 

The second step in the expression of the will is that 
of habit. Repetition has a mighty influence upon all; 
every impression upon the miiid is strengthened by 
being repeated ; thus it gains the force of a law, a rule. 
Upon a full examination of th^ force of habit, we learn 
its power for evil and for good; we see that the under- 
stioiding or moral self-consciousness, perverted and 
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misguided iro^ youib by the babitaal prepond^ance 
of sensuality, takes a false directioa toward sensaal 
pleasure, earthly possessioa, and the specious goods of 
life, and places io these the wn and destiny of man; 
that, plaised in chains from the very beginning, it caiH 
not extricate itself firom the close, damp sphere of sen^ 
sual lust, nor find the way to the free path ot morale 
spiritual endeavor. We »«c, on tlie contrary, how 
necessary and wholesome to the educatioa of tb« 
young citisen of the wprld, is the influence of habit 
regulated by free understandings and that at the outset 
we must all be educated by habit, in order to free our^ 
selves (rom sensual allurements and desires, and to at* 
tain our independent self. But the influence of habit 
goes still further than the relation of the will to sensual 
impulse : the manifestations^ of our intellectual nature 
are controlled by habit for the good of man, i£ tbe'free 
understanding exerts its inikience, and> to his corrop* 
tion, if he surrenders himself to sluggish routine. In 
their modes of culture, in their professional habits, and 
their tastes and manners, many men ar-e the plodding 
daves of routine; and- they thus by habit fetter and 
degrade the instinctive . desire of perfection^ Even the 
moral sentiment is hot exempt from this Slavery ; and, in 
views of political, social, and religious duty, individuals 
and communities sacrifice to precedent and tradition 
the free exercise of their own reason and conscience. 

e now turn from this view of the various influences 
of habit upon the moral formation of man, and wiU 
consider the third step of the culture of the under* 
standing in its relation to t^ will, which is that of 
freedom. Freedom of the understanding presupposes 
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freedom of will. -The will is free, whco, not deafened 
•ad surprised by sensaalityj not boand by the fetters of 
habit, strong and powerful, it decides for that which 
the love of perfection and morality desire, and complies 
with sensual impulses only when these are not opposed 
to higher motives. It maintains its independence in 
the conflict of motives, in the first pressure of excite- 
ment, in the storm of passion, and stands firmly, 4^ 
though the feelings are moved and shaken; it also 
resists the ebullitions of spiritual zeal, and is detr- 
ained as little by the madness of enthusiasm, as by the 
intoxication of the senses. With its aid, and, in re- 
turn, giving it support, the moral consciousness, or the 
understanding, is fbrmed into clear discretion. The 
will directs attention to Xhe better demands of the 
heart, and thereby confirms their import ance> so that 
the understanding regards them with calmness, takes 
them into the series of its conceptions, and forms for 
itself a well-regulated whole of the moral law, which it 
caUs forth again in cases of mental emotion, and con- 
stitutes the rule of judgment. Alike in the decisions 
of the will and in the self-knowledge of the understand- 
ing, all, as we have seen, depends upon the Tolition, in 
which the active force is actually shown. Every ex- 
pression of volition implies a certain degree of free- 
dom ; but only wheait decides according to the eternal, 
immutable law of the true and good, does it deserve 
the name of freedom. Wilfulness may, indeed, bredc 
away from this eternal law ; it may err, md is properly 
the mother of all error and perversity, as well in act as 
in thought The understanding, in the exercise of its 
freedom, may go astray, in the first place, by ministering 
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to SCTsual hn^lse ; in the decoad |iaoe> by exerctting 
the desire of perfection or accomplishment in an iiB* 
proper, onesided, pas^ooate manner. Bat the third 
kind of aberration is worst of all-* when the ander^ 
standing, in the exer<^se of its freedom of will, m»^ 
apprehends even the laws of the moral sentiment, and 
devises for itseJf arbitrary duties, of which the Jwr 
of God knows nothing. , 

We may comprehend all that appertains to theie 
last errors of moral understanding, under the name 
of arbitrary worship of God, since the delusions of 
superstition unite with those of the moral view of life. 
The realm of rMigious error is immeasurable; audits 
arbitrary code comprises an infinite variety of per? er^ 
sioBs, to-recount all of which would be the )ess proper, 
since habit and the misapprehension of ancient tradi- 
tions have contributed much to their origin. Among 
the Oriental nations, I will only mention the human 
sacrifices, which were common among the Canaan ites. 
What a delusion, to think that the Deity could be 
propitiated^ and country saved, in this way ! And the 
only wholesome fruit, which such a sacrifice could 
bear, was the communication of encouragement and 
hope to a superstitious people under misfortune^ a^d 
of coB^med energy in public endeavor. 

If we turn away from those gloomy ages, in which 
the human mind was^ led by dark intimations, and 
haunted by the bugbears of superstition, to the land 
where the sense of freedom burst forth in youthful 
freshness under the awakening lights science, we find 
lamentable errors still existing. Socr^es gave the phi- 
losophy of ike Greeks a wholesome direction towards 
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mond eonscioosntis, and it was traaalerred by htm 
from the realm of nature to active life* But, although 
lie recognized as no phiioeopher had done before him 
the destiny of man, which he placed in true wisdom 
and virtue, his scholars could not all keep to bis 
point of view. Aristippus placed the supreme good 
iu pleasure, and erred fatally by taking no account 
of the moral instinct. The rigid, proud Antisthenea^ 
took the opposite path, which indeed justly places the 
ehief good of man in virtue, but erroneously, makes 
its essence to consist in the deprivation of all comforts 
and enjoyments, — in the utmost simplicity and free- 
dom from desire, — and carries the gloomy austentf 
ef asceticism as far as to contempt of all reined man* 
ners and decorum, and even despises science and nuak* 
tal culture. Diogenes went still further in this ascetr 
ieiBm, and, on account of his dogvlike mode of life, 
called himself a dog, and carried his simplicity almost 
to hmtal coarseness. 

The tendency to sacrifice all physical {^sure and 
natural instincts to rigid obedience to imagined duty^ 
and to withdraw from, active life, is very old, and has 
its origin in that Oriental philosophy which placed 
aU sin in the body and the material world.' This ten- 
dency appeared signally in those lewd in Egypt, who 
were called Therapeuts iq the Greek tongue, that is, 
physicians^— since their aim was to cure the soul of 
its diseases. The error of these singular beings con- 
sisted, in the first place, in confounding retirement a^id 
devotion, which are the preparation and means of vir« 
tue, with virtue itself, and losing the latter for the 
former; in the second place, in carrying tetiremenl 
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troUing, but suppressing, sensual impulse, which is the 
ifistrument of action, whilst they iabored under the 
deittsicm that 4he source of evil lay in the senses ; 
tiiirdly, in thek giving up, with sensual, worldly lore, 
human lore also, love for human perfection, and active 
zeal for goodness. 

This dark cloud of superstition and error was dis* 
peiled by the rising of the sun of truth. Christ cam^ 
knttb with the doctrine of eternal truth, with the light 
t)f divine understanding, and the power of true free* 
dona, by which he broke the power of the flesh. He 
would, indeed, lead the. mind of man from an earthly 
to a heavenly direction, and destroy the sway of sensu- 
i^ity: all shoufd strive for the kmgdom of God, and 
the righteousness wliich is pleasing to God, and should 
regard all else as non-essential. But no enjoyment, 
against which the law did not speak, was held impure 
by him: evil, said he, springs not from unclean food, 
but from the h^art or will ; the heart ^should be kept 
pure, not the dish ; and there should be no rigid anxie- 
ty in regard to merely external purity. Taking upon 
himself flesh and blood, the Son of God consecrated 
the human body, and redeemed it and its instincts from 
the curses of rigid superstition. Yet the ancient su» 
perstition was not utterly destroyed; for we find evi- 
dent allusions to it in the writings of Paul, especially 
in his condemnation of those false teachers, who were 
so over-anxious in respect to meats and d rinks. A ftar 
the apostles left the eartb, the error under considera^ 
tion increased in proportion to the decline of the purity 
afid vitality of the Christian spirit. Soon the deserts 
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of Egypt were filled with sdiltries, seekiQg to pt0p»> 
tiale God by toriBeQting themaekes. After the fourth 
eentary, the delusioo spread, and whole ho6ts of Christ 
tiftos turned their back upon life, and wandered in thto 
desert. As the number increased, habitations were 
built for them, and monastic life was established <Soon 
cloisters were built near cities, and even in cities, and 
^t sererity of sd^mortification ceased, although from 
time to time it broke forth again in some new ebulJi* 
tion. Even in the modern age of Catholicism, the 
spirit of invention has been exercised in ministering 
to this delusion. The usual consequ^ces of violations 
of nature have attended such perversions. . Nature has 
had her revenge, nof only in the varioAis miseries of 
rigid monastic life, but also in those abominable vteeB 
which have appeared in the cloister, as the reactions 
of natural instinct against the violations of natund 
law8» Let us pndse the God of truth, that he has led 
OS away from these delusions bj the rekindled light 
of the gospel. In the Evangelical church they can 
have no firm root. Be it otir care to re^>ect all the 
nobler instincts, which prompted to such acts of self* 
inortification^ whilst we avoid such perversions of their 
office. 

A survey of the infinite labyrinth of human perv«^• 
«ty, whose most important windings we have now 
traced, should give us deep convictions of oinr own 
weakness. How feeble is the human will ! how easily 
overcome by sensuality! How weak is the human 
understanding! how easily deceived by vain showi 
How manifold are the seductiye arts of Sensuality f 
liow cunningly she knows how to vary her part ! Eemk 
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^ the sacred garb of jrirtve and rdi^oi^slie ^MMioetlf 
berse^f^ in order to hide her F<3^i for^)* and to de- 
ceive the dull UQderjstaoding ; ev:en in the lofty, blisBitii 
feeiing. of devotion, she mioglefi the poieoa of lost, 
and with her enticing siren ^ong she blends the haiw 
mony of sacred, heavenly .testes. With longing we 
turn towards the light of true wisdom, which shows us 
th^ way out qf this dark, night— out of this stiU more 
deceptive twilight. 



lY. lUMJOir AMD- WUMXMI. 

We have, now spoken of the way in whieh the witt 
and moral uAderstanding, or tha conscionsnass of the 
^doral rules of iif^, may be educated and perrertedi 
mid have ^een, that not only sensuality and the perverse 
bias of habit, but even the striving for freedom, mvf 
lead man astray, may precipitate him into vice and 
obliquities, and even make the lawa of the moral sense 
a source of delusion by ssisapprehension^ We see 
that religious zeal, no less than passion, shatters life; 
treads under foot the noblest s^iiments ; originates 
hatred and enmity; excites persecution, destruction, 
and bloodshed. The, arbitrary worship of God is a 
source of evil for mankind, no less frnitCul than cor- 
rupt sensuality and habit; only the former is ,a single 
step nearer true moral freedom than the latter. 

The perfect, free understanding, whieh no impas- 
sioned desire, no chain of habit, no misaf^Mreheosioa 
of the in^inct of perfection and morality, nor any pae^ 
sionate pr^ood^aace of fe^o^ pure and good ia 
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llMBKidfes, mifitgiiidesy hinders, and deludes, in its &€i 
selP-koowledge and view of life,-— which gives liearidg 
uid gratificatioB to ererj instinot of nature in propor- 
tion to its due importanee, — such an understanding 
deserves the name of reason. We call the man who 
lives in such ^e^ intelligent selfK^onsciousness, ra- 
tional. 

The reason is distingniiBhed from the understanding 
in several particulars. In the first place, the latter is 
mediate, formed ; the former is immediate, natural. 
The reason lives immediately in men, and belongs to 
every, man who is mentally sane, as a gift of nature. 
But the understanding is mediate, and first formed by 
habit, education,' and other incitements and influences 
of culture. The understanding is the conscious, inv- 
aged, reflected reason, or the acquired consciousness 
of ourselves. 

A -second distinction is, that 4he reason, in all men 
not wanting. in common nature, is the same; the un- 
der6|«iding, on the contrary, is various^ and mani- 
fests different degrees of culture. In one degree, the 
understanding is still narrowed down by the senses^; in 
another, it is held under the dominion of habit ; in the 
third, it is in a. state of advancing, but not yet com- 
pile, freedom ; in the fourth, it has fully attained free 
knowledge of itself and of the outward world. 

Now follows the third and chief distinction : the 
understanding can err, but the reason cannot. The 
laws of reason are infallible, however manifold may 
be the errors of. the understanding in interpreting 
thiese laws. The time was when the two were con^ 
founded together, and reason was charged with all the 
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peFyer8iti«3 of the understanding. Li^th^r was verj 
zealous against the emplayment of the reason in mat- 
ters, of faith; but he meant the understanding, which 
bad been \8o led astray by the .sophisfty of schoolmen, 
and the wilfulness of domineering pnricsts. Reason is 
indeed finite and limited, because it appears in finite, 
imperfect creatures; but, in thiGr limitation, it is in a 
manner receptire of supernatural truth. That per- 
versity of the intellect and will, which, we rightly con* 
sider x>riginal, flind denominate original sin, has its seat 
in the wilJ, which, as we have seen, gives way to the 
influence of sensuality, and, by its perverse direction, 
also perverts the understanding. Reason is in itself 
innocent as nature ; and only by the influenoe whicb 
perversion and cbrr^ption stamp upon nature — so that, 
in our present state, .this no longer appears pure, as 
it came from the Creator's hand — reason becomes a 
sharer in the perversion of the will and imderstanding. 
If it be. asked, What is reason? we reply, that, 
in a general sense, it is the whple mental life of man, 
with the laws stamped upon it by nature, and develops 
ing and forming itself in accordance with these. In 
a .more narrow sense, we understand by reason the 
immediate knowledge or intuition of man. Its office 
is partly sensuous and eicternal, partly inward and ^pir* 
itual. By the first, by means of the senses, we recog« 
nize the existence of the outward, world, with its laws, 
in time and space; by the second, we become aware 
of the spiritual and superni^ural world, which ia re- 
lated to our own mind, and of its laws: both together 
constitute the revelation of God in nature. With the 
inner and outer iiistriMnents of our mind, with octir 
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senses and understanding,^ with which we recogni2e 
things, and their laws, and ourselves, we properly ap- 
prehend only what God reveals to ua in his creation ; 
and it is a self-deception, if we deem ourselves inde- 
pendent in this Icnowledge. This apprehension is the 
first and last source of ali truth, from which the child 
receives his first intelligence and mental nutrimgiit; 
from which the mature, thinking man derives all firesh 
infhiences and revelations; land from which the aged, 
who are satiated with aU human knowledge, with long- 
ing heart, draw anticipations of eternity. All which 
the understanding perceives comes from the reason. 
The understanding is in itseFf empty, a mere observer 
and" shaper ; it first receives the material to be shaped 
from the reason; it cannot perceive nor shape what 
nature and the mind do not present The whole edi- 
fice of natural science consists of the substance of 
experience, which is transmitted to us from the senses; 
and the understanding has only stamped upon this sub- 
stance the seal of legitimate unity, and made it the 
object of significant perception. The same is the case 
i^rith the edifice of science, which has for its object 
the n&ture and laws of the mind. The understanding 
in this has done nothing but observe the mind in its 
inward manifestatfon and actrvity, and has reduced its 
laws to a connected system. The perception of the 
laws by which we conceive and think of the world 
without us, and by which we become consfcious of 
mentd life, constitutes what we denominate truth. AH 
truth lies immediately in the reason, and the under- 
standing recognizes it first mediately through the forms 
of conception and thought. But the perception of 
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tmtb is indeed but a matter of the understandiDg ; in 
the reason its substance lies, and the understanding 
forms. from it an edifioe of conscious knowledge. 

To the self-knowledge of the mind belongs also the 
perception of the laws of conduct — ^ the, moral laws. 
Tfae$e, as God has impressed them upon our nature^ 
lie in the reason. As. matter obeys the laws of gravi- 
tation, and expresses the force of attra^ion, so reason 
has existence with immutable laws. It apprehends 
tKemu as a divine revelation, and obeys. them with child- 
like fidelity. It receives them with the heart, from 
which the instincts spring. The heart is excitable 
partly from the senses, «nd directed outwardly like the 
senses, which bring to it external impulses; partly it 
is directed according to the eternal, immutable essence 
of the mind, as there is within us an immediate per- 
ception of our eternal, spiritual being. In these emo- 
tions of the heart. Reason is, infallible; she. apprehends 
nothing but the laws of nature and of the spirit; the 
sensuous faculty feels as it should according to the 
laws of sensation ; the spiritud instinct oC the heart 
feels as it should according to its laws: here is no 
error, no deceit, no false ^direction. The understand^ 
ing should observe, recognize, understand these la^iKS, 
But this it is which goe» astray in its judgments, sinoci 
it allows itself to be confused and misled by sensuality^ 
and flatters and indulges it in return. The under- 
standing and the will err and sin, by being;untrue.io 
the reason. The just perception of the moral laws 
can take place only through the understanding, which 
brings every thing to our consciousness ; but, indQ>t 
pendent of this, they lie in the reason. 
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Whenerer the understanding of man jusdjr recog- 
nizes the truth, as it lies in the. reason, we say he 
thinks rationally, he has reason. We mean by this, 
that the reason which be possesses has in him attained 
eonsciousness by means tif correct understanding. The 
life of men is rational, when they live according to the 
universally-binding laws of reason; a civil constitution 
is rational, when the eternal, universal laws of justice 
•re expressed and realized in it ; education is rational. 
When it is conducted according to the true laws of 
human culture. 

It is self^vident, that a moral view of life can be 
rational only when the understanding, free from the 
power of sensuality and habit, and from self-will, brings 
to consciousness the true moral laws. If it be asked 
why we attach such a value to the freedom of the will 
uid the understanding as to place moral perfection 
therein — we reply, that the understanding only by 
means of freedom can recognize the true moral laws, 
and thus the will can follow them. If it be said, how- 
ever, that moral truth can be learned by human teach- 
ing, or from divine revelation, and that it is enough 
for men to receive it by instruction, and by force and 
habit to be brought to live according to it — we reply, 
that all acts performed from deference to the letter, 
without free, vital sympathy with the spirit of duty, 
are not moral, but merely legal. 

Properly, all true life consists in freedom, even the 
life of corporeal nature ; since we call that only living, 
which, with a certain measore of power, works and is 
developed from Vithin outward. The plant has a cer* 
tain degree of life, since,, with organic force, it appro* 
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pr idles to hself, and forms according t0 i|8 imier laws, 
the sufrouitdiog matter of the earth, air, and water. 
Aod, in as far as this, organic life is free, it is spirit. 
It is a feeble raanifesti^ion of spirit, since its power is 
yet wholly involved in the necessary mechanism of the. 
material world; but stiU it is a majiifesti^ion of spirit. 
All is made by the word of the Lord, and proceeded 
from the breath of .his mouth. The vital stream of 
creative, active ^irit pervades all nature ; and all which 
is^ is through its almighty power. But, in the hu- 
man mind^ the spirit diffused through all nature hasi 
as it were, found itself; since it becomes conscioas 
of itself in knowledge, and decides itself in its con- 
duct. Free self-determinatioi> is the high prerogative 
of man, and to make himself more perfect is the end 
of his culture. It is this, also, which Christianitjr 
wishes f this is the signification of Christian redemp- 
tion. Loosed from.the fetters of sensuality, men should 
lijre free in the spirit " Where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there is liberty." 

Wherever liberty is cramped, there religion lan- 
guishes. The time was, when the great mass of Chris- 
tians, exempted from all free thought and inquiry, re- 
signed themselves solely to the declarations of the 
priesthood regarding Christian truth. But what was 
the consequence of this unconditional, passive- obe- 
dience! The free spirit retired from the church, ailii- 
trary enactrhents took the place of true moral laws, 
sanctimonioasness and hypocrisy the place of true, vital 
morality. No knowledge can be received without a 
free spirit, least of all that which is of a moral nature ; 
however defmitely it may be stated in propositions and 
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words, it Mrill fftill be misunderstood, if htdependent 
aotiirity of mind is wanting. The laws of moral duty 
^an neither be applied to the manifold and ever-chaiig- 
mg relations of life in theory, nor carried out into real 
aotioB^ without free, rational judgment, and vital morai 
ieiuitiieni* Without living freedom of soul, man. is 
Aothing ; in vain is all his knowledge, culture, action, 
mad endeavor, without th& ibrce- which wells forth in- 
vincible from within, which opens new paths, calls 
forth new institutions, und even by their destruction 
exercises it» creative power. Let no one rol> himself 
«f faith in freedom. Losing faith in this, he at the 
same time loses its power, and with this all the energy 
<tf life, and renounces the dignity of a man. 

The rational man, become master of bis moral free- 
dom, will, upon his point of view, in his sphere, live 
according to correct laws, cheerfully enjoy life, be 
zealously studious of his culture, and, witb firm, fVee 
will, serve justice and virtue. But, more at less 
cramped in his efforts, as most men ar6 in their cir- 
cumstances, he may -not comprehend humanity in its 
full compass and full depth, nor gain a comprehensive 
view of life. This is reserved for the wise man only. 
We now rise to the highest degree of the development 
of moral perception, which is Wisdom. 

Common usage has applied this word to designate 
the higbest degree, and, as it were, the inniost sanc- 
tuary,! of knowledge. We do not call the scholar, who 
has gathered together a mass of information, wise, 
since bis knowledge is merely a work of memory, 
Mof do W1& call the thinker wise;, who, indeed, with 
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tctWe force of mind, penetrales the mysteries of na» 
ture, iJiu3tra(es the coonectioa of natural pheDoment 
and of hbtortcai evc^i^ts, and enlarges the boundariet 
of human knowledge, but is, in other respects, oaQ» 
sided, cold, and uncultivated, and can gr?e no instruo* 
tion nor.advice for the guidance and culture of humail 
Ufe« Even he does not deserye the name of a wise 
man, who institutes acute md inteiiectuai inrestigt- 
lions into the nature of the human mind, and also 
reflects upon the moral laws, if his science does not 
stand ^in harmpnywith life^ and is not ^confirmed by 
his own disposition and conduct. . Many have givea 
us systems of moral science without deserving the 
name of wise men^ because their doctrine was Bot the 
true wisdom of life. They, perhaps with acuteness, 
displayed one side of life, or presented certain viewv 
which attract and dazzle; but the whole of humnji life 
they do no^t comprehend, ^ and do not give the true, 
aUsided explanation. 3y an abuse of the term, the 
epithet of wise is often applied to many princes, be- 
c/Biuse they conduct themselves with prudence in ditfi* 
cult emergencies, and, in spite of all obstacles, know 
how to carry through their plans. Frederick the Secr 
oncj, of Prussia, appears to deserve the name of wis^, 
because he provided for the advancement of the pro»- 
perity, industry, and mental culture of his people, and 
maintained freedom of thouglit. But, in the first place^ 
he was not just, as the conquest of Silesia and the 
partition of Poland prove; and there can be no wis* 
dom apart from justice. la the second place, he kneir 
not the highest. ends of :humaa life, and the highest 
problems .of government, since the importance of re* 
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lifton WM a secret to him, and he was a stranger to 
the genius, language, and culture of his people : hence 
he could not do, Sor the advancement of the latter, 
wholly what a wise prince should do. His first and 
highest aim was to enlarge and to maintain the domin- 
ion of himself and family. But this aim is not ihkt 
of a wise man, since it is entirely seMish. He who 
would deserve the name of wisis, must value an\l seek 
only what has true worth and utility, and subordinate 
self to the general good ; he should not seek to rule 
for the sake of ruling, but in order to bless the people, 
and guide them to improvement. 

Wisdom is often confounded with prudence. Fred- 
erick was prudent in the extreme ; prudent in the field 
and the cabinet He was provident, and anticipated 
the plans of the enemy. He seized the right moment 
for action, made the best use of the means at his 
command, and knew how to devise new means, if those 
at hand were exhausted. He hit upon new modes of 
warfare, and boMly overstepped its existing limits; he 
was inexhaustible in stratagems. In the administration 
of a country naturally poor, and exhausted by war, 
he achieved wonders by method and frugality. He 
made himself master of European policy, and directed 
it according to his own views; and it might indeed 
be said, that, without his will, not a cannon could be 
fired in Europe. No prince, i^ith means proportion- 
ately so small, has achieved so much ; and, on account 
of the great power of mind- which he displayed, he 
may indeed be called great. But the name of a wise 
man he does not, at least wholly, deserve. 

He was indeed a philosopher and scholar ; and it sure- 
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ty redounds to iiis honor, that he set Value opon menial 
culture, was studioua of it in himself, and provided ibr 
the advancement of the sciences in his kingdom. Bat 
the most equitable judge will not assign him a very high 
rank as a thinker, nor place his culture higher than the 
prevalent French culture of the period, which was 
lacking in depth and moral earnestness. A pbilosophj 
without faith and fervent sentiment deserres not the 
high name. of wisdom. 

Solomon, king of Israel, has borne for thousands of 
years the undisputed name of a wise man ; and; in fact, 
if we look to the wise sayings which beiLr his name,—- - 
in which not only wisdom is praised and enjoined, but 
so many wise rules of life are given, the following of 
whk^h must lead to virtue, religion, and happiness, and 
in which a treasury of experience ofHfe and obeenra- 
tion of man is contained, — then he deserves the name 
in a high degree. Although the morality o( these 
proverbs does not always comprise the highest moiives ; 
although it often appeals^ to the motive of selfishness 
and care for personal advantage, and does not ako*^ 
gether reach the hwght of Christian morality; — we 
must consider the circumstances and spirit of the age, 
and r'emember that human wisdom has its limits^ 
These proverbs contain, for that age, the highest wis- 
dom; and that is enough. Always in them the true^ 
supreme aim of life, justice and virtue, is recognised ; a 
comprehenave and clear view of life is shown, accord- 
ing to the point of view of' the age. But, as a prince 
and man, Solomon does not deserve the name of wise; 
for he oppressed his people by intolerable burdens; 
abandoned himself to voluptuousness, and, seduced by 
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■trenge women, fell away from the wofship of the 
traeOod. 

The oracle at Delphi acknowledged Socrates', to be 
the wisest of the Greeks; and, in fact, if ever a 4nan 
deserved the name of wise, it was Socrates. He was no 
thinker trained in the schools, and has left for us no 
system of science, fully developed and matured in all 
iu parts, and particularly defined ; for we do not pos- 
sess any thing written by him. Since tscience has so 
yery far advanced, we can point out in him many errors 
and obscurities; indeed, he appears not to have been 
wholly purified from the- superstition of polytheism. 
Nor was he a great natural philosopher and mathemati- 
cian, but rather sought to lead science away from such 
objects, and to direct it to the wisdom of life. But the 
fact, that he devoted himself to this with all the love of 
a pure heart, and labored without selfishness and am- 
bition for the moral improvetaent of hia contemjyora** 
lies ; that he recognized the essential truths of wisdom ; 
that he found in it and in virtue the highest goods of 
life ; and that, although he was not able to unfold the 
moral code with the clearness and completeness in which 
it now appears, yet he had within himself the presenti- 
ment of a perfect virtue, and inculcated the fear of God, 
jnstice, temperance, and all the cardinal virtues; that 
he lived aa he taught ; that by control he ennobled his 
passionate nature, by the expression of inward sweet- 
ness beautified the uncomeliness of his countenance, 
and by self knowledge gained dear understanding and 
mastery of himself ; that he, in obedience to the laws of 
his country, a.s a martyr to truth, with dignity and com- 
posure drank the cup of poisoa; that with his knowl- 
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edge he united the pure love of truth with bis wisdom, 
virtue, and piety ; —this coitstitutes liim a true st^e. 

Wisdom is necessarily attended by a good moral dis- 
position- decided direction towards morality. Intellt* 
gence does not sdlow of a separation from wisdom : the 
wise man must see clearly, know the world and life, and 
penetrate into the eternal law:s of truth. He must dis- 
tinguish the show from the substance ; in the midst of 
the perishable recognize the eteriiai and immutable^ 
separate the casual fronv the necessary. He may in- 
vestigate the laws of nature less deeply than those of 
the mind, since without knowledge of the latter he can- 
not attain self-knowledge, for self-knowledge is the key 
to the shrine of wisdom. The wis^ man must also 
have prudence, knowledge of the world and of man- 
kind ;. he must perceive what men are, in order to learn 
what they ought to be,* and he must know how they 
are to be treated, in order to learn how they may be 
made better. In short, he must not only know the 
ends, but also the mean? which lead to them. FOr 
wisdom in itself consists in the complete and profound 
knowledge of the ends and laws of human Hfe, or of 
moral truth. In the wise, all knowledge has a moral 
direction, and is thereby consecrated and sanctified. 

Self-knowledge, we said, is the - key to wisdom. 
Therefore Socrates Was a wise man truly, because he 
chose for his motto the proverb, ** Know thyself" All 
knowledge springs from self-knowledge, and the instru- 
ment of all the sciences, logic, is nothing more than 
knowledge of the laws of thought. Only when we know 
what is truth for the human mind,^ and according to 
what laws it is to be found, can we find it Self-kndwl- 
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edge^ knowledge of the necessary, Intuitif e forms of 
the mind, is the grand science ; it teaches us how we 
miist conceive of the forms and. relations of things ac- 
cording taimmntable rules. It is the whole of philos- 
ophy ; it teaches us the necessary laws, by whi6h We 
have to think of the universe as a whole and a unity. 
The experimental and historical sciences, indeed, borrow 
tlieir material from Without;' but the intiellectual forni 
to which we reduce them, the connection and unity in 
which we embrace them, originate in our mind, and we 
understand all external phenomena only when we trans* 
form them into our own inward property^ We under- 
stand a book only when we make it, as it were, our own 
work, separate it into its constituent parts, and unite 
them again — when we enter into the mind of the au- 
thor, and place ourselves in mental reciprocity with him. 

We are fuljy acquainted with a man only when we 
delineate hb mental image upon our own mind, com-- 
pare his mode of thinking and ieding with our own, 
and have learned to think and feel with him. All this 
is done by the application of self-knowledge ; he who 
does not understand himself, cannot understand any 
thing outside of him; 

But self-knowledge is indispensably necessary for the 
knowledge of the moral laws of man. It is impossible, 
in any case, to understand a moral truth, without bear- 
ing it in ourselves. A man who has no love nor 
respect for any thing, or — since this is impossible — 
whose heart is corrupt, and no longer capable of a pure 
love and respect, will not be able to have a true con- 
ception of It. The distinction between good and evil- 
passes for as little in the conception of- the unconscien- 
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tious man as in hl& life. Virtue itself rests upon sel^ 
knowledge* What is conscience, whose voice the vir- 
taous roan obeys, other than self-knowledge 1 and how 
can he do his duty without knowing this? But can he 
know this, unless he knows himself, and his own heart! 
Duty may, indeed, be first taught him from the gospel; 
yet this is doiie ouly by awakening his moral sense or 
his conscience ,* and he must apprehend the divine iiw 
struction in^ his soul, and make it his own, or, inopera* 
tive xipon him^ it passes away. 

But this self-knowledge can be efficacious only 
through a good will, sin,ce the understanding, in its vol* 
untary direction, is guided by the will, and, it depends 
upon the latter whether the foiuner shall recognize and 
tinderstand the laws stamped upon the inner nature, and 
whether it shall recognize and understand them rigbtljr. 
Hence no one can be wise ivithout being at the same 
time virtuous; and wisdom cannot be acquired, unless 
it is at the same time actively tried and exercised. 
There is a mysterious reciprocsd^ relation between wis- 
dom and virtue ; the one promotes the other, and one 
is based upon the other : good will is^ indeed the first 
thing, and the source of all; hut the wiser one is, the 
more virtuous will, he also be ; without comprehensive, 
clear intellect, the moral life of man will lack grandeur 
of direction. Intellect and will, truth and goodness, 
unite in the wise man to accomplish the perfection of 
moral development. 

Would that I could portray the ideal of the wise man 
in strong, grand traits, worthy his elevation and great- 
ness^ and, at the same time, with the gentle power of 
sweetness andamiabilitywhich belongs to him! Would 
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tfattt I could opea the ticw into his lofty, clear mind, into 
his large, pure heart, ami show how life, like a grand' 
landscape, which is viewed from a mountain, lies before 
htm in comprehensive, sunny prospect, with all its va- 
ried paths,— with gentle, lovely vales, where quiet shep- 
herds have settled, — with tumultuous, bustling cities>.in 
which manifold business throngs, — with the great high- 
ways, .which connect the people with each others how 
nothing appears strange and insignificant to him, and 
he accepts and values every thiirg in its own place ; how 
he contemplates with kindly regard the playing bhild, 
the striving youth, the struggling man, the hoary sage, 
and assigns to each his place in life; how he has sym- 
pathy with the gladsome animal spirits of youth, and 
the earnest, striving and judgment of age ; how he val- 
ues and honors, each according to its proportion, the 
industry of the quiet citizen, the rational activity of 
the oflScial, the ready courage of the warrior, the calm 
reflection of the scholar, the religious contemplation ot 
the clergyman, the shaping power of the artist, the 
inspiration of the poet, and recognizes and vindicates 
every good faculty and gift ; how,^ with his clear mind,^ 
he is able to remove every discord of life, every en- 
tanglement and misunderstandings and to bring every 
jarring note into accordance with th^ universal har- 
mony ; how his heart beats for all that is great and 
Eublime^ and, at the same time, for all that is fair and 
lovely ; how the trumpet of war, the flute of the shep- 
herd, and the organ notes of sacred devotion, touch 
kindred chords in his own bosom; how he takes part in 
the cheerful throng of the multitude, and, also, aa holy 
priest, pherlshes the. flames of insqf^iratioh and devotion 
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upon the aHar of his heart; and how, discharging his 
daty, a oheerfal citizen of the earth, satisfied with his 
lot, and filling the inhere i^iotted to him, he longingly 
lifts his gaze np t^ the everlasting home \ Could I pre* 
sent this pictnre truly, vitally, strikingly, then I should 
solve Ji great problem, and give utterance to what has 
filled and moved my mind. 

But if I can succeed at all in this, k can be only by 
gradual development. Gradually I must unfold to yonr 
eyes the wise Inan's plan of life, and from separate 
traits compose the whole picture. Science cannot, 
like art, crowd the whole fulness of ideas into a single 
figure, which, with instantaneous power of represfenta* 
tton, seizes upon the heart and mind, and excites its 
inmost depths. It has not at its command the glow 
and brilliancy of coloring, nor the marvellous power of 
tones ; it may not, with the poet, trust to the wings of 
imagination ; but it must quietly, discreetly, and 
steadily wend its way, and guide the thinking mind, 
by the thread of ijdeas, to the goal of truth. But it 
may turn to the heart, tmd appeal to its inmost, holiest 
feelings ; to the heart it should appeal, since only in 
harmony with the heart can the mind comprehend the 
highest,"^and penetrate the sacred deep. Would that I 
eeufd awaken in your minds and hearts the lofty 
thought;^ the suWime sentiment, in which the idea of 
wisdom consists! As every thing great is extremely 
simple, so also is wisdom. However much may be 
said upon iti all thbgs return to a single one ; we must 
contemplate the different sides, but all converge in a 
centre; all the richness of life, with its tendencies and 
efiprts, enters into the fife-plan of the wise man ; land 
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yeX there is- bat cme Jaw. of life, one direction, in which 
«H uDites. Should I succeed in making this one 
thought clear, in awakening this single feeling, then 
should I properly have done more than poets and 
artists have been able to do by their creations. In this 
elementary thought and elementary feeling a creative 
power lies hid; all which human life has of grand., 
majestic, beautiful, is enfolded within it, as in a germ; 
To him who bears within himself thb thought and 
this feeling, aH the mysteries and wonders of the 
world reveal themselves ;^ all buds spring forth befi>re 
him, and display their fulness of beauty; all mists fall 
away from his consecrated vision, and the world stands, 
in sunshine before him ; all fragmentary and distorted 
features are arranged into a living form of beauty ; -all 
discordant notes melt into wonderful harmony^ As the 
creative fiat called forth from dark chaos the radiant 
order of the wor4d; the primeval waters separated 
themselves; heaven, with its lights, stretched itself over 
the earth, clothed as it was in plants and flowers, and 
peopled with living creatures; and, at last, man ap- 
peared, the lord of creation, the image of God ; — so 
the wise man, communing with God, and godlike hy 
bis uii<ler£tanding of the divine law, possesses the power 
to create anew, with the free spirit of divine wisdom^ 
the world, so nnsunderstood by man, and life, so dis- 
membered and distorted by errors — to behold, with 
the open vision of a seer, the eternal harmony and 
beauty of creation — to interpret all enigmas — to re- 
move alt perplexity. If artist and poet present* single 
traits of sublimity and beauty, the wise man is the poet, 
who forms in himself, with comprehensive mind, tbe 
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lafimte figure of the uniTerQe^ and oarries withiii hifn^ 
self M the vrobeiypes of beautj* He stands at the 
foaotaia ffozn which all spiritual life flows, and ipiaffil 
the drink of immortaltty, eternal youth and beaiHf . 



- ilL, MORAL VIEW OF UFK. . 

- We haTe been occu|)ied with the consideration of 
the moraf nature of m^, his instincts, bis will, and hia 
moral consciousness, and also the diSsrent degrees and 
divections of his moral culture. It is now time to 
acrite all out resirils into a whole, and^ leaving behind 
ev«ry distorted trait, to present a sottod, harmooioua^ 
plan of life, wl»ch is nised abore all the perForsitieSi 
errors, and narrowness of the vicious^ the foolish, ana 
the half^ultivated, and recognizes cleariy and earneatlf 
the way to vifrtue and perfection. 

The great princi]^ which we adop^ as the centra 
of our ?iew of life, has already been indicated. We 
place the immediate aim of life not in happiness^ 
whether individual or general, nor in uLility^ nor in 
obedience merely to what the past experience of man* 
kind has declared to be right. Hnppinesa and utititf 
are vague wordav and, if we intefpret them in their 
highest sense, we shall, by such interpretation, imply 
ike existence of aims higher than they : the cxperiontM 
<Sf mankind ia too indefinite a thing to be made the 
guiding principle of life. Nor are we content with 
resting tti the love of perfection, as the great aim of 
life, since- the question immediately presents itself^ 

VOL. u ) F 
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What 18 perfection? and this question oUiges us to 
seek in our nature a law, which must control all our 
eSbrts ibr improvement Nor are we content with 
taking the categorical imperative of Kant "aa the utti- 
mate aim, — ** So act, that the law of thy conduct may 
become the universal law for all rational beings.'^ This 
principle, indeed, implies the great idea of duty ; but it 
is in. itself nothing/but ^ the empty rule of legality. It 
is very true, that we ought to act as rational beings, 
according to a universal law ; but the. ifuestion is. 
Wherein does this law consist? This princtple^e* 
dares that' we ^ire bound to do our xluty, but does not 
declare in what our doty consists. The Kantian doo* 
trine leaves the heart cold, and has tended to diffuse a 
narrow, subtilizing, anxious view of life. It has made 
many men coldly conscientious^ and tended to rob ex- 
istence of air Energy and joy. The cate^rical i»- 
perative has, like a ghost, haunted men at . every step 
in their anxious inquiries into duty. From the pulpit it 
has driven away a)i the warmth of faith, and love, and 
enshrined in its place a cold and critical morality. Yet 
we must not speak slightly of the great principle of 
Knnt, for it implieer the great idea of -duty. The 
Kantian rule of life is sufficient, if we can only give it 
an aim and abject. This aim and object we place in 
the troe life of man. To act oiitthe true digpity of 
hujnau nature is the great aim of life. Thus amended^ 
the categorical imperative stands thus : ** You ahoukl 
respect the dignity of man from pure re^ct for it 
in itself/' .' 
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t. WUOOH ; OR, TffE ^1118 OF LIF£. 

The great aim of existence is true life—' a life in a6- 
cordance with the true dignity of man. Let our main 
principle, therefore, which unites in itself all the aims 
of man, be — Life; and let the ali-enrbracing law, from 
which aJMaws may be derived, be — Live, live iH order 
to-lhre, from, pfure respect and love for life. 

It cannot be objected to us, that we. do no better 
than other moralists, >nd pdace an empty word at thf 
headof our system* Life is no empty notion, but the 
reality of realities. He. who truly lives, knows and 
feels more or less clearly what life is; and even those^ 
who consider life merely from a low, sensual point of 
view^ haire a truth mingled with their error, since seo- 
8sal happiness is part of hfe.. Biblical morality seta 
ibrth the idea of life as the highest principle, and the 
supreme aim:- Christ is the Life, since he has shown 
us the way of true salvation, wisdom, virtue, piety, and 
blessedness. . - 

It is the wise man- s aim to live truly, to see and to 
act out the true dignity of his nature, and to respect 
that dignity, jn his fellow-men. Respect Jbr true hu^ 
man worth in himself and-others, vital love of true man^ 
is the central principle of his view of life. 

Animated by this principle, he seeks and enjoys all 
the outward goods of existence, and makes the deukands 
and satisfaction of the sensual ipripulsesmmister to the 
true aims of his being. Freed from the bonds of scjfisii- 
ness, and possessed of the feeling of pure humrinity, he 
views sensuous li£s, and all that appertains to human 
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CDJojmeDt, in a higb^ signiBcance ; stkd, althougli 
little of earthl/ fortune ^iDay be-grasled bim, fae yet 
lives, even as a ficnsuous being, more than the man of 
pleasure and of selfishness ; and even ill- this xase bur 
great principle of iife is confirmed. In pleaswes out* 
wardly the same, the wise man feels a' deeper and 
■K>re comprehensive Hfe than the sensual nJan: the 
Mie lives in enjoyment raet^ly as an animal ; tl^ other, 
even in his pleasures, feels as man and mind. The 
one presses only the object of desire -to bis heart ; the 
other feels the vital emotion and- vital joy of his- whole 
nature in every pleasure he enjoys, and his individual 
hfe is enlarged into the universaL The one <takes 
enjoyment only alone, or yet selfishly feels the joy of 
pUasures only in reference ta bimsdf ; the other takes 
enjoyment only in sympathy, and thus infinitely multi^ 
l^ies it, and his high^t delight is to make others happyi 
Kowever much the votary of pleasure may lieap enjoy- 
ments around him, yet he never reaches the ;pyfuiness 
•f him who is glad wherever others are glad, who sym- 
pathizes with every pure human pleasure, to whom* 
the whole earth is a garden of delight, to whom all 
human life belongs, and who, in every jubilee, in every 
glad thanksgiving which ascends to Heaven, joins wiib 
cheerful heart. 

If in sensuous life the wise man hi^ found the ra- 
diant point of troe life, bow much more will the 
remainder of existence and effort— that which ap- 
proaches nearer tlie spiritoal centre of his being — be 
glorified by higher light! In endeavors for the perfec- 
tion and development of the powers of his nature, bet 
will tee before him pure tuimanity^ less vailed in. earths 
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ly matter* As, in iensiious life, ^ la which, bowevefi 
seifish narrowDess most preyails^ — he seeks not huB» 
sdf, but hamanity, so, in bis striving for perfectioily 
he will not seek to glorify the narrow self of selfish- 
ness, but that which is purely human in himself —the 
life of pure humanity ', he will not serve himself alone, 
but his brethren also. With this high aim, he will 
strive to ooltivnte all his physical, moral, intellectnaiy 
and active powers, and to be a true man in the full 
perfection of human nature, and in all the relations 
of human life, whether professional, domestic, social^ 
civil, or Teligious; 

His finat aim will be to give harmonious unity to his 
nature, by relating all its impulses in accordance with 
the rule of true temperance, and, in all cases of ooft» 
flict between the lower and higher instincts, subjec^'ng 
and sacrificing all the demands of lower instinct to 
regard for true moral dignity. In order to produce 
real harmony and unity of soul, he must attain true 
freedom of mind from the thraldom of tumultuous losts 
and passions ; he must have a vital sense of the in^ 
mortality of the soul, of the eternity of the purely 
spirituad nature ; he must enshrine God within the soul, 
and to him refer every 4faing in life. This is the higb* 
est and holiest point of his view of life. 

Piety completes the consecration of the truly wise 
BHan. Thus all that he respects, loves, and values, — 
tH that he strives after, does, and enjoys, — unites at 
last in the holy feeling of devotion to God; all the 
movements, melodies, and tones of his life, flow to- 
gether into the key-note of the divine will ; all earthly 
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oolort lose themselves ia the pwre light which imdiaiei 
the throoe of the Eternal. 



U. PAUDXtfCS; 0R| TBS MXAVS OV UfS. 

Thus far we have been )[)QS]ed with considering the 
aims of human life; for which end we first inquired 
into the instincts of oar moral nature, then -ilktstrated 
the errors and perversities which men incur in the in- 
terpretation and iqiplioation of them, and, kstly, set 
forth the wise man's view of life, which recognrizes all 
the aims of human existence according to their mutual 
relation and worth — arises to pure, enlarged lore of 
kumanitj and its true welfare. 

But, with the knowledge of aims, the moral life is 
not yet complete; the knowledge and use. of means 
belong to it. To seek and to apply the means to thes^ 
aims prescribed by wisdom, is the office of prudence. 
Both wisdom and prudence appertain to the human 
understanding as the voluntary consciousness, but dif- 
fer in their functions. Prudence teaches how man can 
attain that which wisdom declares to be duty. 

In order that prudence may outwardly realize the 
aims of life by appropriate means, science and skill 
are requisite; — the science of nature and of history, 
and the science of self, or self-knowledge ; skUl, or the 
judicious use of means in the performance of what we 
undertake. 

Thus we have found a new, large, and important 
province of human conduct, in which prudence rules. 
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Wkdonr is tbe 4)tteeB of life; i^ directs the wiU of 
roaa to the true goodd and aims, aad bids him 8triT« 
for. ihem. Sioce the highest aims of life belong to tho 
•piritual kingdom , and lie beyond us in eternity, Wi** 
doffl lifts aloft tbe inspired, yearning gaze, and, al- 
thougk walking upon tbe earth, studies after that which 
ia on high. . Prudence stands steadfast and secure upon 
the earth, where is her proper home, and looks vound 
with sharp sight ; but she waits obediently the beck of 
Wisdom, who dictates^ to ber what she should form and 
make. Wisdoxp plans the temple of truth, justice, and 
beauty ; Prudence executes her commands. 

Prudence employs the understanding and the active: 
force; and its acts may be considered as resolves^ car^ 
ried Out into deeds. What^ therefore, has been said 
of the cooperation of understanding and will in regtad 
to volition, applies, also to prudence. 

The functions of Prudence, in providing means for 
the aims of Wisdom, are, in the main, three,^ corro^ 
sponding with the three main instincts. In the first 
place. Prudence has to provide for the sensual wants 
of man; secondly^ she must minister to the striving 
afler perfection and mentiU culture;^ thirdly, she must 
realize the aims of the moral sentiment, and establish 
the ordinances and kws of justice in human life. 
These three functions are intimately connected, and 
neither can be performed apart from the other. 

In contemplating these three functions, we may 
take two paths: one is that of philosophical, abstract 
thought, which follows the order of the three instincts ; 
the other is that of historical experience, in which that 
order is not observed, but all three instincts are con- 
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sidered at onee. The latter way reveah to us Use lii9> 
tory of human discovery, enterprise, and achievenient; 
the former lays before us a plan of the regular diviskm 
of labor, and shows three great professional orders, cor- 
responding to the three great instincts of man. Those 
who provide for the wants of the senses are called the 
nourishing* or productive class : those who m»ntaia 
right from the attacks of violence are called the pre* 
tective class, like the civil and military orders : they 
who are engaged in art, science, religious instruction, 
are called the teaching or learned etass; and it is their 
high office to realize in society the ideas of truth, 
beauty, goodness. 

The human understanding, as curative in the form 
of prudence, passes through the several steps enume« 
fftted in the description of the progressive, culture of 
the understanding in the form of moral consciousneds: 
In the first step of its progress, prudence is confined to 
the sensual impulse; in the second, it is guided by 
habit or routine ; in the third) it has attained freedom, 
md is lifted above the tyranny of the senses and the 
slavery of routine, and then is folly ubie to realize in 
actual life the high aims of free moral consciousness, 
or wisdom. 



III. WISDOM AND PRVDKNtK COMBINED; OR, SURVEV OF THE 
DUTIES OF JLIFE. 

In the doctrine of wisdom and prudence lies, prop^* 
iy, all that belongs to the laws of human conduct, aud 
which constitutes the true moral life. If man acts 
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wMjF and ipmdeniiy, then he ^oes tAl ^at he oa^ 
to do-^fae lires, in the true 8et»e of the "word. It 
9Qiy remlnns for na to bring together and properly 
Arrange the results attained by our inquiries into the 
aims and ends ^ life, in order, as it were, ta view 
the w^ole at a:gianee, and to present a connected vi^w 
of human duty. At present^ we will merely indicate 
the ibundation of the science of duty, iqion which we 
shall hereaHer build the edifice of particular duties, or 
practical morality, in the several relations of life. 

Noiy, .what are the duties of tnen? That to which 
all may and must be referred, is the sense of human 
dignity, regard for the tr<ue aims of humatv life, which 
alpiteiie within- the trne dignity of mato« This feeling 
we may designate tfue, pure love of man y but^ smce 
it is also united with th6 thOMght of eternity^ and the 
kingdom and divine will of God, we call it, tnore com- 
prehensively and distinctively, piety. He wlio has God 
before his eyes, and in his heart, and thinks of God in 
all that he does, will not be in doubt what he has to 
do; his pious. heart will inform him; the feeling of re- 
spect and love for humanity, sanctified and purified by 
love and fear of God, will, like a delicate, weil-tuned: 
harp, tpuxjhed by every pulsation of life, give forth tire 
note which jojns in harmony with a whole existence 
acceptable to Giod. ' . 

But the gaze of the pious man, turned towards heav^ 
en, must, at the same time, clearly, and steadily recog- 
nize the relations of earthly existence ; and t^e under- 
standing must interpret what the secifiment of the heart 
teaches, and must know how to express it in definite 
rules* If piety is the main duty of man -r* if it includes 
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ill,Qf his dattes — we are jpet justified t^ stsking-w)}^ 
are the particular duties which are implied in that maid 
duty, in order that we may be able toi-ecognize, in the 
various rekltio^s of lffe> decidedJy what is to be done. 

These particular duties, in the plirtieular relation^ 
of life, can only be duties towards the.pers6ns with 
whom we live, and can refer to nothing else than re- 
spect for the true dignity of man, and lo?e of all hu* 
man worth. . Now, pince human dignity and human 
worth appear partly in purselv^, partfy in others, the 
main trunk of duty separates into two great branches, 
which are the duties of justice and honor. Justice^ is 
respect for hum^n dignity m others; honor, or. pure 
self-respect, is respect for human dignity in ourselves. 
The image of God^ is the same in ourselves as in other 
persons, and we every where owe it respect 

From these two duties the whole law of duty, in 
respect to all the instincts of our nature, ^n^y be de- 
veloped, and all the rules'of conduct in reference to 
human culture/ social life, political and religious union, 
the offices of conscience in regard to self and others, 
may be inferred. As, .around the inmost essence, — 
the ffiimortal soul of man, — the faculties of the mind 
acted' upon by the senses — fancy ^ feeling, understand- 
ing, impulse, will, sense -^ and then the body, which Is 
connected with outward matter — lie ever as a thick cov* 
ering; so the duties of honor and justice, which refer 
to our inmost being, constitute, as it were, the inmost 
pith and trunk of the moral tree of life, from which 
the dictates of perfection, of sensual impulse, and of 
prudence, shoot forth as boughs, twigs, leaves, and 
blossoms^ and draw strength and nutriment If you 
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iojore the pith and. tronk^ the tree Iaogai^»; if jroa 
take off its boughs and twigs, with their led?es and 
branches, its strength cannot be developed, and ka 
beaut J k gone^ Life is a whole; the whole is not 
without its parts, nc»r the parts without the whole. 
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LECTURE I. 

IKTRODVCTIOIf TO TRAtTlCAh ETHICS, OR THE SCIENCE Or 
DUTY. ITS R|:LATI0N TO GENERAL ETHICS. SURYET OF ITS 
EXTENT, AND THE MODE OF TREATING IT. 

It is again mj happy office, respected hearers, to 
address you upon the weightiest subjects of life — ta 
speak the word of instruction and exhortation before 
a circle of hearers, whom neither the caHs of profes- 
sion, nor the Vivacity and eiscitability of youth^ but 
the genuine love of knowledge, the pure taste for 
higher impulse and culture, haye gathered around me ; 
in whom a ripe understanding, formed by indiyidual 
reflection and exercise, lightens ^and aids the teacher^s 
task, add meets every hasty suggestion, every hint, nvith 
ready foresight; whose open, hearty, tender disposi- 
tions, rei^nd to every appeal, every touch, of feeling; 
among whom Imagination herse|f may spread her 
bright wings, soar aloft, and bear all with her in her 
flightr Before a circle which, uniting different sexes, 
ages, orders of society, presents an image of life itself, 
and permits and occasions many references such as are 
needed by one who would speak of human life and its 
different connections, — I am allowed,, and even re- 
quired, by ^m honorable and cheering confidence, to 
bring forward my views of the duties, obligations, aiid 
piftblems of man, in the various conditions of being. 
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I. am to place before the eyes of virtuous, patriotic 
citizens, — of rational, enlightened statesmen, — the 
image I bear in my soul of a civil life that is just, 
peaceful, and elevated by public virtue and enthusiasm, 
and to assure mysdf of their attention and sympathy — 
at least, of their, charitable judgment. J am to lay 
before the eyes of fond fathers and -mothers, sons and 
daughters, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, 
kindred, the image of family life pervaded by the 
breath of love, ennobled and sanctiiiec) by virtue and 
piety. J am to place before men of different callings — 
before statesmen, scholars, merchants, and men of busi- 
ness—my views of the various professions, the ends 
which true wisdom attaches to these, the dispositions 
which the noble, virtuous man exhibits in them. Be- 
fore aa assembly of educated gentlemen and ladies, 
who, notwithstanding the partially limited circle of life 
in which they are placed, have never allowed their 
views to be contracted ki respect to the freer and 
higher department of generous human culture, and 
whose presence in this place proves their untiring in- 
terest in their own culture -r- before the friends and 
possessors of all that enlightens and exalts the mind, 
purifies and ennobles the heart, and imparts to life its 
brightness, ornament, and nobler joys ; — - before such, 
I am to offer a model of spiritual culture ; and I trusty 
Uiat what I feel myself unable adequately to express 
will be understood through my imperfect suggestions, 
and, in fruitful minds, will receive form and vitality. 
I am to speak of all that concerns human life, and 
am sure of finding attention, interest, and enlarged^ 
independent understanding. Leading you, and led by 
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you, giving and receiving instruction, I will walk with 
you through the ribh, broad gallery of life ; many a 
familiar object will meet you, many an image of ex- 
perience will art place before you iii sharper outline, in 
clearer light, and the spirit of beauty will find its own 
life reflected in the mirror of contemplation. The 
fairest and grandest forms, the archetypes of the sublime 
and beautiful, cafinot be represented by outlines and 
colors ; they can be seen only by the high imagination 
of inspired souls ; but inspiration kindles inspiration, 
and a word spoken in genuine consecration, falls like a 
lightning-flash upon the susceptible mind; 

I am, indeed, fully aware of the pleasure of this 
agreeable vocation — the office which devolves upon me 
as teacher in such a circle. It is a natural impulse Of 
man to utter himself, to impart that which fills his own 
breast, and to express his inmost feelings. This im- 
pulse is in itself involuntary and undesigning. The 
joyous man breathes forth his feelings in song, even if 
none hear him, as the nightingale instinctively pours 
out her melody. But this tendency to utterance shows 
itself most strongly in society, and is aided by the 
eflbrt to excite interest and sympathy in others, to 
strengthen one's own life by that of others, and to re- 
ceive again what has been imparted, increased by 
response and reaction. Thus men impart one to 
another their feelings, their joy, their sorrow, their 
fear, their hope, their anxiety, their purposes and 
plans ; they console, soothe, and encourage each other, 
and separate with lighter hearts afler such interviews. 
In this tendency to utterance and sympathy, there is 
some compensation for what life lacks in actual reality. 
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and the reality k enlarged and elevated. Joy is doubled 
by sympathy ; hope is enlivened and exalted ; and sorrow 
is far more easily overcome by condolence with a friend 
than by silent, lonely struggles. Man rises above the 
limits of selfish purpose; and aspiration towards the uni- 
versal and purely human, springs from the tendency to 
utterance; and this is united with the noble zeal to exalt 
and enlarge the life of others^ to extend truth, to ad« 
vance virtue and justice, to kindle inspiration. Thus 
works the teacher and artist. Happy they who follow 
this calling! ^i|ch a one outruns the reality, which, 
alas! is but tt>o.0ften meagre and unsatisfactory, an4 
leaves the heart ^^, or sadly wounds it. He lifU the 
longing, proph^e^;^irit above all imperfection and 
want, into tjie regioil of original perfection, towards 
the lofty, e^rnal Aim, to which 4he eQbrt of iioble meq 
is ever directed ; and, leaving all sorrow and mourning 
behind, joyously spreads his wings in the pure ether, in 
the brightness of eternal sunlight. Meanwhile another, 
upon whom an active profession has devolved, is troubled 
by the burdens and limits of life, which every where op-> 
press and conftne him; he struggles and strives, and 
hardly has he achieved a victory, when th^ , fruits of it 
are again wrested from his hand ; he has .9 high aini 
in view, but the way often leads through deceptive 
clouds, which bewilder him, or^ through dark abysses, 
in which he is lost, The former is truly . an active 
man also, since he sows the, seed of a. fkirer future, 
which soon germinates and shoots up, and joyously ex. 
pands an^ blooms. O, what would |Ue be, if this fore- 
running, soaring, longing, and prophetic spirit were 
^ken away I A pri^Qn^ into wW^fe the light of day 
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comes not ;'from which the prospect of the rich," joyoiis, 
sunny pictures of the landscape is cut off; in which the 
prisoner pines both in body and soul, and all the hapjH- 
ness and all the activity of life are poisoned. 

This ofl5ce of the spirit which thus hovers over life, 
points to the highest aini, and embraces in its purity 
the True, the Good, the Beautiful, I am now to exhibit 
to your circle. AH that the stricter usages of the 
schools do not embrace, because these do not enter the 
rich fields of human life — all that remains excluded 
from the pulpit, because the purposes of devotion would 
be destroyed or distracted by the minute consideration 
of the details of life — I am here allowed to treat, and 
fully to discuss. I am to speak to you upon all subjects 
of human life ; I am to enter upon all those relations 
that are worthy of noble men ; I am to carry the light 
of investigation into all departments of public and 
domestic life; and, again, I am to soar to the Highest, 
and to trust myself to the wing of devotion. And since 
I address you, my fellow-citizens, a large part of whom 
I am so happy as to know, with a part of whom I am 
intimately acquainted, I can fully speak my mind ; 
freely and frankly I can lay before you my views and 
convictions, and all the longing and hope of my heart 
for the improvement of mankind* We can oflen ex- 
press to friends our inmost convictions upon subjects 
that' seem of highest import; we may win them to a 
view and purpose of life in which before we stood 
alone ; we* may persuade them to mourn with us over the 
vices, or rejoice with us over the hopes, of the age; — 
but, in the pressure of business, in the rush of dissipated 
social life^ the quiet, hallowed hour may not be found ; 
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m^ flame up; the tongue often falters that has begun 
to 8peak. Here I speak before friends, and I may 
i^a:k to you all as to friends ; but you expect earnest 
language, and arB- prepared for earnest investigation. 
Here the spirit can freely spread her wings, and soar 
above all bonds. 

' To-day, my respected friends, I will acquaint you in 
general with the sui^ect before nke, give you an idea of 
the science of duty, which I am to lay before you, de- 
cide upon ks connectio|is with general ethics, take a 
survey of its extent* and explain the mode of treatment 
which I sbftU pursue. 

By a short review of the previous course of lectures, 
ife shall reach the idea of the science of duties, i^hioh 
we have already sketched out in general terms. We 
first considered the impulses of man's moral nature, 
and inquired what mi^n, on account of his spiritual 
constitution, loves and esteems, hates and abhors, de^ 
sires and seeks, avoids and flees. We saw that he 
Ibndty embraces smd seeks whatever suppctfts, advances, 
elevates, enlarges his existence, and, on the contrary, 
repels as hostile whatever harms, destroys, oppresses, 
lioiits it. At the sam& time, we saw that hum^ life 
unfolda itself in various degrees, partly con&ied to oi^ 
gsniratioa and sensuality, partly in spiritual freedom 
and indq>endeiwe, but even here attached in pi»rt to 
the unchangiog and necessary, in part revi^aling itself 
in manifold development as an earthly, mental mani« 
festation. We accordiligly distinguish the seniuous 
impulse, which ^ives after sensuous, earthly enda( 
and goods; the moral impiidse, which maintains thcr 
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unchangeable, eternal ends of virtue and piety,-and sv^ 
ports the inner worth of man ; ,and the in^mlse to per- 
fection, which, standing, as it were, between the 
others, seeks every means to bring the spiritual life to 
its fuU^ fair, harmonious. devel<^ment, to ennoble man, 
and beautify bis earthly existence. We showed how 
these various impulses attain to consciousness in man; 
how often they are half understood, perverted, aftd 
wrested from their true nature, whereby all moral dis- 
tortions, onesidedness, delusions, vices, and follies 
originate ; how, on the contrary, the true wisdom of 
life allows to every impulse its due, assigns its ^bare 
and limits, brings all into harmony with each other, but 
yet, with true love and holy reverence, ranks the higher 
spiritual end supreme, and, although not despising the 
earth, ite charms a^d goods, considers that which is 
above, and in the temporal vicissitudes of things, — in 
the round of want and enjoyment, growth, bboni, and 
d^ay,^— never loses sight of the chief aim of human 
destiny. In the wise man's view of life, we gather, as 
upon the ground-plan of all pure .moral doctrine, all the 
rays of that pure human love, which, free from selfish- 
ness, seeks only that which concerns the life of human* 
ity, ii;idividiml}y and universally, and filled by which 
the individual becomes a pattern and representative o£ 
universal humanity. The great principle, in which, as 
in a focus, we comprised all, was the principle of pure 
Hfe. We considered , him to be the wise man, who 
truly lives, who measures. the whole depth and the 
whole compass of. life; we deemed him su^eh, who 
values the outward^ sensuous apparatus of life, as the 
cheerful friend of innocent^ gladsome enjoyment^ him. 
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who loves and pursaes entbttsiastically evdry deyelop- 
ment- of spiritual activity, power, and beauty — the 
eager runner for the prize in the path of every human 
perfection, the tender guardian of every flower of 
beauty that blooms in the garden^ of humanity, and 
the warm admirer of all human excellence and noble- 
ness; in fine, bim, who performs his sacred duty in 
the inmost sanctuary of itie — who> having God before 
his eyes and in his heart, filled with reverent regard 
for the image of God in men, and the laws of God's 
kingdom, prizes the worth of virtue, the peace of a 
good conscience, as the brightest jewel of life, and for 
this is prepared to sacirifice all else. 

We then wfsnt on to the consideration of prudence 
:and its mediating ofiice, and saw that, by knowledge 
Uid skill, it helps wisdom gain its ends, and knows 
how to bring about and realize what the heart desires, 
and the understanding approves. If, in our plan of the 
life of the wise man, we considered the mind filled by 
pure love, as the first principle and germ, we now con- 
sider it in its outward manifestation and vesJization, 
as if that germ had sent forth a trunk, branches, twigs, 
leaves, blossoms, and fruits — had vigorously expanded, 
and filled life. Prudence has to dp with the means 
of moral conduct; it brings the forces of nature to 
the service of wisdom ; it teaches man to rule and to 
use things; it supports the ordinances and institutions 
which make social life possible ; it prepares expedients, 
affords supports and aids. And since, upon the whole, 
it disposes, supports, and facilitates the moral conduct, 
it is only by its aid that the individual can act upon 
nature. Since it has introduced language, right, law^ 
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and order, into human society, every man should thank 
it for his ability to exert a wholesoiiie activity, to ex- 
press his thoughts and diffiise the truth, defend the 
cause of the widow and the orphan, and labor for the 
maintenance of peace* Since we are indebted to it 
for our convenient dwellings, we of course owe to its 
influence the fair virtues of hospitality ; and if any 
one, by his own disinterestefdness and the generosity 
of others, erects in the desert a home for the poor 
pilgrims, and provides it with all needful conveniences, 
«^ although the benevolent feeling which prompts the 
deed belongs to the nobleness 6f his heart, and the 
wisdom of his mind, — we are indebted to prudence 
for the means he employs in the good work, and for 
the execution of his plan by the suitable use 6f par- 
ticiriars, and especially for his ability to excite the 
interest of piouis, compassionate hearts. 

But here we must especially observe that office (^ 
prudence, by which it decides the relations of human 
intercourse, and thereby the problems and obligations 
of morality. Let us suppose that two men, who, with 
perfect maturity of soul, with tender and really noble 
hearts, had gone forth from their Creator's hand, but 
yet devoid of all experience and prudence, met to- 
gether. They would, receive each other with mutual 
love, arid would avoid every thing by which either 
couid be disturbed t>r injured. But, before experience 
had taught the points of contact between their lives, 
in which they must meet each other pleasantly or pain- 
fiilly, their intercourse would be wavering and uncer- 
tain. If one werie a herdsman, and the other a farmer, 
before the one knew the occupation of the other^ it 
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would be impossible for them not to disturb or perplex 
each other. -But, if they know what agriculture and 
the care of cattle demand^ and both confine themselves 
to their own sphere, they live near together with mu- 
tual benefit ; and thus they make a contract, by which 
they divide- between them the land they inhabit, and 
promise that- neither shall intrude upon the other's 
province. Now their mutual love becomes much more 
secure, and can be decidedly expressed; and they much 
more easily avoid anfioying each other ; they punctual- 
ly fulfil their mutual obligations ; each moves quietly in 
his own path^ and, whenever they meet, they peaceably 
give way tq each other^ or kindly hold out the cordial 
hand. ' 

Until prudence has fixed the relations of human in- 
tercourse, the moral laws lie shut up in an indefinite 
universal feeling. AH may be comprehended in the 
single principle, " Love thy neighbor as thyself.'^ But 
the question is. How shall I show this love? If I 
would make a friend a present which shall be at once 
useful and agreeable to him, I must needs know, in 
order to serve him, what implement, or book, or what- 
ever article, he lacks* To ascertain this is a problem 
of prudence — an agreeable task indeed, yet necessary 
in order to gratify the wish of an tffifectionate heart. 
Prudence, in general, must decide particularly how, 
and by what means, men should manifest their regard 
for each other ; and it makes this decision, -by weigh- 
ing together and balancing the relations in which men 
stand to each other; the claims they make upon each 
other; the expectations they raise in eKch other; the 
wuit« of each one, and hi« ability to satisfy them him* 
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•elf, and also serve others; and by deciding the ques- 
tion for each according to his individual circumstances. 
Hence it is prudence which expands the simple uni- 
v^sality of the moral law into individual and manifold 
applications; it is tliis which applies the one, self-same 
feeling of humanity to all the relations of nature. 

Hence it is to be c<»isidered that wisdom, or the 
dear and comprehensive consciousness of the moral 
law, is developed in human life in only the same pro- 
portion as prudence, or the knowledge x>f means ; and 
by this the moral relations are decided. The feeling 
even of a well-disposed and noble heart wavers, if it 
cannot adhere to a nxed social state ; it fails and Mis 
into the ignoble and coarse, if the social manners ate 
ignoble and coarse. Man is acted upon by society, 
and must be moulded by its influences. As the taste 
for the beautiful is established by good models, imd the 
individual seldom rises above the prevalent taste of his 
nation and age; so the moral sense is pliable^ and de- 
pendent upon the general culture. For instance, it is 
a part of the very nature of thf love between man and 
woman, that it leads to marriage, to a life of union, a 
community of effort, the fairer part of which consists 
in the education of the young. But marriage >is^ true 
marriage, and the union sure and inward, only when 
love is attended by an exclusive, inviolable fidelity. 
He who is born and brought up among a people with 
whom polygamy prevails, even if he takes a wife, will 
think nothing of the duty of being true to her ; and 
if, afterwards, desire for a younger and more beau- 
tiful one seizes him, he will deem it so sin to many 
)ker also. The first will,, indeed, feel herself iajuted by 
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tbi8^ but will na more mourn over tke kns of her 1k»* 
band's love, Uian over the loss of some casuil, mi- 
pJedged good, and caiiiu>t accuse him of infidelity lad 
wrong. The moral- feeling of both parties, in reference 
to what they have mutually to receive and give, is net 
yet purely educated and fixed. ^Cfari^ans, on the coik 
trary, who, from childhood^ have received into their 
minds the image of married life haUowed by fidelity, 
and owe their education to this, wiH i^amp the seal 
of constancy upon the marriage covenant, and the 
heart, of the man will maintain the obligation against 
all desires which can entice him to infidelity; Bat the 
support of married life, and the origin of its forms and 
customs^ depends upon Prudence, working in the ser- 
Tice of Wisdom. She, as giver of Jaws and ibrmer.of 
manners, will by and by remove every thing which 
<^poses the aim of wisdom, and introduce every thing 
which serves to carry it out And thus prudence tends 
to introduce the moral law into the conscience of man^ 
and into social intercourse — to present the image of 
tk'ue morality, ever purer and more tender in noble 
Bianners. 

The moral laws become duties by the effort of man 
to apply them in deposition and deed. By the instincts 
of the heart, by the convictions of the understanding, 
by the in^uence of religious, civil, and domestic edu* 
cation, by which the laws of nature and reason are 
stamped upon the youthfill mind with more definite and 
Mvmg expression, roan is hnpelled to conform to those 
laws, or obligated to obey them. By this obligation^ 
diat which was matter of perception and feding, be- 
eOmes mattier of wiH jmd action ; and, 4f the will i» 
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itrcHig and firai in the practice of duty, that which 
ought to be, and was merely possible, becomes aotuaT; 
the noble and grand form of virtue now enters into life, 
which, true to the Toice of God in nature and rerelation 
— battling for truth and justice — striving after the 
eternal goods of the spirit — fulfils the hope and long- 
ing of the pious heart, and presents a divine life in 
earthly realization. 

If we consider the moral laws as problems for the 
active man, or as duties, the science of duty then 
arises, the main outlines of which have been sketched 
in the previous course of lectures. We then consid- 
ered piety as the fountain of all duty — that state of 
feeling in which the purest and highest moral affisctions 
inhere. Two main duties flow from it — justice, or 
respect for human worth in our neighbors; honor, or 
respect for human worth in^ ourselves. This twofold 
duty of respecting man, may be expressed partly by 
necessary, though merely prohibitory, precepts; and in 
part, passing beyond all strictly-defined rulesj it is man- 
ifested in the broad, unrestricted purposes of the love 
that strives towards perfection; so that justice passes 
into benevolence and friendship, while honor is most 
vividly represented in noble self-respect. 

To carry out the consideration of the science of 
duty, as yet only sketched in general terms, together 
with ^he consideration of the disposition Of the virtuous 
man, or the science of virtue, constitutes the subject of 
the present course of lectures. Our task now is, in 
part to set forth fully and clearly what has already 
been indicated, partly to develop general principled 
into details, and show their closer application to life^ 
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^lik ihe first jpljLce^wJt will coosider the mftm doty of 
pietj and the religious life, a&d show that ia this the 
roots of all raoralitjF lie, tod that the pious feeling of 
the deyoUt raiind gives the only true consecration to 
moral affections and deeds. We will then proceed to 
the development of the two main virtues of justice and 
honor.. But, in order to gain a preliminary idea and 
survey of this detelopment, and comprehend the con- 
nection o£ particular cases with the universal principle, 
which is the end of this introduction, we need only 
refer to. what has already been said as to the connec- 
tion \of wisdom and prudence. Duties gradually de- 
velop themselves in particulars, since prudence affords 
means for the ends of wisdom, and fixes the relations 
of life. Hene^e the doctrine of special duties is dis- 
tinguished from Ihat jc^ universal morals by the fact, 
that it is more, closely allied to prudence, and enters 
more fully into t^e accommodations and relations of 
life. . . - 

We traced the science of life- wisdom to Jhe great 
principle of true life. He was deemed the wise man, 
who, with pure, manly Idve, embraces the true end, the 
real purpose, the essential, goods and worth, of human 
life. It is the spirit of life, which, in its broad activity, 
its manifold strivings, — but, at the same time, in its 
unchangeable unity' and individuality, and in harmoni- 
ous conipletenes», — dwells in the' mind of the -wise 
man ; it i» the pure light of heaven that fills and 
glorifies^ his soul. To give outward manifestation of 
thid ini^er light^ the wise man, by help of prudence, 
RiQst shape and govern the outward world according to 
the wrchtetype within him ; with creative energy he must 
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infuse the tspirli 6f life, which he bears within In all ki 
fulness^ into erery private relation, ewefj individuaT 
case. The sun of the pure spirit must beani forth upon 
the many-colored, infinite play of this variousJy-agitated 
Hfe, and mirror its image in thousand-fold reflections. 
In this treatise on practical ethics, we do nothing but 
apply the views and feelings of the wise man, which 
have all-eady been generally indicated, to the various 
relations of a life governed and developed by prudence. 
It is eter one and the same disposition, which, carried 
out into action, appears in different degrees and appli- 
cations, just as it is one and the same warmth, which, 
generated by the sun and earth, pervades with vitd 
energy all that lives, grows, and blossoms, breathfes, 
and moves. Yet the warmth that stimqlates the plants 
b one ; thai which is concealed in the coM-blooded 
animals, and, although not sensible to feeling, is yet 
actual, IS another ; difierent still is that which stirs the 
pulse of the warm-blooded animal, and in warm breath 
streams from his lungs. The good mbrd disposition, 
the spirit of love, is nought but the warmth of the 
spiritual world, generated by opening our bearts — so 
stirred by cold, earthly matter- — to the light of heaven's 
eternal sun. It pervades^ with sustaining, creative cji- 
ergy, every department of life; it supports and tipholds 
the institutions of civil society, founds the sacred 
hearth of domestic love, builds the tehiple of di- 
vine worship, plants the orchards and pleasure-gardens 
of human industry, of nobler spiritual culture, unites 
men in the trusty league of public spirit and patriotism. 
It is the settle warmth of love, which, with gentle power, 
draws the child to its mother's breast, and which breaks 
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ouV m fiamitig foes in the ^itkusiastie ioyer, of his 
fatherland. I^ brads^ the loving couple with chains of 
dowerfr; it Weaves the band of friendship between con- 
genial youths, fastens a greajt nation to its maternal 
soil, to the native customs and constitution, to the 
throne and^ altar; It is that which gives courage to 
the advocate, of the widow and the orphan to defend 
tbeiz: slender patrinionj from the grasp of avarice, and 
which urge& the hero to the field of battle, to contend 
for the glory of his nation. It is the same waiinth of 
love, which in^^es the jartisan, in his limited sphere, 
(e strive by industry and perseverance. 4o become the 
guardian of his family, and to maintain a useful position 
among his fellow-citia^ens ; the same, Which leads the 
mariner to the trackless paths of the ocean, to enlarge 
the compass of human knowledge^ and which kihdiaf 
the imagination of the artist, until he breathes life into 
the cold marble, or fills the ditiH canvas w^tb mind an4 
emotion* . .. , 

In our general outline of duty, we reached the main 

points of human obligation^ by referring to the rdations 

of life that are established by prudence. In order to 

make a more decided application of the. first 4ntyi 

Justice, we referred^ to the la#s of property and other 

civil rights, whicb^ originated in usage and compact : 

*we will now enter more minutely into; these delations, 

and make more various a|>pl«oa^ons; But^he duty and 

disposition, which, make these binding, is the ftame 

uniform principle, and |;he difference ismorely external. 

He who faithfully protects the property of the widow 

and the orphaut shows the aanie seim of justice as- ho 

ivbo fives the ld)orer his lawful hire, oar consciestiooBly 
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pays his jyst tax to the state. The auiie sentiment 
prompts him ^ who gives honest testimony in tho conrt 
of law, and him who^ conscientiously fulfils a contract, 
mkhoogh thet>riginal papers are lost He is eqiiaUy:a 
true son- of hia country, who observes, the laws of ihe 
state, even those which are n(^ watched over, with him 
who tramples down kindling treason with . brave reso^ 
lution, and wrests the torch from.the hand of the rebel, 
who would burn to ashes the fabric of civil order, ^r 
quenches with his own blood the already kindled flame. 
The same sentiment inspire^ the peace-maker, who 
spares no sacrifice to keep the peace- with his neighbor^ 
and the bold warrior, who draws the sword to defend 
the oppressed' The same thing lies at the foundation 
of all these offices of duty — respect for hujfnan worih, 
for humaii right, and for ike sacr^ institutions which 
have been established for their security* Th^ practice 
..4>f the duty of justice b nothing but the repeated ap- 
plication of the elementary principle to varying cir- 
eumstaneesw , , 

From the imperative, indiispensable duty, of justice, 
we shall then proceed to the claims of fi-ee love, of 
benevolence, charity, friendship, conjugal and domestic 
love, public spirit, patriotism. Here we cannot so well 
draw the lines of command, because love^ beyond the 
relations of right, must move in the waving lines of 
freedom; but it is the same stream of moral poiver and 
sentiment, which, through the department of positive 
duty, and through the boundless field of free love, .runs 
on in a thousand arms, brooks, and fountains, and 
sui^ains and fertilizes life. The just maft, who (Ms 
#acred reverence for the true dignity of humani^, will 
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fee at once beQie?o]«nr and beneficent; his heart will 
have a response for eterj one who bears the image of 
Qod; he will gi?e ai^ to the poor man, to whom he 
owes nothing, as 4rfeadily aB if he were in his debt. He, 
IB whose bosom a living sense of the high worth of 
matt beats, will glow withlove nni admiration, when* 
ever an example of human loveliness and perfection 
meets him^ and wiH incline with tender love and firiend- 
»hip towards aU that is truly worthy. The roan of his 
word/who abides by what he has promised, will pre- 
wrve ittviolate the covenatit of love ; deep, firm, and 
strong in all he undertakes, he wiH Im^ so in this. The 
good citizen will also be the good head of the family, 
and will not only discharge those duties "which care tbx 
the jnaintenance of his family requires, but Will pouf 
forth the ftilness of his love, by cjv^y tender care an4 
efibrt to protect, support, cherish, and educate his 
children. The true observer of tlie law will With 
trusty love embrace his country, to^ which he owes 
every thing r he wiH cling -faithfully to its customs and 
nationality,^ and regard as his own the public good, npoi) 
which his own reposes. And thus every flowet of love 
springs from the strong; jiiicy trunk of justice, draws 
from it nurture and increase, and sickens and dies 
when its vital power^ decays, v 

The second duty is honor, or respect for human 
worth in oneself t yet" this is one with justice. True 
honor belongs Only to the just man, whose whole being 
bears the stamp of reverence for man. He who never 
attaclcs the worth and fi^^edom of another, will walk 
before every man, however mighty, with noble pride 
and uprightness; he who allows none to be his slave, 
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will never stoop to bas^ oenrility. Not&ing is more 
worthy jmd honorable, thva the rectitude of the hbnest, 
candid man, who despises all the arts of lying, deceit, 
and trickery, and walks the <^n path of sineerityv No 
hero is greater than the man of honor, who, iJike un* 
moved by the threats and allurements of the tyrant, 
swerves not a step from the p2|th of rectitude, ^nd 
would sooner bow his head under the a^te of the exe- 
cutioner, than under the yoke of shame. There is no 
honor like that of the just, free citizen, wlio, iii the firm 
league of civil union, maintains his position, equal with 
equal, standing upright with the upright, and who, if 
he. stood alone among the fallen, wouW fed liimself 
dishonored, because he saw man dishonored ; and every 
other honor^ which is pntkd up by the oppression 
and plunder of fellow-citizens, is the offspring of mentd 
disease and distortion, the. flickering ignis fatuus of a 
putrid bog. We liyr the same principle, therefore, at the 
foundation Of the duty of iionor, as of justice ^ and the 
distinction consists only in itsj^elation and application^ 
since hohqr hsB regard to the conduct of map in refer^ 
ence to himsdf, and justice ia concerned with his con* 
duct in regard to others. 

As justice, in its full, living development, passes into 
love, benevolence, friendship; so honor, or $ei^respect, 
becomes self^ove, and noble striving after peraOnuV per- 
fection, after spiritual culture^ and every fairer graces 
It is the same sentiment by which man, with a boUq 
pride, strives to preserve his dignity from degradation, 
and by which he labors ,to lend to this dignity every 
possible brightness and ornament* He who seeks to 
win the respect of othcirs by justice, i^^rightness, and 
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maslj Tirtue, will be eager 4o8eGiira it by other 9tf 
eellenees. He whose firmneds aod. frankness consist 
Bot merely in rnde djaring, wilK not' allow his spirit to 
ron wild into rudeness, bat wiAl seek henor by^ refined 
education, «id will aim at noble deeds, -which will pro- 
mote hi» usefiihies^ in society, and win gratitude and 
reputation. ' A noble: ambition also accompanies trae 
sel^respect. Although a man's -worth is not decided 
by what others^ think of him, yet the man of true 
jnorality Hres in ao intimate sympathy with his fellow* 
nien, that theic respect cannot but be immeasurably 
dear to him. The honest, but sluggish man, who b 
indifferent to glory and distinction, will, even in prom- 
inent and extraordinary cases, be capable of no great 
sacrifice; and he is consequently not a true seeker of 
honor. - 

Thus every thing that concerns human duty, is an 
effluence from pure respect and loi^e for man ; and the 
various precepts and obligations are like the prismatic 
colors into which the pure light is divided. The daims 
of business or profession exhibit most manifold variety ; 
yet thi» belong^ almost wholly to the department of 
prudence, superbitending and takinj^ advantage of this 
variety. The calling of the farmer is very different, 
indeed, from that of the schoTar ; and there is no easy 
passage between the two, as- there is between different 
duties. That which is\>f avail in every calling is, on 
the one hand, love of activity and completeness, and 
aeal for the common good ; on the other hand, a striv- 
ing of mind for the mastery over nature, or the realiza- 
tion of it9 outwiEurd freedom ; and both that love and 
that zeal^ and.thia striving to be firee, are deeply united 
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in the pare respect and loVe for humanity fipoth Which 
all moral activity springs. 

From this preliminary sunrey of the science of per- 
sonal duties, and its connection with general ethics, its 
mode of treatment is at the same time illustrated. This 
consists in universally regarding the motive, deducing 
all from the inner moral disposition, and consideriag 
the outward releitions but as the mirl'or of the inward 
man. To decide upon externals is the office of pfu- 
dence, which in part confines itself to the actually ex* 
isting, and in part proposes new problems for the future. 
Prudence is indeed necessary to moral conduct, but thfc 
heart, the feeling, the sentiment, is the true fountain of 
health. Besides, the problems of prudence are' infinite, 
and the learner can never exhaust them, since life is 
ever affording new instances, and the cases of conduct 
are blended in the most iUmifold ways. The teacher 
of morals need*, therefore, apply himself only to general 
relations, and leave the details of particular cases of 
experience to the r judgment of the individual. The 
moral science which is devoted to particular ^ases. of 
duty, is called casuistry; this, as generally treated, is 
not only useless, but hurtful. It is useless, because no 
case is just like another, and nothing ever returns as it 
was; consequently every general defnrition' wavers and 
twists, and admits of no just application. A case x)f 
conduct consists not merely in the outward position of 
the actor, but also in his inward disposition, ^is mo- 
tives, moral formation, and the impressioii he has re- 
ceived fVom without. Two men may conduct different- 
ly in the saine cases, and yet dutifully, although not 
equally nobly and prudently. , What is th^ use, then, of 
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judghig imiFersally of indiridua} casea, since no oi^ 
ca& be gttided bjr such judjgments? And, moree?er, 
the isolated treatment of single cases is hurtlbl, because 
the delusion is thus cherished that mondity is concerned 
only with the o\itward slate, whereas its business is with 
the motive. /It is certainly useful to consider the gen* 
eral relations in ,whtch correct feeling should be man- 
ifested, so that, while the understanding is enlightened, 
the heart may be stirred; and, while manifold details 
are deyeloped, these should always be referred -to an 
imperative princij^e. But it is the chief office of the 
moralist to act upon the affections ; and my aim shdl be 
to appeal, in the clearness of understanding, to the sen- 
sibilities of the heart. 

But this is a difficult task for the teacher, and the 
effect he produces is uncertain. The tone and jdiapo- 
sjjtion of the heart are a gracious, gi^ of the Creator, 
who grants to one a gentle, susceptible heart, and 
weaves that of another from sterner stuff; who nur- 
tures one from infancy with the heavenly food of love 
and inspiration, and permits the other to grow up in 
spiritual penury. Happy the man, whose heart, formed 
of tender stuff, early warmed by the noble afiectiona 
of mother, father, instructor, learns to beat for all 
that is good and fair; which can attach itsdf to the 
hearts of friends^ and to the broad, fond bosom of a 
noble and earnest nation. For him, a single spark 
from the teacher's enthusiasm is enough to. kindle a 
flame : his fervor finds nurture in his own breast. But 
where sensibility, and fulness, and warmth: of soul, are 
lacking, the most eloquent instruction and appeal will 
be fruitless, and will make at best hi|t a fleeting is^ 
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pression. The naor^ life of our na&ion and i^e is 
bless^ by many gi^; fainily4ife now blooms with 
fonder, more affectionate tendernesa; a. lively sseal for 
education, ^rsonid culture, and knowledge^ prevails; 
even art and poetry have borne many fair Uo8soin& 
Yet selfishness has every where spread its roots, even in 
undertakinga the noblest in them^lves I we want pub- 
lic virtue and earnest public spirit^ we live more by 
the senses, and in the lower impulses, than in effective 
earn^tness — and passive luxury poisons the finest af- 
fections; science lacks bold freedom; art and poetry 
need decided taste and holy ardor. Moreover, our 
religion is diseased^ partly by cold criticism, partly by 
feel)leness of sentiment, and by dinHsightedness that 
ahnns the light, especially in respect to living^ mord 
power. Jt is well for us ^o be rebuked for our de- 
ficiencies, , and to be roused from our indolence; to 
be kuadled by the light of in^iration, and animated and 
invigorated by its^warra^ vital breath; to bavo our cold, 
contracted hearts pervaded and expanded by, the fire of 
a higher love. Would that an appeal might be made, 
powerful enough to wdten in minds even a glimmer of 
a new dawn! Q that it might flow forth as the waves 
of the organ's melody, to fill hearts with holy zeal, and 
move them to lofty tboughts ! — thi* it might sound 
like the pealing truinp of battle, to rouse a noble 
courage for truth and justice ! — that it might melt the 
heart, like the sweet, soft flute^ to pervade it with ten- 
der love for the purer beauty and nobler ornament of 
moral perfection! — that it might be as a thousand« 
voiced, harmonious concert, in which the strong ac- 
ecMrds with the tender^tbe soft with the powerful, and 
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«ntbet<mes in mqBjM^dored splendor join in unison 
all the riches of variety, to waken intoations of the 
infinite fulness and lofly harmony of ^e moral world t 
Would that every ^ouch with which the chords of fed- 
ing resound, might ring thro^gh the soul, and make it 
vibrate in accordance ! Would that every heart would 
turn with sympathy- to others, and, like an harmonious 
strain^ ppur itself forth, in the universal harmony of an 
inspiration that should regenerate the world ! 
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LECtURE II, 

TIRTUE, AND THB NATURE OF THE YIRTU0U8 DISPOSITION. THE 
CARDINAL TIRTUtS, AND, IN THE FIRST PXACE, CLEARNESS 
OF MIND. ' - ' 

The problem before us 19 to consider fautiian daties, 
however manifotd they may be, as ever one and har- 
monious -^ not merely as casual, external manifesta- 
ti(Mis, but as the result of the inward disposition. The 
mor4 Hfe has been compared, and by our Savior him- 
self, to a tree, which brings forth fruits, go6d or evil. 
What fruit it produces is decided by its nature- — by 
the circulation of the sap — by the mode in which the 
nutritive substances, derived fVom the earth and the ah*, 
are worked up and assimilated to its juices. It is, of 
course, the gardener's duty to provide rich soil and 
eopibns watering for the trees from which he expects 
abundant fruits ; but he looks for noble fruits only from 
the noWo tree. Do men -gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles? Would a wild apple-tree, however 
richly nurtured, produce noble fniit t A good tree 
only brings forth good fruity but a bad tree bad fruit 
Nothing from without can be introduced into that tree, 
which shall make it bring forth ^ood fruit. No more 
can moral life be kindled by telling men, " Yoii must 
conduct y^aurself so and so in this and that case;" or 
by urging them to act thus and thus. Should we not 
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deride tbe M\j of the gardener who, ta deceive hiim 
seH* and others, should hang u^on 4he branches of ut 
unfruitful tree, fruit borrowed ^om another treet It 
might for some tiine deceive the eye, bat it would 
soon wither. Those persons do no. better, who either 
themselves imitate the actions of others, and anxiously 
follow their precedent, without having their spirit, or 
who urge others to observe a certain line of conduct, 
without realizing hs meaning and spirits 

It is a common fault, in the education of children, 
to point out to scholars barely the outside of morality, 
and merely to direct their actions, instead of brtnghig 
out their powers. This fauH is incurred by accustom* 
ing children to what is deemed good by means of re« 
^raint, instead of determining and warming their 
hearts towards it by the i^(met pf \wei or, again, by 
so teaching virtue as to draw attention only to the 
consequences of actions, and to the opinions of the 
world. It^is not proper to be ever saying to them, 
"What will people say of Aisi" "That ia vulgar!" 
or, 'f You will not get alotig in the world if you do so ; 
every body will despise you and cast you oflt" If the 
child is sluggish, or even very degenerate, such admo- 
nitions will do w} good. But, even if he is weH dis- 
posed, diligent, and exemplary, while his zeal is ex- 
cited by being pointed to the reward he expects or has 
received, a spirit of selfishness and false ambition is 
excited in him. In this way mea are educated, who 
will do nought for love of the thing itself, but all for 
outward show and profit. The sense of honor and of 
shame may indeed be appealed to in children, and the 
opinion of others may sometimes be a sqbstiiu^ for 
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^OBflcieDce in the mde mind; bat their hearts shcnM 
be eonstantly wrongbt upon, tnd true love ber quick** 
ened within ; first, by love towards those to whom thej 
vw^ gratitude and obedience, and then by imparting 
i sense of the inward goodiless and beaaty of that 
which they are urged to purrae. If they are to be 
made industrious, soas to render labor itself an enjoy- 
ment, the impulse of curiosity must be roused in them; 
order, cleanliness, temperance, decorum, roast become 
inner wants, just as wholesome air is needfbl for breath- 
ing ; they must abhor the vulgar ^nd ignoble, and seek 
the noble and beautiful. ' 

Another fault, incurred not only by parents and 
teachers in regard to youth, but also by moralists and 
preachers in the instruction of the people, consists in 
their seeking to work only upon the understanding, by 
giving fixed precepts or rules referring to individual 
cases. We know that a g<k>d disposition is universally 
and in every respect the same; and the difference in 
its iBodes of showing itself belongs only to prudence, 
which considers and adjusts the particular circuttH 
stances that attend individual cases of action. By this 
mode of teaching, or, as the phrase is, moralizing, 
merer prudence is formed, and prudent, not truly moral 
and virtuous, men are educated. This culture of pru- 
dence is, indeed, very incomplete ; true prudence con- 
rists in the energy of the fre^^ soul, which knows how 
10 embrace and treat every relation, every instance in 
life, with a living, original individuality. But, even 
if certain rules of prudence are universally applicable, 
tuid can be aj^rehended, and such moral teaching in 
(»e reelect promotes ntility, yet, on the other hand| ' 
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it is petftictoofl^ since it le^Tes the beart cold, nd tmrili 
attention merely to externak. A moral traimng is thm 
ejected, but oot a liviDg culture. As the ehiki before 
the rod of the master is led by ttureal^ tad rulet^ so 
the onesided understaadipg becomes master over the 
free will of men f it stamps its rules, like- foreign^ dead 
forms^ upon the heart and will ; and actions cold, with* 
oat life, spirit, and individuality, are the consequence. 
And, while that prudence rules^ which looks to results 
solely for the profit or loss of aoUons^ the motives ap- 
pealed to will be more or iess sdfii^ Yet selfishness 
is the poison of morality; the best fruit of. such s 
course of conduct is like the apple of Sodom,,—- if - fair 
without, dust and ashes w^hin. 

The whole man, understanding, hearty and will, must 
be appealed to -r- a living moral power miisl he ffowr^ 
into his soul — in order to a true moral culture* HiMi 
<ma be formed and moulded; this faith is at the ibui|di^ 
lion of every effort of education and bamma cutltve^ 
snd shows itself in that r^entance that pvompts Kr 
reformation. Even plunts and beasts can be eniiobled, 
although but sVowly, and by loQgrcontiitued ewe: inte 
man,: on tbe contrary, a isreative i^fk may be tbrown, 
which at ooce enkindles a better life, or^ by;i^ deeper 
itisight into his instincts, the nurture can be applied by 
which the good is strengthened, and its growth pow^r* 
folly furthered. Knowledge of the inward man, a 
deep penetration in^ his inclinattions and impulses, 
bis. virtues and failings^ are indispensably necessary t0 
the instructor who i^ould act ujN>n the soul. He must 
(ake every man as^ he is, in order to act upon him ; 
but he mu^ also know what man should and can be: 
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the model of pore hamsnitjp, of coHtplete raorolitj an^ 
irirtue, milBt stand before his soul, that he niay form 
the material at hand after this pattern ; this image of 
perfection innst he- place in lineaments of flame before 
him whom he would educate^ that by it his soul may be 
ttilightened and kindled. 

Such an image we will now endeavor to trace out. 
We will mark out^ as it were, the inner moving and 
forming Jife of the good, healthy, rigorous tree, which 
hears the fair blossoms and fruits of virtue and per^ 
fectien; we wUl^ Bpy out the inward stir and action 
of the vital moral pow^, and try to oast our longing 
vision into its secret laboratory. 

If we would actually represent the moral duties as 
I result of the disposition, we necessarily presuppose 
that this disposition can really exist in the heart. We 
must, in general, therefore, ^hile developing this di^ 
position, refer to such a hearty and t>ear the image 
of it in^ Our soul. Even in those whom we instruct, 
we must presuppose such a state of mind, because, 
otherwise, they would not understand and eomprehend 
«s ; and, in order to be able to presuppose it, we must 
jitrive in advance to exeite it. The injure, unrefi&ed 
man does not comprehend the pure light cif the Spirit ; 
we mi^ hiM up te him the hateflil, gross form <)f bis 
inner bemg, in order, if ^x^ble, to shook him with 
abhorrence of hiniself, and to prompt him to turn to 
the path of reformation ; but the pure form of ennobled 
humanity can be held up only to the pure, to purhj 
and glorify him yet the more. Yet a good dispo^tion 
is to be claimed only for the will that acts accordingly ; 
it is BO. merely idle impulse, that is not carried out into 
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Fife. We mtist therefore assign to the disposition whieh 
we require, a decided state of the will, aod« while we 
require a good ilispositioa, must at the same tiioe show 
what task is thereby propot^d to the will, what energjr 
and perseverance it has to nianifest, if it would, liva 
accordingly ._ We call those, who obediently subject 
iliemselves to duty, npd perform it with good, ^strong 
wi/l, virtuous,* the image of virtae, therefore, must be 
marked out, before we proceed to the development of 
duties. 

Virtue^ like the good disposition, or sentiment, is but 
one. We ate accustomed, in common life, to spesik of 
manifold virtues, and to deem that some may exist 
without the others, aUd that even many are compatible 
with certain vice^, failings, and immoraJKies; but such 
virtues ; are liardiy genuine. Some man, for instance, Ift 
praised as an upright^ responsible man, in business and 
civil life'; but he has cast off, and left to his fate, a son, 
who could not resolve upon the profession which he 
had chosen for him. He deals justly towards all others ; 
he treats his son only with harshness; But surely the 
virtue of justice which he practises is not the true one^ 
and it flows nbt from pare, good sentiment > but it is th# 
frair of a temper strong, yet cold, and inclined to as- 
perity. Another man is dtsttnguished by a i^trict seuffs 
of honor, for which, whenever it is at stake, he witt 
Make the severest sacrificies; bnt wrongs which are 
not branded as dishonorable by public opinion, the 
oppression of the weaker, arrogance, pridii, insolettce, — 
of these he^is not seldom guilty, because he is wanting^ 
in a disposition truly good, and extending to every act 
)fany men aie just, irue, and honorable, in weighty 
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matters^ but io trifles they gi?e ftiU play to their pa»* 
siona. They dlpw themselves some small unjust ad- 
vantage, because they think it cannot be of much im* 
portance ; they defame the reputation of their neighbor 
by malicious calumny and wicked insinuations, because 
they do not fed that their free» manly dignity is de- 
graded thereby. Such men lack true, virtue, which is 
trusty in trifles as well as in great things. . No man is 
in fact perfect aud faultless; and great virtues stand 
oflen side by side with great weaknesses. Indeed, no 
truth is more undeniable than, this — that human virtue 
is not what it should be, and is always defiled by the 
9taios of sin; and the ofieoer this truth is realized, the 
more prevalent imperfection is, the more ought w^ to 
press on to perfection. There is a wide distinction 
between the faults and weaknesjBes of a truly virtuous 
man» and the traQ^ressions and vices of him who has 
in hiinself certain good qualities Jis natural gifts, or 
mere habits. The light of genuine virtue beams in its 
own peculiar splendor, even while spots appe^ upon 
it; and it shines far diflerently from the faint^ obscured 
lustre of the virtue that springs from native tempera* 
n^ent, or from jnere habit. . Even if a tree haa some 
defect, -«— even if» on the side where it lacks light and air, 
the growth is retarded, — ^jet the other branches ar^ 
green and blooming, fresh and flourishing. It is thcu 
with human virtue. If it is only living as e whole, — ,• 
if it springs from inward power and fulness, — it may 
be imperfect by a defect or weakness ; y^t this imper- 
fection» although blameworthy, does . not take away its 
peculiar essence. 
True virtue is a whole^ cast from a single piece^,solid 
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-and |iure; not a mixed mas?, moHeb from different orea» 
nor carefully soldered together from va^ious^ pieces. It 
is a living body, with a living soul ; not a puppet, which 
is hung wi^ drapery to make it counterfeit the human 
form ; and. its actions are living motions, springing from 
inward impulse and life, not produced by force and 
artificial calculation^ This triith should be recognized, 
in order to avoid all delnsioii from the deceptions of 
hypocrisy, and from the- anxious efforts of those who 
are studious merely of a refined outward good breeding ; 
and in order, even in sincere; endeavors aAer virtue, to 
escape the error of acting as if it depended upon this 
or that particular, or this or that excellence —^ an error 
which frustrates all sineere endeavor, isince the energies 
are thereby turned towards scattered piu-ticnkrs, and 
thus dismenfbereid. They who covet virtue, should 
know that they ou|ht to strive after complete virtue 
with the whole soul, and that thef have tor gain the 
wholQ or none; they' ought, therefore, before they apply 
thmnselves to this^ or that dutiful deed, and appropriate 
this or that good moral, to be roused to perform, before 
all things, the elementary and original act of turning 
the^mtnd towar<b-virtne, and make a beginning of aH 
morality, by determining to be moral fi'ora the inmost 
heart, with al) the energy of the son], with all love and 
til zeal. ' > ^ 

Indeed, every moral action rests on an elementary 
and original act, \Hiich, deef^y {tilled in the heart, 
and constantly renewed, cognizable to the eye of the 
i^ nowise alone, is the germ of all outward acts which apl^ 
pear to the gaze of men. AsJ in the vegetable germ, — 
which^ by fore^ of Ae «i|», the w$ter, and the light, is 
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viflfied IB the doraianit seed eorn,— *aH hes infold^i 
which afterwards springs from it above the eaith ; and 
the forming principle, according to an inner law, by and 
by produces all individual parts-^ trunk, twtgs> leaves^ 
blossoms, and fruits, so that in ooe the condition of the 
other is contained; — as, in the mysterious^ wonderful 
moment when the heart of the human gernv begins to 
beatj^ the lot is cast upon the life of the future man^ 
together with the form of his body, wi^ the sum of his 
vital and spiritual ^wers, with the state of his dispo* 
sttiott — as his days are numbered and decided, yel 
before they are unfolded in the course of time; — thus 
the moral life of man proceeds from- an inner, secret 
source, and nothing can appear in it, which has not 
been previously placed there, and inwairdly prefigured^ 
This source is an act, therefore, a work of freedom, -and 
lies within the power of man. He should not excuse 
himself for his immorality, on the ground that he is 
determined by nature and destiny to be immoral : to 
every one. free poweF is given, and the ability to increase 
it indefinitely. Destiny, indeed, exercises a powerfcil 
mfliience over men, and without the divine favor the 
work of moral culture cannot succeed; but the divine 
favor remains fruitless an(^ unavailing, jf human active 
ity does not respond to.it. We call this inner source 
of all virtue a fundamental and original act, but not ip 
the sense that it must precede all other acts> and then 
cease, but inasmuch as it precedes, and lies ^ the 
foundation of, every .external act. As a fundamental act, 
it must be ever repeated; therefore it ie the source of 
all individual actions ;. it is,^ as such, pure activity with* 
out any rest; it nevor ceases^ and begins. ever iinew* 
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As thd beat of the heart can never stand stilT, unless the 
life stand still, so this -main moral act, this source of 
ail moral activity, must be in constant fiow, in order 
that man may conduct morally. But this act is not 
only renewed and ever progressive, as the breath it 
constantly renewed and generated, — it also increases 
in power ^hd efficacy, in d€|>th and compass, or, rf it 
does not increase, lessens. The virtuous man should 
constantly improve, because every one needs improve* 
ment, because human virtue is always imperfect. Gen- 
uine virtue is a progressive aim at imporovement ; it 
does not aim merely at externals in order to show itself 
in works of justice and love, and to better the Hfe of 
oar brethren, to protect and prosper them, to extend 
truth and right, and battle with wroo^ and falsehood ; 
but it has an inward aim, to eradicate weakness and 
sin more ond more from the mind, to purify the hearty 
to strengthen the will, to riectify the understanding and 
convictions.- We consider this effort towards improve- 
ment an essential constituent of true virtue ; but, even 
in thisf its unity is unbroken, and every work of 
amendment, every advance on the path of goodness, is 
nothing but an expression of thitt fundamen^ activity 
which works on ever ki the same constant manner. 

This virtuous fundamcmtal di^)OsitiDn of ip^ is 
usually denominated character; and men are rightly 
judged/ not so m^h uccording to single deeds, as by 
that entire moral manifestaition which is called charac- 
ter. In Grefsk,, character menns stamp ; and, in fact^ 
this fundamentvl moral disposition gives its peculiar 
stunp to all that the nan does. As the tree^ by its 
nature, the mingling of its jui^es^ and of its indweUr* 
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ing formatire prmtiple, mrnintMiis an indiridiilditjr ia 
its whole growth, in the formattoq of its twigs, leaTes, 
blossoms, fruit, which is never destroyed, stand on 
whateyerisoil it may^ — 'thus man maintains bis indind-! 
uality in all he does, and stamps on M his actions his 
own peculiar seal. The word charaUer b used in a 
broader ^ense, which does not here belong to it; it 
sometimes designates the temperament, which consists 
in the modificatMni of the mental energies according 
te the degree of their vivacity, strength, and depth. 
The distinction is made between a lively, cheerful, and 
flighty, a rash and impetuous, a dull and melancholy, 
a quiet and persevering, temperament This peculiar- 
ity of temperament docs do| constUvte the morahchar^ 
scter, but facilitates or retards, and only diversifies the 
work of virtue. The lively and flighty temperament 
will hinder the virtuous man in the exercise of pi^ 
tienee, vhich, on the contrary, is of easier observance 
to the BMm of qoiet, persevering ^temperament. Those 
virtues which are produced and faciliuted by natural 
disposition, are galled temperamental, and such have 
no purely moral worth. What man is by means of his 
temperaq^t, he is pot by means of his freedom ; but 
true virtue is a work of freedom ; and we place this 
before our eye t6 stamp its grand, sublime image on 
our minds. 

Whatever man would contemplate and conceive o( 
must appear to him, even if a whole, in difierent parts: 
only when we distinguish the parts; do w« compreheiid 
the whole definitely. At a glance, we embrace the 
whole, and receive the full impression of it ; but,^ after 
ire divide it into individual parts,, this or ihat mtHf 
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^iEact, charm> or touch us, but the. impresaion of 
these does not equal that of the whole. As soon at 
we unite the iadividual pairts agaio, and sunrey the 
unioD^ the grai^d, entire impression is repeated. Ttnifr 
we view a picture, a landscape. The first look is 
i^riki^g, and, according as the beaatiful or sublirae 
predoHiinates, ravishing or exalting: the nearer exam* 
ination of individuaJ parts that ensues, entertains, glndr^ 
dens,^ and charms; hvii the first impression is^ as it 
were, dismembered by this, and can be recovered by 
the imagination cmly through a rei^wed survey of the 
whole. Both should be united — the view of the 
whole and that of the parts; since the former, without 
tbe latter, remains indefihite, and the latt^ is devoid < 
of unity and consistency. It is thus with the consid>« 
eration of human virtue; for the sake of clearness 
and definiteness, we must separate^ it into parts; but, 
for the sake of presierving the idea of Uie whole; in 
which its true essence consists, we must proceed firomi 
its. unity, and return to it again. 

Would that I might set before your souls, in visible, 
striking representation, the model of the virtuous char* 
acter^ so as to fill your heart and mind with a powerful 
impression of its beauty and subiimity, in onter that 
the idea of its entire perfection might never fail you 
in the closer consideration of the individual partis! 
Would that I could find a suitable figure to mirror 
forth its grandeur and majesty I But all the heauty 
and sublimity that nature affords, is but ^ faint reflect 
tlen of moral beauty ated spiritual sublimity ; and aii 
earthly colors, with Which I could adorn its image, «ee 
«!Bfy a fyM», borrowed glimmer. -What is more sabt 
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liinie than Uie agkated sea, when Ae taking hurri6and 
Btira up the flood, sa that here the yawning abyss opens/ 
there the waves storm the heavens, the thunder emu- 
lates the sounding suites, and the Hghtning illtfoiines 
^e iearful spectacle? But still more sublime is the 
human ^rit, whieh stands unshaken amid the uproar 
of nature ; the iirm eye, that looks placidly down the 
abyss; the strong breast, that trembles at no terrors. 
Like a flake in the whirlwind, the light ship sweeps 
from mountain-wave down into the gulf, then rises; 
but calmly the hero seizes the- helm, which hasi fallen 
from the pilot's ^ble hand, and discreetly guides the 
vessel away from the threatening rocks. Beauty and 
sublimity vre united in the pro^>ect of a high moun« 
taiUj which, lifting ks roeky summit proudly to. the 
dottds, covered with green woods and pastdres, sinks 
in. lovely u^idulations down to fruitful hillocks, washed 
by clear floods, adorned with vineyards, and is lost in 
plains decked with the riches of the harvest : the vault 
of the cloudless heaven overarches it in deep azure,' 
the sun sheds upon it all the brightness and colored 
splendor of the day ; pure, bland breezes play around 
it, and, like bees, bear oh light pinions their spicy 
fragrance from hill to hill, from vale. to vale; in till 
its joy, and fulness, and pride, it stands in quiet gran- 
deut, eveti amid the fearful tempest, whose lightnings in 
vain strike its summit, and whose clouds it compels to 
pour their fruitful showers upon its woods and pastures. 
Yet. more majestic still is the soul of the virtuous 
man, in his exaltation above all earthly vicissitudes of 
Ibrtune and misfortune f in the unwavering calmness; 
immobility, and fortitude, with which he controls the 
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thingf around Mm ;. m the ^reaiWe activity, with which 
he uniyersally extends life^ form, movement; in the 
clearness of mind^ which, like the sun, sheds light and 
he^t around, and still shines on, even when the heaveai 
are covered with. clouds; in Jlhe purity of heart, which, 
like the azure ether that is vaulted far above the circle 
of eaxthly darkness^ receives undimmed the rays of di- 
vine love into itself^ and radiates them again. 

We must now set before th.e soul a vivid image of 
the mental constitution of the truly virtuous man, thai 
shall include within itself all that we wish to develop. 
3ut we must intelligibly discern its unity and centre, 
so as to be able to .refer to it all particulars. Now, 
we know that the, human mind consists of three main - 
faculties ; that i^ whole vitality is manifested in intel^ 
lect,^ feeling, 4uid activity; and that activity, in coih> 
nection with intellect, forms the will, which is to be 
regarded as^ the centre, and the allniniting, controlling> 
and decisive power in the inner man. We know^ — and 
evejcy experience is an assurance of it— that one is 
worthy only so far as he .wills to be, by the decision 
and firmness of liis. will \ that every good impulse, all 
goodness fif heart, without a^ good will, remains power- 
less and inel^cient. Virtue belongs especially to the 
will ; the very derivation of the word shows this. He 
is virtuous who does his duty ; and this is done only by 
strength of will and activity. Hence, if we would por- 
tray the mental constitution of the virtuous man, we 
roust draw the image of a good, strong will; this con- 
stitutes, the kernel and centre of virtue. But the will 
has an influence upon the whole being. First qf all, 
the formation of the perceptive faculty, or the under- 
voL. r, 1L 
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itftnding/ dependil upon it;: ami a aotiiid condkioabf 
this faculty belongs to virtue. In fine, to a good wiU, 
a pure heart, open only to gckMlness, mu^ be united, 
and both wiU mutually protect one another. 

Thus hate we found, in the virtues of the wUl, the 
intelfect, and the heart, the main articles of human 
tirtue. The Ancient Greek moralists, and, followiog 
their precedent, the ancient Christian moralists, reck- 
oned four cardinal virtues, namely, wisdom, temper- 
ttdce, fortitude, and justice ; but these may easily be 
reduced to three, since wisdom belongs to the under- 
standing, temperance and fortitude to the will, and jus^ 
tice to the heart. 

In Our development of these virtues, we will first 
in course start from the inteUect, since moral con- 
sciousness is always the first requisite; then we pro* 
ceed to the wiHj and specify its virtuous state ; and, 
finally, treat of the state of the heart, and thus prepare 
the way for the doctrine of duties, which for a pure and • 
susceptible heart alone has significance and validity. 
At the present boor, we wiH first consider the virtue 
of the intellect. - 

The ancients, in this respect, demanded of the vir- 
tuous man wisdom and prudence. But wisdom' and 
prudence are, at least in their perfection, a matter of 
eultivation, and therefore not to be required of every 
dtie, and not attainable by every one. The virtue 
which we tequire as the foundation of all morality, 
must be such as can be the common property of all 
ttien; we must not stretch our demands so high, as to 
^iscotirage those to whom fortune has denied the talents 
'and tneans of a high intettectual culture. 8ttll less should 
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we demand, as reqaisrtes to tirtoe, affiuenoe of Itnoi^ 
edge^and insight, sohojarship and scteBoe, since all tfaiB 
is denied the people ; and hence virtue itself must be 
denied, whilst, at the ^ame time, it b set forth at the 
true aim^ of all. All who bear within themselves the 
dimity of humanity, and are adopted in the ChristiaB 
covenant of faith and iove, -^ high andiow, lettered and 
unlettered, • — should and can have part in the worth of 
virtue, and bear its divine seal. For before the com- 
plete culture of wisdom^ and prudenoCj sad comprehenh 
sive intellect^ it .seems to be a demand made of all who 
would, claim the name of virtuous, that they should 
have attained a just conviction of what is just and 
good. It is self^vfdent, that to seek ifba" just eonviotions 
is implied in the virtuous eharaoter itself; bat the for* 
motion of opinion has its different degrees, and depends 
on the prevailing manners and way of thinking. The 
virtuous man must^ in this reelect, be subject, in a mea» 
lire, to his age add nation, and must share this or that 
error. But we^ cannot place the proper essence of yvh- 
tue merely in a degree or relation; ita nature wotiild 
thus be made to waver, and wholly disappear from our 
contemplation. L^t us suppose two men, who, had 
they lived in the same nation md circumstances, would 
have deserved the same merit on the score of virtue. 
But the one lives among a peofde with whom conjugal 
fidelity and strictness^ are of no account ; and, altfaougii 
in other respects trusty and honorable, he is guilty of 
infidelity. The othe^ one, on the -contrary, has been 
preserved, by the better morals of his natiou, firom all 
violation of chastitf and troth. . Now, ought we to at- 
ttibe, oir the whole, to the latter Ja higher worth of vir^ 
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tuc, because he excelled the former in this point t Per- 
haps "^ has other failings, from which the former is 
free; perhaps he did not maintain the same proud sense 
of honor which the former maiiitained, since, on ac* 
count of the morals of his nation, he is indifferent 
towards many things that the other regards with abhor- 
rence. Difference of religion brings other differences 
into the moral convictions. The fanatical Catholic, 
who is, in other re^>ects, a n>an of his word, will, per* 
liapSj break his word to a heretic, bebause he entertains 
the delusion that there is no need of being true to him : 
ought we therefore to Irefuse him utterly the name of 
virtuous? ' He sinned in this point more from* error, 
than from bad feeling and want of virtue. ' The de> 
miinds we make upon the virtuous character, pught to 
be universal even in this respect. It is a task certain- 
ly devolving upon men> to free themselves ever from 
error and delusion; to become more and more wise 
and prudent; and we would by no means give permia- 
Bion to error and delusion; hvtt we mu^ yet acknowl- 
edge 'that men will be constantly and universally subject 
to certain limits of knowledge, and therefore to certain 
prejudices and ierror», while the demand of ^virtue is 
constantly and universally the same. 

, Now, what is it that we demand on thcscoi^ of in 
tellect from the virtuous man ? N<H this 6r that degree 
ind extent of wisdom and prudence, but the spirit, the 
power, the light, as it were the fount, from which all 
'wisdom and prudence flow — a state of mind by Which 
alone wisdom and prudence are possible. We will call 
•it clearness of mind and discretion^ 

If we read the charttcter of a nan in his counta- 
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nance; if^ ia his stroBg, bdd features, heaitinese, 
courage, daring, are pointed, and, from the deep, fall* 
souJed eyes, goodness of heart and nobleness of sotd 
speak out; — h is- this clear, free glance of the eye, 
beneath a htgh, open brow, which expresses what we 
denote hy clearness of mind. Such an eye is, as it 
M/ere, the sun of the human countenance; without the 
sunlight, the fairest landscape is robbed of its charm ; 
and without this clear look, no human form is beautiful. 
Examine all the beautiful heads of angels, saints, he* 
roes, statesmen, philosophers, and poets^ which the 
pencil of artist, or imagination, or reality, has. produced, 
and see whether this clearness of soul does not beaol^ 
from them ajU Brightly, indeed, it shmes from the eye 
and brow of the thinker; but n|[o head, which we deem 
beautiful, lacks its^ share in this spiritual light ; efen the 
simple Httle boy, who, adoring, kneels before the Infant 
Christ, without well knowing why, bears this' in his eye, 
This light of the odtward eye is the reflection uf this 
inner Hg^ which illumines the world of thoughts, feei^ 
ings, sentiments, resolves, — which brightens the way 
that man walks,— which shows him the end towards 
which he should go, " If thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body sliaM be full of darkness. If, therefore^ the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkliess ! '^ 
When God created the world by his almighty word, 
he first called the -light forth ; and, when, this poured 
its heavenly brightness over the dark masses, then the 
waters were divided, heaven and earth Separated thenn 
selves from each other, the sea retired to its confines, 
the earth wa9 covered with plants and animals, and 
tli§ masterpiece of creatioi^^ man, appeared, beholding 
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the wondrooa work^ receiving the dominion of the 
eaicth. Thus begins the creative, forming work of 
virtue, with the light of intellect " Let there be light t " 
is the first call of Wisdom ; " Strive for clearness of 
mind ! ** her first demand on the moral man. 
, The clear light of the sun, which illumines the 
planetary world, springs not from the circle of earthly 
darkness-, but is poured down from the pure ether on 
high. Light is m6vement ; spiritual light is pure activ- 
ity of i^irit, and beams only in a free, self-knowing, 
and powerful mind. The mind is then free^ when it is 
delivered firom the power of sensuality, from gross, 
beastly appetite, and is exalted above the dark sphere 
df passion. In a mind wherein the dark, beastly in- 
stinct prevaib, — which tends towards the ecuth, ifrhere 
the dull eye seeks food, ^^ this light of the spirit is not 
awakened. In a beastly eye, the fire of desire may 
flash out, but not the light of the mind ; the eye of th^ 
elephant looks discreetly and sensibly^ but returns no 
light akin to that of the human gaze. Crowning ex- 
cellency of man, to walk with form upright, and eye 
aloft, freely to survey the earth, and to lift the ga'ze to 
that heavenly light, in which an intimation of the 
Eternal Sun beams forth upon uf ! 

This clearness of mind, which rises above all sensual 
obscurity, consists wholly in what we have- elsewhere 
denominated the moral consciousness, the moral under- 
atan4ing. Man must know what he wills, ai^d be aware 
of his aim, else he cannot act rationally. Therefore 
we give precedence to the clsiim of clearness of mind^^ 
since without it, will and act grope in darkness. Moral 
<^nsQiousnesa consista in the recognition of a high>: 
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i^itaal aim^ and in being VifiM shore the thraldom of 
sensual Jove. Prudence itself belongs to clearness of 
mind; in order to action, man must know and find his 
ways and means, else, continually in error, be will miss 
his mark. But no specified degree of intellectual cul* 
ture is essential to this, nor any fixed grade of spiritual 
freedom^ but merely the disinthraJJing power of the 
spirit, the activity which breaks through- and scatters 
the dark cloud of sensuality, the sensibility that is open 
to every ray of light. The child and the man, in a 
state of nature, live Jn a narrow consciousness, in a 
limited circle of sensuous feelings ^nd efforts ; their 
life is,^^as it^were,, enclosed in a sm^dl, narrow vale> in 
the little play-ground of their childish joy and activity^ 
But, as soon as the sQa sends its beams into this vaJley^r 
and the view is opened in far prospect to th^ gr^md, 
broad kndsQape ; as soon as the active i^irit bears the 
light pefote it on its short career, and its glimmer 
brightens, never so faintly, the remoter, loftier objects 4 
as Gioon as its light is no longer obscured by rude, 
bestial lust, by the poisonous, breath of vic0, nor burns 
with dim, flickering flame ;t^ then that b no longer 
wanting, which. makes man^to be truly man; the virtue 
of a clear-sighted mind is at least there in its germ, 
andpan.be developed nobly under higher enlightening 
influences. ^ . ^ 

The spirit i^ free^. moreover, when it is disinthr ailed 
from custom, and is clearly conscious ^f itself and of 
life^ ..^ when the limits set by precedent, usage, and con* 
venience, no long^ coqflne it. The aini anflmean^s of 
action should not be prescribed^nd forced upon man 
from without, but he should jrecognize and ^oose them 
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Ibr himself. The beast who drops his eye to tl)e 
groandy may idlow his instincts to lead him as they 
will; but man should choose his own path, and. strire 
ever for a better. How shameful for man, to whom 
God has lent the light of reason, to plod round in an 
unvarying circle, that leads to no aim — to venture not 
a step over the accustomed limit, beyond which what 
can bless him and better his condition Kesj but which, 
in the darkness of his spirit, he sees not, nor hardly 
dreams of! We are all, indeed, more or less dependent 
upon custom, and none should be wholly free from its 
restraints ; but these are partly beneficial and conserva- 
tive, partly cramping and oppressive; and these latter, 
the free, clear mind should overstep and reject. The 
man in a state of nature lives his simple existence 
almost wholly in the narrow circle of habit ; but she is 
to him a friendly, safe guide, and he does well to trust 
to her : she lays no heavy yoke upon him ; she fatigues 
him by no false roads ; she deoeives him by no false 
image of useless endeavor. Hence the natural light 
of a clear mind may perhaps be displayed in the simple^ 
guileless life of nature and habit; and how could the 
descriptions^ of pastoral poets please us/ were they not 
illumined by a gliipmering of spiritual light? ' 

The light of the mind is original, like that of: the 
sun; and the borrowed light — the wisdom learned from 
others — is a feeble moonlight in the dark night. There 
are some- men who are ex^ed above common custom, 
and, to a certain degree, educated ; yet they move in a 
limited circle of borrowed notions, beyond which they 
can never pass: such lack original clearness of intellect, 
Many put bandages on their eyes, while they wilfully 
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form false ^conceptions and views, and obstinately per- 
sist in them. Such, although they^may be shrewd and 
learned, Tack the genuine light of the mind. Indeed, 
it is lacking even to those, who, although bound by no 
erroi*, and intelligent and discreet, are yet so stiff and 
immovable in tbeir views, as to shut out all enlarge^ 
ihent. 

Clearness of mind is attended by discretion, which 
shows itself in the preponderance of the umderstandfng 
over the ebullitions of passion, and in its freedom from 
passionate partiality, blindness, and obduracy. The 
wild beast glows with fierce desire, vvhen he catches 
sight of his ptey, and raves with fury, if the food upon 
which he has so eagerly sprung is lyrested from his 
clutch ; and So the sensual man rages in greediness for 
pleasure or wealth, or in anger and revenge, either to 
attain or to defend the means of gratifying his lusts. 
And, as the maddened boar rushes blindly upon the 
hunter's spear, so the passionate man pldnges recklessly 
into the abyss of destruction, into the wild flame of" 
hist which devours him, or eke casts himself, unarmed, 
upon an enemy, who tears him in pieces. Even in 
noble traiisport, man oflen acts indiscreetly, chooses, 
with hasty ardor, false ways and means, «nd prepares 
ruin for himself atid others, for whom he undertakes to 
act. Placed in extraordinary circumstances, even noUe 
minds lose their self-possession : the light of intellect 
gtows dbri within them ; they see only the clanger before 
the eye; and the way of safety, near by, is hidden from 
their troubled sight. We requite clearness of mind, an 
untr6ubled ^consciousness, alike upon the matter willed, 
and upon the way and means of attaiRjQg it,— 'a calm^ 
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steadfast gaze, that looks through all confusion and eii^ 
tanglement. This discretion cannot exist without tena- 
|>erance and sel^control ; while these cannot be attained 
without the intellectual light, that takes cognizance of 
the just measure and true law. 

If the passions have their root in habit, in both the 
mind is passive — not clear, not free; and, when sensual 
violence' is united with headstrong custom, the wildest, 
most unruly passion arises. Interfere with the darling 
habit of the clown, and he bursts into fierce wrath. 
But those passions especially arise firom habit^ which 
control a whole existence with unyielding sway, -and 
drag their victims irresistibly along the erring path of 
vice-*- the passions of voluptuousness, gluttony, ranity, 
ambition, revenge. Passion b justly called blind ; there 
is DO clearness nor discretion in its nature ; where these 
exist, it can take no root ; it tdtes root ^d grows only 
id a dark, dull mind. For even that blind attachment 
to the usages and customary institutions of civil, moral, 
and religious life, by Avhich men are set and hardened 
against salutary reforms and improvements, can break 
out into fierce passion^ when it is united with sensuality ; 
of which civil and religions wars, political and religious 
persecutions, bear mournful testimony. 

We contrast clearness of mind and discretion with 
dulness, or that state of the mind in ivhieh it is utteriy 
blunted and benighted by sensuality and habit. - We 
find those nations in this condition who are sunk into 
barbarism, slavery, superstition, and immorality. This 
dulness of mind presses, like a heavy fog, upon the 
nations of the East, so long used to tyranny and volup- 
tuousness; dutoess and obduracy retain the Jews ander 
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^ bo&dage of the law, a&d t JlislionoYable, ccmBtdly 
life. Amid the general night, a feeble light, perchance, 
here and there glimmers, and many an individual rbes 
above the general condition. Many a one, on the other 
hand, among us, amid the awakening brightness of the 
prevailthg light, lies buried in dulness; serves, like a 
beast, the lust of the bellj, and, crawling upon the 
ground, opens not his eye to the beams of the sun, 
which excite life, motion^ and activity,, all aroiind. In 
tain fi>r many has the whole surrounding scene been 
changed, and gifled with renewed youth; 4he datk 
woods been cleared up ; the marshes dr^ained ; — in vain 
the blooming.^owers laugh in the sunbeams ; they do 
iK>t leave the dull den of superstition, spiritual bondage, 
idleness, and ignorance ; they sleep away their wretched, 
lingering cMstence. 

We further contrast clearness of mind and discretion 
with dimnesd and confusion of intellect, that prevails in 
those minds in whom freedom is awake, but has pot 
attained the- mastery ^ but has only created a delusive 
twilight, with grotesque phantoms, in minds of great 
vivacity an^ excitability, but, at the same time, of a 
disproportionate strength of sensual feeling, appetite, 
and imagination, from which nothing but confusiOQ 
results, since the intellect cannot attain sufficient clear- 
ness to hare the control and guidance.. In suckdio^ 
ness of intellect those men live, who, in many rejects 
rational and discreet, ever adhering to some passion. 
Or perversity, attached to certain prejudices, are, in 
dome points, kept iir contradiction with thetnselves. In 
a certun mental dimness, great heroes often act, white 
they are abandoned to some passicm. A vague, dark 
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- passion for power and f^ory led Alexander to the fat 
East ; but no clear aim was before him ; b^ bore in his 
striving spirit no plan of a great, beneficent creation^ 
for the good of the nations ; and thus he destroyed^ 
rather than created; and his mighty kingdom fell 
asunder at his death. Napoleon had atilear sense of 
prudence, but not of wisdom ; with eagle glance he 
penetrated the relations of things, spied out the naked- 
ness of the enemy, selected the position for his ^army, 
and the point of attack; with clear understanding be 
directed. the administration of his kingdom, and curbed 
its lawlessness; but, on the whole, he kn^w not what 
he really wished, or rather there was ah inward contra^ 
diction, a germ of destruction, in what he wished. IJe 
united popular liberty with despotism ; he roused the 
energies of the people,. and laid upon them the yoke;^ 
he favored the sciences^ yet had a secret dr^ad of ideas, 
and suppressed freedom of opinion : lifted up by courage 
and daring, he strove for the sluggish c^uiet' of a uni- 
versal monarchy, and would found the grandeur of 
France upon the weakness and d^endence of all other 
states, and consequently cc^nsign it to the slumber and. 
destruction which are ever the consequences of care- 
lessness and security. 

From sensual dimness of mind a poisonous fountain, 
of vice springs, since an uncontrolled, i^iotous imagina- 
tion provokes and cherishes the appetites, and converts 
the natural feelings t)f the heart into devouripg flames. 
To this dimness of soul bdong all those refined blend- 
ings of, the spiritual feelings of love, aspiration^ enthu- 
siasm, with lustful, effeminate sensibility, which so often 
desecrate poetry and art, and which especially infect 
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die most modetn music. To this belong all tbose de» 
lusions, which hall^formed thinkers, devoid of real love 
of truth, introduce into the sciences — * all the fallacies, 
with which the attempt is made to revive and beautify 
the superstitions atid perversities which the age has 
already left far behind. It is a dim, confused spirit, 
which even now prevails in the affairs of nations, and 
calls up one phantom afler another, and seeks to change 
even the sunshine of truth itself into delusive twilight 
To the same cause belong all kinds of fanaticism, from 
the fanaticism of the Flagellants, and of other raving 
and rapturous devotees, to the cdm self-contempla* 
tion of the mystic sects. In this state of mind, fbeling 
and imagination always have an undue preponderance^ 
and darken, by sensual strength, impurity, and violence^ 
the clearness of the understanding, which shows itself 
indeed in a striving for the higher, and in a spiritual 
aim, although ^nly in feeble glimmering. We need 
Aierely contemplate the image of Francis of A$8isiy 
and of other sainted monks, to be aware of what i» 
meant by dimness of mind. The look is heavenward, 
full of longing for th^ light from on high, but the eye 
gwiros in dim languor; no spark of living sensibility, of 
proper energy, glimmers withim I pity the pious dev^ 
otees, who rest their devout gaze upon such images^ 
and blunt within them the fresh power of the spirit. 

O, there is something precious in eJearnessof mind—*' 
this pure diamond, this crystal of the soul, woven from 
the light and dew of heaven, through which the sun* 
beam shines purely, and is broken in its course only to 
produce the colors of beauty^ As it is well with us in 
the sunshine, and all around is bright and cheerful^ .S0 

TOL. K ^ 
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« dear niad, a bright sense, gladdeas, inqiirits> and 
toolbes OS. The clear eye of such a one attracU us; 
and gladly our own eye seeks its gaze, to sun itself 
therein. It is easy and safe to live with such a oncf, 
and every work succeeds in his society. He quickly 
seiaes ^ truth presented to him, and makes it his 
Own ; as from a pure mirror^ it is reflected back from 
him. If we impart to him a new invention, ask his 
c^pmiod of a contemplated improvement, he is soon one 
with us ; nay, he confirms and rectifies our judgment 
and purpose. Do we need counsel, we apply to him ; 
are otif afiairs confused, our plans disturbed, he lends us 
(he discretion needed; he gpes his own way securely, 
and we gladly accompany him* Since light and clear^ 
ness are all around him, the man of genuine clearness 
x>£ mind is like the sunlight, that brings with it creative, 
awakening warmth ; he is the enthusiastic, warm friend 
ftiid admirer of all that is grand and beautiful ; in his 
heart the sacred fire of pious feeling burns ; bis gaze 
turns toward the brightly-beaming stars, the everlasting 
^ypes of virtue and perfection, and, with the hero's 
Talor, «nd the martyr's faith, he rushes to the battJe, 
and joyfully, through destruction and death, walks the 
way to hii'lofly goal. He is as the artist who glows 
with inspiration, and yet, with clear discretion, applies 
the rule and compass } who recognizes, with the bright 
gknce of his mind, the lofty models which strike his 
imagination. That is a false kind of clearness and 
discretion, which, united to coldness and imbecility^ is 
subservient to vulgar prudeace, and cowardly and cimh 
Bingly wmds through the enake^ath of life. With 
•fear gaze, but wkh the fire of inspiration in his eye^-^ 
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with a beart beating high in a strong, bold breast, -^ the 
virtuous man goes through life; and our look, loving 
and longing for the light, meets his; our beart heals 
re^onse to'his ; the whole beauty of existence appear* 
in his presence^ 

Clearness of mind is the great virtue of heroes, 
rulers, teachers, founders, reformers^ who, by the light 
of their intellect, have awakened the nations, bowed 
down by the burden of sensuality and habit, sunk in 
slumber and vice, and hence living in stupidity ; have 
shown to them a higher aim, spurred them on to be mea, 
and to tread with new vigor the path of perfection and 
honor ; who, when the invitations of society are up» 
rooted by moral corruption, or unchained passiims, aod 
all is discord, with clear sight dispel the confusion, and 
reVore peace and order ; who, when superstition an4 
idolatry get the upper hand, hring truth to iighjt agaiit^ 
and awaken a new life in the minds of mea. With 
clear intellect, N^Kileon, as first consul, regulated dis- 
ordered France, and put an ead to anarchy ; and, had 
he gone o^n thus^—- had not his lutst for dominioin^ 
and hts hatred of England, thrown him into the whirl^' 
pool of war,-*- he would have shone fcnrth in the undjh 
ing glory of a gitardian of peace a^d a benefaetor of 
snankindi Peter the Great threw the first ^ark of 
civilization into the harharous night of his nation, and, 
clearly recognizing the point from wUch his kingdom 
oould^enfer into the national commerce of Europe, he 
placed the sei^ <^ governmeat cm the sea^coasl. Get- 
iRMy owef the refonoajfckm to Lather's etear mind: 
Iwi i^^ht, troth*seekl»g htfelleet, in the Universiil 4tr]i- 
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ness, turned te the everlasting fountain «f light — the 
gospel; Mrith penetrating gaze, he seized upon the 
fountain head of all truth in the doctrine of futfa: 
therein lay the creative word, by which he called forth 
a new form of church life, and began a new era in the 
i^iritua] culture of £urope< Clearness of mind, joined 
to heroic virtue, strength of soul, moral earnestness, 
has produced every thing great and noble in human 
life; it is the creative light, which ever and ever per- 
Tades the dark confusion of human history, the ohaos 
of warring powers, and calls forth form, order, and 
unity. 

To clearness of mind some natural gifis of couNe 
are requisite. There are men who have recwed eld's 
from nature, that they should not hear, and eyes, that 
they should not see, — who are bom stupid and cola- 
fused. But such mental misery must always proceed 
from the antecedent guilt of others. God has created 
man upright, but he has sought ^out many inventions, 
and corrupted and perverted nature. To virtue a cer- 
tain native gift is indeed requisite, but only an nncoi^ 
mpted, fresh power of mind ; and ftom corruption it- 
self the spirit can work itself free by its own actiTity. 
Virtue is activity, independent, free, e^itual lifo; 
clearness of mind is free, ever wakeful, and observant 
activity, and, as such, stands within the control of man, 
and under the ifi^uence of his will. We know that 
the formation of the understanding depends i^Mm the 
will, which applies the power of attention. There is a 
certain clearness of sense, which is, and remains, onlj 
a native gift, because it lacks progressive activity; we 
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^ wpi tmoerstaacl such to be the ?irtue of clearness of 
nifHiw III order to thisy we demand a self-conscious^ 
Mtf-aotive, ligfat-seeking, and light-receiting spirit, 
wliich keeps the intellect constantly awake, and di- 
focts it to the truth, which lies in continual conflict 
with error, prejudice, mental perplexity, and seeks to 
break the power of sensuality, as wdJ as of pjoddjag 
habit. Intellectual clearness is constantly tn the train 
of freedom ; but the 8|>kit is fi-ee only when it frees 
itself. 

We have not described intellectual clearness, and 

glorified it, in order to excite a vain longing after what 

cannot be attained by individual activity, — after a gifl of 

nature and destiny, — but in order to animate our zeal. 

Would that I were able to excite, in those who yet lack 

it, the longing, the deep, ardent longing for light I 

Longing awakens effort, and effort, whenever it is 

earnest, leads always to the goal. Let us open our 

eyes to the spiritual light that is all around us ; let us 

take into ourselves its -awakening power. Let us 

courageously join in the battle against the selfishness 

and the' sloth of sensuality and habit, against prejudice, 

superstition, against all that narrows and confuses us. 

Let OS never repose idly upon the spoils of a single 

intellectual victory, nor deem enough is done, enough 

is known. Let ns never complacently linger in the 

twttight of partial illumination, a fanatical, dim state of 

feeling and dark excitement, and before the phantoms 

of a deceptive imagination. It is only in the pure 

light that the work of the spirit succeeds; afier the 

pure light let us strive. In light, in pure light, dwells 

I** 
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God I and around his tlirone of ligbt, radiant stand die 
aogeJs of wbdom^ virtue, and piety, and beckon to cor 
epirite, as kindred, bora from the light. Then, soar 
upward, immortal eoul ! as the element from which thou 
hast sprang ; rise above the dark earthy and aspire to 
thine eternal homel 



• • 
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LECTURE III. 

THB SECOND CARDINAL YIRTUJB — TITAL STRENGTH OF WILL; 
AND, IN THE FIRST PLACE, THAT STRENGTH WHICH CONSISTS 
IN PATIENCE AND TRANQUILLITY, FORTITUDE AND TEMPERANCE; 

Wb hare already considered the first constituent of 
Tirtue, or the first cardinal virtue — clearness of mind. 
By this, the mind, as the intellectual essence, should 
maintain its activity and freedom, and Us elevation 
above dim, sensual emotion, and the cramping limits 
of habit, and live, as it were, in its native element, 
light, freed firom dark, earthy matter. But the mind is^ 
in its entire life, always one and the ^If-same; as it is 
in one faculty, so also in another , if it must be free in 
intellect, so it must also be in will ;^ if it must, in respect 
to the former, be raised above every earthly commotion 
and limitation, so also in respect to the latter. Besides, 
the power of the will extends to every faculty of the 
mind — certainly to the intellect ; and this cannot be 
elear and free, without the support of a free, strong 
will. The clear, free intellect should teach the true 
aim of life^ the runner in the race of vinue should, 
with ready glance, recognize the goal towards which he 
hastens; thus the clear intellect serves to select the 
right means, to find the direct, best way to the end* 
But, if difficulties arise on the way; if mountains are 
to be passed over, abysses to be leaped^ streams to be 
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crossed ; or if the golden fleece, which the hero would 
bear away, is guarded by flanie*-breathing dragons ; ~- 
then nothing but good, strong will, courage, daring, 
can conquer. But, if the weak will faints beneath all 
these difficulties; if the runner, timorously yielding to 
the obstacles, now strikes into this, and now into that 
by*path, and thus loses time and strength ; if the warrior 
quails before. the threatening danger; — what avails the 
good purpose^ and plan which a clear understanding has 
marked out? There is no good, noble object, w]^ich is 
not to be obtained by struggle : the whole sensual na- 
ture is opposed to what is spiritual, t& all which th9 
^irit, according to its inner laws„ lores and strives 
afker, even to truth, justwe, perfection, since the lawii 
mnd instincts of the spirit are at variaoMse with sensual- 
ity. All the fears and allurements of the sensuaj nature 
stand opposed to the virtuous man; now sorrow and 
fear attack him, now pleasure and false hope charm and 
midead him : selfishness is« hydra, whose heads, hardly 
cut off, s|N:ing forth again-^ a Proteus, who ever chai^oea 
his form and renews the costest. To the enemies dwellf^ 
tng in our own bosom, the external, selfish desires, the 
blind passions of. the rude, the unjust, and the foolish, 
tUy themaelves; they often oppose us in respect to what 
promotes their own best interests; often. must. we ^h 
poae them, as the bitt^ enemies of goodness, and wreati 
fifom their handsi the spoils of avarice or the weapons 
of violence. In addition to this» a thousand adverse 
events occui^/ which destiny <^poses to^us. Unless wa 
prosecute o»r way with firm^ unterrified resoluttoii,! 
with unbendiag wiH^ we shall not attain our end, and 
fiball b^ ixiim hith^ and thitb^^ tb^ sport of cbaocA. 
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When the ship staggers to and fro on the waving sea, 
and the storm tends to drive it from its course, or dash 
it upon the rocks, the helmsmian, with eye fixed upon 
the breakers, well sees the path he would follow, and 
the devioua way he would avoid ; but, if he does not 
guide the rudder with a strong hand, and bid defiance 
ta the might of winds and waves, he wiJl not reach the 
desired haven. The wil)^ it is the strong will, which 
directs the helm upon the voyage trf Hfe; amid the 
tempest of passions, in the conflict with difficulties, 
it must maintain a firmness not to be shaken, else the 
great aim of life cannot be attained. The strength of « 
will, which we demand for virtue, roust be a virtue it- 
self, and not merely a natural endowment: would it 
maintain in action the freedom and independence of 
spirit maintained in the intellect, it mast itself be a 
daughter of freedom. Certain iiatoral conditions must 
of course lie at the foundation ; some material must foe 
given for fireedom to work upon. But there is a great 
diffisrence between the merely infoorn strength of soul, 
and that which is won and maintained with free eon* 
sciousness and free agency; and this distinction must 
be developed in our consideration, as well in general as 
in. particular respects. Natural strength of soul may, 
to a certain degree, appear like that which we demand ; 
but the ground a&d. root of the two are different. The 
former belongs not to free will, but to the temperament, 
to the animal instinct. The native fervor of courage 
in a rude, powerful man, is no better than the courage 
-of the lion; the passive endurance of the tinfeelti^ 
man, whom nature has formed from bard fibres^ is also 
the excellence of the burden-bearing camel. Bach a 
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courage will iieFttr promote the vfork of yirtue, bnt ratber 
the inopulses of the passions, and as often manifest it- 
self in violent, destructive arrogance, as in the defence 
of justice and order ; and such an unfeeling patience 
will not seldom be found in unison with dishonorable, 
degrading indiflference, and will appear in the endurance 
of that which disgraces the man. Natural strength oF 
60ul has also its appointed limit, beyond which it does 
not go; if a greater force of nature comes into collision 
with it, it. gives way. The free, acquired strength of 
soul) on the contrary, proceeding -from the inexhaustible 
: fountain of freedom, has no limits^ and is ever enhanced 
by an uninterrupted striving ; it growa by the very power 
of resistance, and, if it seems to faU, it lifb itself up 
anew. But its main point of distinction ikom natural 
strength of soul, is the free consciousness with which 
it is united ; even by this alone, it is much more efl^ 
cient than the latter. Had the strong beast oonscibils- 
ness of his power, he coo&dnot be controHed, and he 
would jest at the weakness of man. So would those^ 
whom nature has endowed with greaf energies, acoooftr 
plish infinitely more, ^f they did ndl apply them bliodly, 
tnd did not either rashly run into daager, CM^ premature* 
ly retreat from it. They usually lack discretioo, and a 
sense of fitnem, with which to measure the relattoa of 
their strength and the power of the opposition; they do 
not clearly see the aim before their eyesj they do not 
know how to measure the way to k, and often faint 
very near Uie goid. This ocmaeiousness is united with 
a confidence and a trust in the inexhaustibtltty of spis- 
ilual energy, which makes it in foci inexhMistibie. 
The spirit, truly eonmotis of kself^ deesas itself ex- 
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lilted above all naliiral force and everj power of for« 
tiiiiie. The body, the outward miui, may yield, snca 
but a limited measure pf natural force is lent to k^ 
which another and greater may surpass ; but, while tho 
outward man yields, the spirit can lift itself up, and,, 
in its own sphere, where do outward enemy can perse* 
Hute it, it remains ever sovereign and victorious. < And 
this inner sovereignty, this inner victory, con^ibut^ to 
the outward energies. He who does not fear <leath, 
can employ the last energy of life, and thereby gain 
the victory ; he who loses nothing if he loses all he 
possesses, can venture the last decisive throw. 

The strength of wiU, which we demand for virtue, is 
shown in the maintenance of its freedom and firmness^ 
nj&d of its independence of sensuality and habit, both- 
which are enemies of ali spiritual freedom. We based 
clearness pf mind, also, in the independence of the in« 
tellect upon sensuality and habit. If the mind be, as 
already said, constantly the same, and we may consider 
it in its faculties of intellect and of active power, it is 
free or. not free in the same way. But this Independ- 
ence of the will upon sensuality and habit, is main-* 
tained by the four virtues of patience and tranquillity/ 
fortitude and temperance^ of which we shall at this 
time speak. 

The ancient moralists designated mily fortitude and 
temperance as virtues of the will, wh^e they compre- 
haiided patience imd traiiquillity unde^ fo^itude, wh^ch 
they called manhood, ^ar^^^ virtus^)' Iti fa6t, forti- 
tude is by ennnenee a manly virtue; We must therdbrac 
snffieiently distinguMi from it patience, as ibe femioinil 
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The life of man is divided betweea misceptibilitj and 
tetirity; and, by the mutuid influence of the two, all 
its manifold play is developed. Man receives from 
without, impressions which excite, charm, disquiet, dis* 
tnrb him ' — impressions of the agreeaUe or disagreeable, 
of pain, pleasure ; and hence originate the motives of de* 
sire or aversion, the wbh to seek or shun. The occasions 
of these various sensations and motives lie chiefly in 
the outward world ; but they belong to the inner seusi-^ 
iHlity, and not seldom ^ing up in the mind through the^ 
play of thoughts and imaginings. The coward seems, 
indeed, to fear pain and danger of death, as some- 
thing external lo him ; but properly he feara only the 
inner feeling of pain, and the innet fear of death ; and 
within dwells the foe before whom he tremUes^ Thus, 
also, the Voluptuary seems to give himself np to the ob^ 
ject of his appetite ; but properly it is only his uncon^ 
trolled desire which be seirves: hence he does not 
actually love the apparently beloved object, since he 
corrupts and ruins it; and, afler the enjoyment is over, 
he eddly abandons and Casts it from himv It is the 
same thing in itself, whether the mind be excited from 
within or without; for itself, the excitement is always 
within ; and it is in both cases in a state of passive sus- 
ceptibility. But now comes the question, whether and 
how far the impressions received move the mind to re- 
action, and allow such to take place. If man can act 
upon the objects which impress him, he is a free agent; 
if he cannot, he remains in a condition of mere passivity. 
This distinction takes place in reference to patience 
and fortitude, both which are virtues of the strong wil]> 
kk conflict with opposing impressions and influences 
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from without/ with "obstacles, difficulties, misfortane, 
and suffering. 

When the mind receires hostile impTessions, without 
being able to reaet againet them, either because power 
and opportunity are lacking, or the commands of duty 
forbid, if it must be resigued to the unfriendly influ- 
ence of external circumstances, l)ut remains steadfast 
in this resignation, then it retains its strength in 
passive susceptibility, or exercises the virtue of pa* 
tience; Other hostile impressions, on the contrary, 
call the active faculty into the field, excite motives to 
exertion, awaken the feelings "of unwillingness and 
aversion, and provoke the desire to overcome the ob- 
stacle and the enemy. If the mind, in this active oj^ 
position, maintains^ istrength to keep itself independent 
of outer sensual excitement, then it exercises the active 
virtue of fortitude. Suscieptibility, sensibility, and fuel- 
ing, are predominant in woman, active energy m man; 
hence we justly^ denominate patience the feminine vir^ 
tue, and fortitude the manly. 

Patience is firtntfessr and independence, maintained 
In suffermg, in enduring painfol impressions, against 
which no active opposition is possible or allowed. 

Very oflen, man finds himself in such case, that he 
receives disagreeable, painful impressions from abroad, 
without his being able or Called upon to resist them ; 
and it is his only duty to be quiet under suffering. 
Against physical pain, of^en nothing can be done. It 
is natural for us to seek and apply the means of allevi- 
ation ; but, if these are of no avail, nothing remains to 
us but to suffer calmly. We cannot escape the pain ; 
to break out into lamentations, to writhe in violent 

VOL* I. M * 
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teorements ind gtinmces, is «t least useless, if not 
inirtful, since the pain is perhaps increased thereby; 
in every case, it is unworthy of a rational man to ap- 
pear to yield to pain in this manner y and patience is 
the only proper frame. But sometimes we roust under- 
take physical suffering voluntarily, and subject our- 
selves to a painful operation, in order to be cured of 
an illness thereby: in this case, pa^ttence is worthy a 
man, since he who wills the end. must also will the 
means ; moreover, a violent impatience may perhaps be . 
injurious to the cure. It lies within our power, in this 
cuse, to resist the pain and avoid it ; but duty towards 
our health does not allow of such resistance, but de- 
mands passive, patient calmness. Have we undertaken 
an enterprise that costs us much difficulty and exertion^ 
patience only can lead us to the end sought We should 
be unfaithful to our purpose, and in contradiction wit^ 
ourselves, if we impatiently threw from us the perhaps 
half-finished work, and half way should turn our backs 
to the goal. The traveller, the voyager, or the warrior, 
meets uneiqpected difficulties in his way ; the elements 
conspire against, him ; he must endure cold and heat> 
hunger and thirst ; perhaps he. cannot return, or may 
hot without being untrue to himself and his honor ; he 
must be patient. And perhaps the end of trouble is 
hearer than he believes ; yet, can he hold out a few days 
longer^ aid comes, and he looks back with glad sense 
o^ triumph upon the course he has traversed. But not 
only pains and troubles, but jalso long-delaying obstacles, 
demand a quiet, patient perseverance. We oflen miss 
a long-sought end, because, from our impatience, we 
cannot await the favorable opportunity* The hunter 
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waits a loivg while at his position, nntil the game ex- 
pected presents itself to bis aim ; if it be a small, in- 
significant object which he seeks, but without patience, 
he will not gain it. Often a man of the noblest pur- 
poses, full of force and ardor for action, sees himself 
doomed for long years to inactivity; the fervor of en- 
terprise glows in his veins, but time and occasion do 
hot allow it to appear. Has he no patience, and does 
he give up too soon, perhaps he will lose the aim of hitt 
whole life. Often all fulfilment seems denied to the 
fairest hopes, or, at least, to be banished to a distant 
future : woe to them, who, with hasty impatience, give 
them Up, and become unfaithfur ta their hearts, thek 
faith, and their purposes! When the crushing yoke oif 
Bonaparte's despotism lay upon Europe, and all things 
seemed to unite to perpetuate it, many well-dii^sed 
imen, from iriere impatience, becJause they could not 
^e the end, nor, on that account, await it, yielded to a 
system opposed to their convictrons, and sank their dig- 
nity and honor. There were happily, praiseworthy men, 
who, still patient aiid expectant, kept themselves unde- 
filed, and, when the great moment came for their fre^ 
dom, no extorted or submissively-plighted allegianoe 
needed be broken, to enable them to follow the inclina- 
tion of their hearts. None needs more patience than 
the forward and a^irhig man, the enthusiast, whose 
breast is full t>f grand purposes or grand hopes. Theie 
are times when heaven is overcast with dark clouds, 
and a dull, heavy air oppresses every living thing ^- 
when falsehok>d, knavery, cowardly subservience, hare 
gained the supremacy, by all the arts: of fraud and d^ 
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eeptioDy and hold the force of the people, erery im- 
pulse, and erery effort of freedon), imprisoned in the 
net of cunning, so that every one, who bears in himself 
the desire and the force to be free, must refrain, since^ 
by himself alone, he would make a rain beginning. In 
such case, let him keep a calm, patient heart. The 
lime surely comes, and comes soon, when a fresh 
breeze, like the breath of life, passes over the field, and 
dispels the oppressive clouds ; the sun, awdiening and 
refreshing, bursts forth, and the healthful, fresh power 
of life can again move in all its. creative energy^ 

Patience is not necessary merely in order to. prevent 
our giving up the end for which we strive, .or our turn- 
ing back from the way already entered, but also to pre-' 
vent our impatiently fretting the mental powers, and 
weakening atid laming them. The impatient man is in 
conflict and discord with himself, and turns against 
himself the power which he cannot apply beyond him- 
self; but thereby he fatigues and weakens himself. 
Patience^ on the contrary, quiets, preserves the inn^ 
peace, and makes us husband our energies. To the 
patient man> the heaviest burden is light ; to the impa- 
tient, the lightest burden is intolerable. Pain becomes 
raging, by the violence with wliich we vainly contend 
against it. The impatient man is like the wild horse, 
who vainly wearies himself in the effort to shake off 
his burden^ and, at last, after long raging, sinks down 
exhausted. The patient man, indeed, suffers and bears 
a foreign yoke ; but, because it is unavoidable, he bears 
U with willing resignation, and so disposes it, that it 
cea$e& to be oppressive^ and does not bow him down. 
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Easily, uprightly, he walks beneath the burden, as if It 
were play; and it is play to him, since he is free and 
cheerful under it. 

We called patience the feminine virtue ; and, in fact, 
nature has destined woman to display the power of her 
lovely spirit in this virtue. With weak frame of body; 
and tender, excitable nerves, -^ without the strength of 
man„— she is subject to every adverse impression from 
abroad, without being able to make any strong resist- 
ance. She lives more in sensibility and feeling than in 
action, since nature, together with manly strength of 
frame, has denied to her manly strength of will and 
activity* From the nature of both sexes, it universally 
follows that the woman is dependent upon the man, 
and to her an active, independent position in society 
is denied. Man must sustain and defend her; to him 
she defers confidingly. The excited and excitiiig life, 
in which man stands contending, — to which he opposes 
his active energy, — drags him into restless commotion, 
kindles in him violent desires and passions, agitates 
and troubles his inind ; and against this storm the 
tender wife rises up, with no other weapon than pa*^^ 
tience. But by this she conquers, and conquers in the 
loveliest way. Upon her calm bosom. the waves of 
passion break; by her gentle temper she disarms the 
anger and ill-humor of man ; yet more, she establishes 
peace not only between him and herself, but also re-« 
stores it to hiji own breast. While, with fond patience, 
she defers to him, the gentle spirit of peace^ pours into 
his heart, and selt^coptrol and discretion return. This 
is the fairest province of woman — to be the pacifierj^ 
the mediator in life. The akar upon which she pre-i 
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Bents the sacrifice of reconciliatkm is the domestic 
hearth ; but . the spirit of lo?e and peace goes forth 
from it into all life, and manlj virtue remainiS rude, 
apart from the soothing, soflening influence of femi- 
nine excellence. 

The whole destiny. of woman emails the virtue of 
patience into requisition. With sorrow must she bring 
forth children; with incessant care and anxiety, through 
vigils and privations, she must rear them up. The 
domestic activity of woman does not require the strong 
exertion of man ; but.no quiet nor respite is allowed 
her, and her life is a constant exercise of patience. 
Every domestic misfortune, sickness, want, care, press 
especially upon her; man is seldom able quietly and 
perseveringly to help her bear the burden. And how 
could the education of children succeed without the 
sure, unwavering, unfailing offices of the mother, who 
ever in the same way opposes the perversities of the 
children, bends in time their obstinacy by her gentle- 
i^ess, and often acts as a mediator between the anger 
of the father and the insolence of the phildi^ This 
quiet constancy is possible only through patience and 
temperance, which gently oppose what is adverse and 
harmful. Happy the man whom this feminine angel 
of patience guides through -life I happy the man who 
can rest his unquiet heart where calm peace dwells ! 

But patience belongs also to the virtue of man. 
Without patience, no industry, no enduring effort, is 
possible; without it, no work of life succeeds. It is 
even a virtue of the hero. ; It is the armor of defence, 
the shield which be opposes to danger, while he wields 
the sword of courage. He caft overcome much only 
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while be exerts enduring persev^anee; oflen he can 
reach his aim .only bj waiting with discreet constancy 
the proper moitaent of action. By steadfast patience, 
Colambua resisted the cowardly dissatisfaction of his 
sailors, who would turn back upon the path towards 
the new world which they sought to discover. He 
resisted, and thus gained the end which he had so 
long sought in vain. Patience, perseverance, was the 
triumphant virtue of that great delayer, Fabius, who 
hy and. by fatigued and weakened the rash enemy. 
Every great hero must^ in* certain cases, exercise the 
art of delay, or he will waste his forces by untimely 
violence* Antiquity presents us, especially, with two 
heroes of patience — Ulysses and Philootetes. The 
former, losing the way on his return home, withstood 
all the conflicts, difficulties, and trials, — especially that 
severest of all, which the enticing Calypso prepared 
for him, — by his steadfast, faithful longing for his own 
hearth ; while it was the aim of his wishes only to see 
the smoke go up from his own roof, and then to die. 
And his steadfastness was crowned; he came back; 
and, unacknowledged, he was obliged to stand a severe 
attack in his own house; but even here he conquered, 
and reposed in the arms of the trusty Penelope. The 
other, whom the Qreeks, on their passage to Troy, had 
left upon a desert isfand, on account of his incurable, 
loathsome wounds, lived here helpless for many )rears, 
abandoned to himself and to his. pains ; and when, 
afterwards, the Greeks needed him and the Herculean 
bow which he carried, and sent Ulysses and Neoptole- 
rous to bring him to Troy, he resisted with noble pride, 
and was even then determined to remain, when they 
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had robbed him of his bow, his support and defence. 
Nothing but the apparition of Hercules/ hia former 
master and friend, decided that unyielding will, which 
no art of persuasion, no artifice^ and no fear, had been 
able to shake, by inducements of love and promise, to 
go to Troy. Patience is the heroic virtue of the mar- 
tyrs of the faith, who can and would oppose to the 
einemies of Christianity no other weapons than their 
unyielding firmness, and endure all tortures and cruel- 
ties without murmur or complaint, until the victorious 
soul is freed from the bonds of the body, and soars 
with jubilee to God and Christ. 

But there is a false patience, in which the mind re- 
mains quiet and passive, and resists neither murmur- 
ing nor raging, but, bowed by, feelings of sorrow, is 
troubled and darkened — ^in which, therefore, the mind 
loses its inner steadfastness : then only is it steadfast, 
when, untouched by all. sense of sorrow, it is cheerful 
and joyous. This spurious patience is not the fruit 
of virtue, of free agency of will, but of drowsiness and 
duggishness of nature, indifference, stupidity, cow- 
ardice. Often, patience appears in women as a mere 
natural gift : — a consequence of their weakness ; they 
suffer in stillness, and curb the lip, but are gloomy 
and embittered within ; they feel unhappy and morbid. 
Such a patience does not calm the mind, and lames 
and breaks the mental energies, while it suffers and 
is bowed down; it has not the re<;onciIing power^ and 
brings neither outward nor inward peace. True pa« 
tience is united with tranquillity, by which the spirit 
not only refrains from struggling vainly against un- 
avoidable evils, but remains free and untroubled in its 
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sufferings, ^iid rises proudly and courageiouslj above 
them. The true child of patience is cheerful and 
smiling even through tears. He is like the mountain , 
.which not only stands firm, unshaken amid the storms 
which break in fury upon it, but also tiftS; its summit 
above the cloudy night to the undimmed brightness 
of the sun. Thus we behold martyrs, in the midst 
of great torments, with calm countenance^ with eyes 
ecstatic in joy. High above the body, in its realm 
of earthly torment, soars the spirit in bright ether, its 
gaze turned towards the eternal sun. By this peace 
of soul alone, can the hero, beneath, the burden of 
difficulties, beneath the obstacles and hinderances which 
detain him, preserve his.cheeriul courage, and prepare 
for the moment of action. This tranquillity under 
oppression and suffering alone preserves the ienergy of 
the mindi while it suppresses every mdtion of false re- 
sistance, of untimely violence, and calms every disturb- 
ing, shattering, and galling commotion. This tran- 
quillity makes possible that clearness of mind and 
discretion, ia which the freedom of the intellect con- 
sists, and by which the aim of life is lield fast with 
free, unmoved gaze, amid all embarrassments, and the 
right means of action are chosen, at the right moment. 
This tranquillity is th6 fruit and property of stropg 
will — of that pious calm of mind, or peace of soul, 
in which he lives who has attained the reconciling view 
of the wodrld— -that harmonious tone of feeling, which 
submits humbly to Providence, land receives with equal 
trust from the Divine hand good and evil. Without 
the cheerful calm of patierice, his faith wotild waver 
in misfortune, and the light of the spirit be dimmed. 
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The full manifestation of human virtue takes pFace, 
however, only when fortitude is united with patience, 
strength of will in action with strength of wiJI in en- 
durance. If there are instances in life, in which noth- 
ing remains for man hut to oppose a passive firmness 
-to adverse influences from without, there are others, 
in which he ought to overcome and remove whatever 
opposes, oppresses, and confines him. The virtue of 
strong will, manifested thus, we denominate fortitude. 
It is the manly virtue, because man should lay hold 
of the outward world with active energy, and shape 
it according to the eternal laws of the spirit. But, 
since action is not denied to woman wholly, although 
she moves in a more limited and quiet circle, the vir- 
tue of fortitude ought not utterly to fail her ; and, if 
she does not manife^ it in mighty efforts, and bold 
undertakings, it will appear all the more an^able an4 
graceful in its gentler form. 

Fortitude, like patience, is directed against the ad- 
versities of life — against all that 6ppre$ses and dis- 
turbs existence, that conflicts with our instincts, w'tshes, 
and plans, that detains or draws us back on the way 
to the end ; but it shows itself in active opposition, 
in conflict, not in m6re passivity. If, in order to rid 
ourselves of an oppressive and disturbing pain^ we 
resolve to undergo an operatidn which is attended by 
a severer, although brief pain, or, indeed, with danger 
to life, — this is fortitude. We manifest strength of 
soul in resistance to pain ; we do not dread the hard 
means of relief. Upon the way to any desired end, 
if we strike upon s6me threatening danger, — if rob- 
bers lurk in the thicks to faU upon Hs/t— if a »wolka 
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'Stream is to be crossed, — and we do not allow our* 
selves to be frightened into^etreating before these dan- 
ger^ but go out resolutely to meet ikem, await the 
robbers with drawn sword, cast ourselres into the 
river's flood, — then we manifest fortitude. We com- 
monly, call the spirit of the warriors, who boldly go 
forth to meet the glittering sword, the cannon vomiting 
forth death and destruction, and rush with daring onset 
into the enemy's raiiks, — or the spirit of the hunters, 
who contend with wild beasts, — ^fortitude. But cou- 
rageous also is the seaman, who defies the waves of 
the raging elements, and trusts himself to unknown 
seas; the traveller, who despises every danger, to en- 
rich by new discoveries the knowledge of the globe, 
and of mankind; the phHtmthropist, who rushes into 
the flood of the torrenty or the flaming firei to save a 
human life. Courageous— even more courageous than 
the warrior, and he who defies merely the hostile forces 
of mature —'is he who opposes the wild passions of 
man ; who dares speak the bitter truth to the choleric 
tyrant; who defies the fury of the excited mob, to 
wrest from it the victims of its revenge; who dares at- 
tack the idol of superstition, and is not deterred by the 
flames of the funeral pile from declaring the truth. 
The fortitude in «uch conflicts is greater, since bodily 
force is not to be overcome by bodily force and pru- 
dence; but bare spiritual energy, without any weapons^ 
save the mind, resists an overwhelming power, which, 
provided with all the wei^ons of passion and physical 
force, makes the victory more than doubtful. More 
courageous than the heated warriors, who storm the 
hostile batteries, was that deputy, Feraud, who, on the 
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first of Prairid, threw himself against the poptilace," 
who were rushing into the convention, and placed him- 
self on the ground before the door, to prevent their 
entrance. Braver thaa the bravest heroes of the 
French revolution, were the nobles who defended 
Louis XVI. against liis unjust judg«, and dared to 
declare the truth in opposition to an inftiriated faction ; 
and greatest among them appeared Lanjuinais; since 
he, being neither a former friend of the king, nor in- 
clined to royalty, was hence free from party ^irit, and 
contended only for sacred right. Courageous as a 
hero was Luther, who, as a sojitary, obscure monk, 
without fame, without party, opposed the giant power 
of the Romish hierarchy, which had crushed in the 
dust so many bold confessors of the truth. 

Fortitude, in the proper sense, is the power of will, 
pressings forward to resistance, to opposition, and ap^ 
pears active. But to it belong the virtues of intre- 
pidity, or coolness, presence of mind, and resolution, 
which are sometimes together denominated by the term 
courage, or valor. In intrepidity and presence of 
mind, the mind is still iii a state of susceptibility ; the 
hostile, threatening power, bearing terror, attacks it, 
and it remains unshaken, self-possessed, in placid dis- 
cretion. Then the active power within it proceeds te 
courageous resistance, in the form of resolution, which 
selects ways and means, and seizes the right monlent 
to make opposition. Intrepidity, presence of mind, 
and resolution, are indispensable to true fortitude. It 
is, perhaps, more difficult for the warriors to stand long 
^urs calmly amid the hostile firing, than to rush on to 
slorm the battery; yet it is by all means necessary to 
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wait until the favorable opportunity for the attaek 
appears. At the moment when one messenger after 
another approaches with tidings of disasters, nothing is 
more necessary for the general, than intrepidity and 
presence of mind ; only in this state t>f feeling, can he 
take measures for defence and safety. . Yet it is seldom 
that a commander is in personal danger, and in such 
cases has to give proof of intrepidity. On the first 
day of Prairial, Boissy d'Anglas won for himself im- 
mortal honor, \irhen, frond the president's chair, he 
maintained a. calm, undisturbed dignity towards the 
raging populace, while here one with a pike, there 
another with a musket, threatened him, and a host of 
bayonets were directed to his breast, and when he did 
not waver, although they held out to him upon a pike 
the head of Feraud, who had fallen a sacrifice for him. 
Intrepidity is a condition of resolution. Without reso- 
lution, the courageous man will never come to action ; 
and, whether sooner or later, mUst act in vain. In this 
virtue, the will appears wholly in its proper activity, as 
the faculty of determination, and wholly in freedom 
and supremacy over the outward world. Whatever 
hostile and threatening may press^ against it, it does not 
merely stand calm and steadfast, but it moves with the 
speed of lightning, and meets at the right moment, in 
the right direction, the attack of the enemy ; all the 
powers of nature storm it in vain, in order to confound 
it ; but the nmre quickly and decidedly it rushes to 
meet them, and, scarcely attacked, it is already victor. 
Resolution stands parallel with clearness of mind, that 
keeps the soul bright and wakefiil ; and, in this union, 
the intimate connection between- the intellect and will 
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ij^ars. Indeed, even intrepidity will find a support 
kk clearness of mind; since, while this looks out for 
Uie next moment, and maintains a close watch, the 
dread of danger, which i& usually, magnified by imagina- 
tion, ranishes. 

Presence of mind and resolution constitute the sbve 
which women chiefly have in the virtue of fortitude; 
and these qualities may show themselves, especially in 
their circumstances, in sudden calamities, which disturb 
the peace of the family. Love, in the wife and the 
mother, frequently turns aside many, deadly dangers 
firom the objects. of their tenderness, by presence of 
mind; and by the resolution of prudent housewives, 
many a misfortune has been choked in the germ. It is 
rare that women, in extraordinary emergencies, display 
the strong heroism of man, and, uniting active energy 
with resolution, step beyond the limits of gentle, placid 
womanhood. Such is the model of masculine courage, 
which the Greek mythology and art present in the form 
of Minerva. 

Fortitude and resolution appear most grandly in 
bravery, when the mind of man meets or rushes against 
dangers which seem far beyond his powers, or when he 
undertakes enterprises whose success depends upon 
availing himself. of a momentary opportunity, and in 
which every thing rests, as it were, upon a point, and 
can fail in the twinkling of an eye. It was bravery by 
which Hannibal led his hosts from Spain, through 
Oaul, across the Alps, over untried ways, into Italy, 
and carried the war into the enemy's country. Bravery 
led Alexander the Great, with a small army, to Asia, te 
overthrow the masses of the Persian Colossus. Bravery 
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gave to.Themistocles hia f^an of trasting Uie enturof 
fortune of Jhe Persian war to the fleet, and with 
bravery the Athenians followed him. Bravery mored 
the leaguers of St. James to attack for the tMrentieth 
time a superior enemy. 

In bravery, the suU^mity of man manifests itself in 
action, as in p^ience and firmness in repose. The 
physical woM affords suitable images of sublime re* 
pose, but not of sublime daring; because, in this, the 
active, superiority of the mind appears, which, as it 
were, overleaps all the portions of natural sublimity. 
When the swollen stream rushes down from the moun- 
tain into the valley, and ptostrates all before it, we 
shudder before its sweeping violence; but the mass 
which it bears with it, corresponds to its powerful ao* 
tion. If, on the contrary, the hero, with shield before 
him, rushes into the enemy's ranks, alone among t 
thousand, land puts them to flight, all proportion of 
physical power disappears, and spiritual energy alone 
stands victorious on the field of battle. 

But in bravery there mtist be some regard to possible 
and probable cotisequences, or it degenerates into fool* 
hardiness. The distinction between true br-avery and 
foolbardiness does not lie in the actual coissequenoe; 
nnce sometimes a foolhardy deed may succeed, and aa 
enterprise of genuine bravery may fail. The attempt of 
the leaguers of St. James would perhaps have suo- 
eeeded, even had the men of Basle turned their backs 
to the enemy. And has it not succeeded? The 
dauphin stood fixed in astonishment at their courage, 
and concluded peace. In clearness of mind and dis^ 
cretion alone, the difference betwe^i genuine bravery 
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and foolhardiness lies.. The hardy fbol rushes in 
drunkenness of feeling, in blind transport, against 
danger, without rightly perceiving or estimating it, aqd 
without any discreet choice 6f ways and means. The 
brave man acts with enthusiasm, clear and glowing; 
but he knows what he does ; knows his forces and 
the strength of his adversary ; sees clearly the possibil- 
ity of success; and is- prepared to meet with resignation 
failure, death, and ruin. Fool hardiness is the daughter 
of that fortitude which, not a virtue, but a natural gift, 
is not attained and exalted by freedom, but is mborn. 
But we demand the fortitude of virtue. ' Joy to him to 
whom nature has granted the gift of valor I He needs 
only to cultivate and exalt it, and nature and free agen- 
cy^ will unite to produce perf6ction. But those timor- 
ous by nature may become courageous by education. 
Frederick II., in his first battle, hid from the enemy's 
fire under a bridge ; but he overcame this natural timid- 
ity, and was afterwards the most intrepid and coit- 
rageous hero. But if one naturally timorous should be 
unable to overcome utterly his weakly excitability of 
nerves, so that he is still surprised by fear in the first 
shock of danger, his courage will have the more con- 
Btancy, since it is supported by discretion. Natural 
gifts are variously divided, but virtue in itself is one : 
he who has the virtue of clearness of mind will also 
have courage ; and the converse is true. 

By patience and fortitude man becomes conqueror 
of outward foes; 4ie is not to be dasi down by suffering; 
he thinks slightly of all pains and all burdens ; he is 
irresistible in energy, and, sure of victory, rushes into 
9II dangers : but he has within his own breast the worst 
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enemies to contend against^ violent desires, which drag 
him on against bis own better will; raging passions, 
which disturb his peace of jsoul, dim the light of his 
^irit, and hold his will in unworthy bondage. What 
aFails it for him to overcome the enemy by fortitude 
and patience, who would cast his body into chains, if he 
falls voluntarily into the far more shameful chains which 
his ungovernable desires forge for him? Outwardly 
free and ruling, he is bowed down in inner slavery. 
What avails it to the hero to win laurels in a thousand 
battles, to be praised in songs, of bards^ if he rests iQ 
cowardly pleasure ? er, dazzled by the passion for do» 
minion, he prefers an unrighteous sway to the free 
homage of the people, and arrogantly sets the foot of 
his power upon the necks of free citizen?? He hai 
conquered all else,* but to himself and his passion he 
yields. The crown of his glory fades ; the songs tbM 
praised him are silent ; and base flattery alone is now 
beard. Hercules had fought many battles, which the 
hatred of a hostile goddess had provoked, and he earae 
forth vict(»r from them dl : lo I the charms of the fair 
Omphale unmanned him; he gave himself up to her ae 
a slave, and, seated among her maidens, plied the disv 
taC In vain had the Philistines Iain in wait for Sam* 
son ; he escaped all their snaroi until he loved thf 
treacherous Delilah, and, in the weakness of passioa, 
disclosed to her the secret of his strength. Then he 
M into the hands of his ^aemies ; and they put out the 
eyes already blinded by passion. He akme is truly t 
hero who governs himself; only such a one can rtm 
the fall career on the path of glory. He, on the con* 
trary, who surrenders to passion, when very Dear Ibe 
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joal, at the raopient he reaches out for the. palm, wiH 
fall into an abyss that suddenly c^ens itself> Blinded 
by ambition and arrogance, the greatest heio the world 
crer saw fell. For intrepidity, presence of mind, de- 
cision, bravery, Napoleon was second to none : in pru- 
dence upon a grand scide, he excelled all. But he fell, 
like so many others, through want of temperance or 
moderation, and the vengeful Nemesis performed upon 
him her office. 

. If the course of the hero — the victory over the world — 
does not succeed without the moderation of passions 
and desires, how much less the work of virtue ! Pa- 
tience and fortitude execute what prudence intrusts to 
the spirit of enterprise. But virtue manifests itself not 
merely in. outward activity, in the establishment of nov- 
el, grand creations, but especially in the quiet practice 
of justice, in the peaceful maintenance o£ honor, in the 
observance of the sacred rule of right and order* But 
courage ^nd firmness are needlul to this; yet, above all, 
temperance, since nothing .more opposes the moral law, 
than the rude, unrestrained sensuality and sdfishness, 
from which appetites and passions ^ring. , Justice and 
honor are nothing but the victory of the mind over 
these enemies, that rage in the human breast ^ and all 
iiqustice and dishonor have their Toot in the overpow- 
eiing appetites. Avarice rapaciously or treacherously 
invades others' property j lust destroys the peace of 
families; padslon for sway prostrates the freedom of 
citizens; base ambition crawls before th^ throne of 
tyrants, and base greediness snatches. at the crumbs 
from the gluttonous tables of crowned robbers. All 
Strife^ all discord^ in human life would c€tase if these 
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inner foes ,wefe qaelled, and Mre had only to deal with 
the agitated elements and wild beasts. We should need 
heroes no longer, if all moved within the ^nfines of 
virtuous temperance. Hence it is^the first demand to be 
made of the good, strong will, that it maintain the rule 
over the passions and appetites, that they may not 
hinder it in the work of virtue, may not break its 
power, nor drive it from its object. 

This, inward self^ontrol we call temperance, or 
equanimity. It borders, on the one side, upon intre- 
pidity, or coolness and resolution in outward conflicts. 
By intrepidity, the will maintains the rule over fear 
from without; by resolution, the will remains master 
of itself. Coc^ness may be a natural f^, and still a 
work of self^vernment^ and will- be always - enhanced 
by this; since he who knows how to subdue his emo- 
tions, will not give himself up to the control of fear. 
But temperance is especially shown in the maintenance 
of inward evenness, or sel^ontrol over the emotions 
which disturb the internal peace ; in the equanimity of 
a mind never giving way to any distracting doubts. or 
raging violence ; in remaining ever the same, amid the 
liveliest excitement of sentiment and feeling. Tenv- 
perance has not rtereJy to deal with impressions from 
without, with Ibar and dread, but also with the desires 
and emotions excited by outward or inward temptation, 
which might lead to unjust and dishonorable actions. 

We call thra virtue temperance, because by it the 

desires and emotions should not be suppressed, but only 

subjected to a ineasure and limit* We demand no 

apathy nor insensibility — no lack of vivid excitability, 

. even of the senses. Strong, living emotions are quite 
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necessary to an energetic life ; in them lie the motivea 
to great actions. Without the strong, indignant zeal 
of Luther, the work of the reformation in Qermanj 
would not have taken place; without the hatred wliich 
glowed in so many hearts against the tyranny of Na- 
poleon, Europe would never have heen freed from his 
yoke. All the desires which become exceptionable by 
intemperate passion, spring from natural, and, in pari, 
noble, instincts ; and these instincts should by no means 
be eradicated. The desire for wealth, honor, power, 
Bpring from a self-love inherent in human nature, which^ 
well governed and well directed, bears the fairest fruits 
of perfectiim. Anger, revenge, are but the o(l-destruc- 
tive flames which the spark of justice or moral zesl 
has kindled. All the passions which relate to sensual 
enjoyment, spring from an instinct, without which- life 
would be cold and dead. Therefore we should not 
suppress, but govern, our desires and emotions. 

There is an innate and an acquired insensibility, both 
of which are equally exceptionaUe. The former is 
peculiar to cold, indifferent dispositions^ who are ca- 
pable of no vivid excitement, no enthusiasm, and no 
aspiration ; who not only fail of being guiUy of vices 
by violent outbreaks of passion, but who .are incapable 
of true virtue ; who are to be won over to no miglity 
deeds, no enterprises of glory or enthusiasm, no sw^ 
rifices. They perhq>s have the praise of quiet, useful 
citizens, but in the moral kingdom no place belong? to 
thenL By every effort of mind, by every imaginable 
means, have cynics and monks sought to crush the 
sensibilities, and to draw the soul away from all natural 
desires; but this artificial insensibility^ even inth^ 
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most favorable instances^ bears only the fruit of .a cold, 
selfish virtue^ which withdraws from works of charity, 
and faHs into an idle self-'coiltemplation ; and, since 
men cannot live without the natural, even the sensual 
desires, injured Nature avenged herself, by infusing the 
poison of sensuality into the sentiment of piety, and 
blowing her pure light into the devouring flames of 
fanaticism. It is a fatal delusion, that Christianity de- 
mands the suppression of all the lively sensibilities; it 
would purify, govern them ; every impulse uid emotion 
should be subject to the sacred rule of pure love, clear 
discreticm, conscious freedom; the spirit should have 
constant control over the sensual nature. The virtuous 
inan needs, and must therefore have, aj^etites, vivid 
sensibilities ; they arc the mighty lever and motive of 
action. . But the mind should never give way to them, 
else they degenerate into passions ; since that is a pas- 
sion which robs the spirit of its firee self-control and 
activity, and puts it into a passive state : it ought, even 
under the most violent emotion, to maintain its freedom, 
activity, and discretion. 

The desires and passions, that fetter and confound 
the mind, spring- not merely from the sensual nature, 
but have their roots also in habit, which binds with 
artificial chains the freedom of the mind. By false 
usage and education, only the sensual desires acquire 
supremacy over the will ; and when with the prejudices 
of custom sensuality unites its uncontrolled force, the 
deadliest of all passions, that waste life with raging fires, 
spring forth. The will should be free, independent of 
all that hinders its purposes, and deters it from its de- 
termined path, no matter whether it be from the vio 
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lence of saturil desire, or from the eramping limits of 
false cQstom or eultore. ^ 

Temperance is the effect of the utmost strength of 
will^ and also its most difficult task. Outward obstta^ 
des are more easily overcome, because th^ oppose the 
heart, and provoke it to resistance, than one's own 
desires ; since these offer no resistance, but spring from 
the heart itselt The former attack our independence, 
and call out the inward energy ; the latter, although 
impairing our freedom, while they flatter our selfish* 
ness, make a show of wishing to promote or defend our 
independence. A man easily kindles into anger, and 
is roused to resistance, if another invades his propertyi 
because he feels injured and restricted thereby; but, 
if unrighteous covetoUsness inflames him to strive 
for the enlargement of his property, he then deceives 
himself by the pretence of a just regard for himself, 
for the extension of his means of usefulness, for the 
promotion of his dignity. To self^x>ntrol inward 
clearness belongs, and a strength of will, which secures 
obedience to the voice of conscience in the raging 
storm of passion, and, in the violent agitation of the 
heart, hdd& fast the righteous means. Temperance is 
a much higher virtue than patience and fortitude ; and 
all the splendor of heroism grows pale before the pure 
light reflected from the smooth, bright surface of a 
well-ruled mind. Temperance, indeed, cannot exist 
without patience and courage ; nor can the latter exist 
without the former. He who gives the reins to none 
of the desires that spring from the inner. impulses, will 
yield tor no outward impre^ions, no fear, no pain; 
since these itiaintain their deafening sway only from 
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hmer sensualilj, selfishnesSy and the animal instinct of 
sel^preservation. The great passions, on the other 
hand, — the passion for honor and power, — are easily 
provided with -the weapons of patience and courago; 
they pursue their aim with constancy, sacrifice many 
comforts, many enjoyments, to a single overruling de- 
sire ; in its vi(dence, they despise every danger, surmount 
every obstacle, and press unfailingly to the end. The rude 
multitude hail their presence^ pale fear bows in homage 
before them ; venal flattery and feeble wonder raise the 
sbout of praiie : but the free man, the admirer of gen-- 
uine virtue, cannot be bribed by this false splendor ; he 
sees behind the dazzling glitter the dark form of rude 
paaslon. And when the idols fall,. — as sooner or later 
they must, — then the false love and admiration of the 
people are changed into contempt and aversion ; cow-* 
ardice, before dumb^ now raises the voice of hatred, 
and baseness jests at fallen greatness. , The virtue of 
temperance, without passion itself, excites no impas^ 
sioned admiration ; great, but calm, it stands, like a 
brightl^y-beaming star, that casts its mild splendor 
abroad upon the night, to which all noble hearts beat 
response, in which all pure spirits bask, and which still 
shines on, when all the meteors of false and dazzling 
glory are quenched and lost in darkness again. It is a 
great and true saying of Holy Scripture -r- ** He that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that 
ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city.'' 

Temperance or equanimity not. only wins -^ as the 
proof of ihe highest strength of soul — the highest 
prize of virtue, and the most general, ^iduring admira- 
tioa, but it is also a beneficial^ blessings and satisfying 
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virtue. It b only by temperance that the great worki 
and creations succeed, by which justice, freedoi&i 
peace, and humanity, are established. Brutus estab- 
lished the freedom of Rome, while, cohtroUing the 
anguish of- paternal love, he submitted to the axe his 
son, who would have betrayed bis country. Zaleueus 
confirmed his legislation by sharing with his son the 
penalty of blindness. As long as the Roman heroes 
serred no other passion than lo?e of country, and, after 
the office was discharged, resigning the unlimited power 
committed to them, returned to their private station, -— 
Rome's freedom stood ; but the intemperate ambition 
of the emperor overthrew it. Temperance marked 
the heroic love of freedom among the Leaguers, since 
they demanded only their former rights back again—- 
attacked nothing which belonged to the territory of the 
king, or the house of Hapsburg, and even spared the 
blood of the Landvogt, whom they permitted to depart 
in peace, after he had sworn never to molest the Forest- 
towns. But when temperance yields to covetousness 
or rapacity, then bloody faction breaks the bond of 
fidelity; the love of freedom forges chains for the 
neighbor; and, upon the foundations placed by virtue, 
a dark, unshapely building is erected, which at last 
falls before the storm of time, until temperance restores 
and remodels it. 

The virtue of temperance is peacemaker and me- 
diator in life. Patience, it is true, — that silent, 
gentle sufferer, who endures all cheerfully, — sheds 
peace into the heart, and, united with pious resigna* 
tion, soothes and reconciles all around her, and as- 
suages the violence pf vexation and dei^ndency. 
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But, first, temperance, gentle equanimity, completes 
the quiet of the sufiei^ing sou], and smooths it to a clear 
end bright surface. He who cherishes no violent d^ 
sires in his heart, and dings to no object with uncon- 
trolled passion, will preserve his equanimity alike in 
sorrow and vexation ; and he who is peacefu^ in him« 
self, will live at peace with others, harm no one, and 
diffiise around him nought but peace and contentment. 
This equanimity is e^)ecially the province of women. 
Nothing is more opposed to feminine dignity and lov^ 
Hness, than violent passion ; and nothing is more de- 
structive of domestic peace. But what their province 
is, nature and custom alike teach. These tender ves^ 
sels receive and endure no rude agitations; and if, in 
extraordinary cases, they are too violently shocked, 
they are broken, and their precious essences poured 
oat in madneiss and delusion! In this respect, custom 
holds them within strict limits, and even in innocent 
enjoyments prescribes to them a strict rule. Happy 
for us men, to whom life brings so many rude shocks; 
whose work cannot be accomplished without strong 
commotion, nor without lieat, anger, and indignation ; 
in whom the storm without so often rouses a storm 
within; — ^ happy for us, if in woman we regain the 
lost medium ; if from her countentoce cheerfiil peace 
again smiles upon our troubled gaze; if, returning 
from our restless sphere of action, we find the priestess 
of peace at the quiet fireside, discharging her sacred 
office! 

TOL. I. o 
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LECTURE IV. 

CONCLUDING TIEW OF THE SECOND CARDINAL VIRTUE, OF WHICH 
TITALITT OF WILL IS THE FINAL ATTRIBUTE. THE THIRD 
CARDINAL VIRTUE: PURITY OF HEART. 

In order to virtue of will, we have required strength ^ — 
strength in the endurance of all suffering, of every thing 
that checks and oppresses the spirit, and occasions us pain 
and displeasure — or, patience and tranquillity ; strength, 
moreover, in opposing all that is hostile and adverse, all 
that detains or would hinder us on the career of effort ; 
strength in conflict with the outward world — or, forti- 
tude; finally, strength in the conflict with ourselves, with 
our lower nature, our desires and emotions, and from the 
passions that result from habit — or, temperance. By 
this triple strength, the independence of the will is 
maintained, so that it is always in a coddition to follow 
and carry through whatever wisdom and prudence tnay 
dictate ; sp that it is never drawn away by blind natural 
power, nor obeys impulses and forces foreign to the 
mind ; never falls into the thraldotn of necessity^ but, 
upright and self-possessed, remains steadfast in the exer- 
cise of its freedom. But, with all this, the demands 
upon the virtuous will, in order to hs periect discharge 
of moral duty, are not completed : in order to its per- 
fect freedom and independence, an independence of 
all custom and outward guidance is requisite^ which we 
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denominate vitalkjF of will — the original, inexhaastible, 
ever-reDewing energy^ whose source and motive lie 
within itself alone : we demand living strength of vir* 
tao(]»wilL - 

A man can show patience and firmness in the en- 
durance of sufferings and stand unshaken and upright, 
when heavy burdens are put upon his shoulders; he 
can, amid suffering, preserve inward peace, lifl his 
head free above the burden, and keep up his spirits 
under every pain; he can with intrepidity meet every 
danger, with resolntion arm himself for the contest, 
bear his weapons with bold heart and strong Jiand; he 
may, soberly and temperately, free from desire and 
passionate habit, be in a condition to make any sacri- 
fice, at least'to a puipose once embraced; and yet the 
best property of the will may fail him. He may, in?- 
deed, free from the sway of outward nature, act a6* . 
cording to the laws of the understanding ; but these 
laws may be alien to him, merely habitual, learned and 
derived from others, or arbitrarily contrived and put 
together by his own understanding, and the observance 
of them may be in a manner slavish and forced; he 
may lack vitality of will. 

Most worldly people^ and often those, alas I who 
manage the great concerns -of nations and kingdoms,-— 
rulers, — those who sit in the councils of princes,— 
suffer this want. Very frequently the virtues of pa* 
fience and temperance are found amongst them; for 
by their lud they have been able to complete the long 
career to the summit of power. They must rise by 
diligence and perseverance, and perhaps stand at the 
gate for years before it is opened. They must deny 
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gratification would tum them aside £tam their course, 
suppress much anger and dislike ; they must babitui^e 
themselves to no comforts nor fond tastes, since they 
must regard these as obstacles to their adfancement. 
At most, the padsion for honor, power, will animate 
them ; but they know how to control this so far, as to 
take no hasty step, and never transgress the necessary 
limit. They are, perhaps, also decided and courageous ; 
upon important emergencies they keep their composure, 
and direct the helm with steady hand. It is, indeed, 
their common fault to cHng passionately to certain 
prejudices, whose source lies partly in the selfishness 
^ their position, partly in habit. But perhaps they are 
free from this ; they have formed to themselves certain 
main principles, which are the fruit of reflection imd 
experience. 

But in these, observation and custom are iar more 
regarded than the free inquiry of a living mind ; they 
liave sought the rational and universal, but have taken 
k at second hand, and not from thehr own soul. They 
have placed upon themselves. a yoke, attained no indi^ 
vidaal convictions. With sequence and order, they 
hold &st what has been acknowledged and tried, and 
are inflexibly true to their principles t so far they are 
virtuous. But they have acquired this fidelity more 
by long exercise and self-training, than by being led to 
it by their own living tendencies ; understanding and 
will are not in perfect harmony with them; they do 
i|ot meet each other fredly, but the one is servilely sub. 
ject to the other, although by an inner and self-restraint* 
Now, whatever such men undertake lacks firefh vitality 
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and ereatire force, although it may have the stamp of 
rationality. Lifted above appetite and passion, they 
.may, from worthy motives, strive after rational aims -— 
may labor for justice and humanity ; but their view of 
life will not be ^e fruit <of a mind free and in living 
sympathy with, the world, but of a cdd, dead calculv 
tion, and therefore will be onesided and contracted; 
because they do not vitally understand life, nor vitally 
lay hold of it, they will never meet its true wants; 
Uieir cold calculation will always betray them, and 
their self>will must set them at variance with mankind* 
Their activity always moves in the old, beaten paths ; 
without ind^endent enterprise, they will always allow 
themselves to be decided by circumstances, instead of 
controlling them with vital prudence; they will not 
adapt themselves with propriety to all cases; and, m 
new instances, they will not select corresponding new 
measures, but always abide by precedent. They wiH 
invariably, sooner or later, outlive their time, and exist 
superannuated in a new age. * 

In the narrower circle of morally-pious life, the want 
of vitality of. soul appears in such men as borrow their 
principles of action fjcom an outward law, like the- Jews. 
A conscientious observer t>f the Mosaic and Talmudic 
law can mauifest-a certain strength in the practice of 
what he recognizes as his„duty, especially much patience 
and temperance ; since courage is not the part of this 
oppressed people. We will not presuppose such a one 
to be utterly spiritless and mechanical: he has, per<« 
haps, reflected assiduously upon the law, and received 
its precepts with conviction. But> since he has not 
reproduced it from bis own soql, his will can never 

o3 
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utaHy coincide with it ; for him it is ft ibreigo joke; 
whic^ he is determined to bear merely bjr practice aod 
custom. The virtue of such a man is hence nothing 
hut a kind of mechaaism and direction. 

Even in the Christian churchy alasf there is no lack 
of such merely mechanical virtue; and I must raentioo^ 
for instance^ a church association, which justly enjoys 
universal respect, on account of the pure moral disct* 
pline which it exercises. I refer to the Evangelical 
Brotherhood. Even that moral discipline to which all 
are sub^t, and which Jieep^them from laxity and 
moral corruption, has the disadvantage of expressing 
vital virtue. While its members are habituated from 
youth upward to the same order and mode of life, and 
kept under strict watch, there cim be no development 
of freedom ; aberralions are made impossible, and like* 
wiise nil attempts to form a free, individu^ mode of life; 
a heavy uniformity presses upon the community^ and, 
since the mind will cheerfully show itself only in free* 
dom, this kind of Christian piety bears a stamp of gloom, 
and feebleness. 

Those attain a higher degree of freedom, who, with 
a certain independence of understanding, have formed 
rational principles of life, whilst they by no means con* 
fine themselves to the letter of Scripture, but perhi^ 
employ also the maxims of worldly wisdom^ But these 
Bxe of a cold nature ; the understanding predominates 
in them; they do not really comprehend life; and 
hence their moral principles are but a dead mechanism. 
They follow them faithfully, exhibit patience and tem- 
perance, and aj^arently deserve the praise of virtue. 
Nevertheless, their life lacks fresh, vital spirit, and 
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cheerful actiyjtj ; their virtue is like.-a well-ordered, 
useful garden, in which every shrub, every hedge, is ar- 
tificially trained, and kept under the gardener's shears. 
Such men, in domestic and ordinary civil life, where 
is no need of any extraordinary efforts, are entirely 
ta their place; but if spirit of enterprise and active en- 
ergy are demanded of them, in order to execute new 
plans, if they are in any of the extraordinary emer- 
gencies of life, then they will not be able to solve their 
problem, or perform their task. The consequence is, 
that in them intellect and will are not in living har- 
mony — ^^that they are merely used to acting according 
to rules, and they bear a yoke, although it be a sel^ 
chosen one. 

Thia want of vitality^ by which the f^irit becomes 
the slave of another or of itself, is pretty closely attend- 
ed by want of perfect mental clearness, whose light is 
self^lerived, and su^rs itself to be obscured by no bar- 
riers, even self-imposed^ But a living will must keep 
tiie intellect also vital, as, in return, a clear under- 
standing, keeping firmly in view the highest aims of 
life, must preserve the will from all sluggishness, and 
constantly wakens it to activity. Then we know that 
intellect and will stand in living reciprocity. On the 
other hand, the want of vitality of will must have its 
ground in coldness of disposition. If a constant flow 
of lively emotion move the will, then it can never fall 
^Qto mechanicd uniformity. Indeed, a living will must 
preserve the heart from coldness and vacuity, since the 
will is the root and centre of all activity, and extends 
its influence every where. 

We denominate the original act, that lies at the foun- 
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datton of idl moral activity, virtue^ or cfaaraeter. Tliis 
original act is the work of the will, which decides with 
spontaneous energy for true morality, for a mental life, 
free and pure. This original act is nothing but the 
ipanifestation of the inmost life, which is pure activity! 
No act, no purpose, should be merely an ofl^oot of an 
earlier ftct, an earlier purpose, but should constantly 
proceed from the original immediate act. As it is a 
false view of the agency of God upon the world to sup- 
pose that he once created it before time was, and placed 
in it the forces necessary to its progressive develop* 
ment, so that he can, as it were, but passively watch 
its course, without acting upon it, or, at most, only in 
rare cases, interposing his intermediate agency ; as it is 
true that all that springs up ^md lives is the eflfect of 
immediate divine agency ; that God produces and sus- 
tains all; nothing springs merely from another, and is 
sustained merely by another ; — thus the pure, immediate 
moral life should be infused into' every moral purpose 
and deed; and this life, because it is immediate, must 
be ever fresh and ever renewing its youth. 

By this vitality the will first maintains the perfect 
freedom, which is the stamp of virtue ; then it no longer 
wears chains, either those of outward nature, or those 
of inner sensuality, or yet those of routine, or even 
those which are self-imposed by submission to arbitrary 
rules without true life. Open to every new intellectual 
light, to every emotion of the heart, capable of purposes 
ever fresh and free, man, then, begins his life every 
moment anew; he never rests upon what he has ac- 
complished ; he drags after him no chain, no burden ; 
but| with look ever onward^ he goes forward to his 
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aim ; everj new obstade excites new ardor ; against 
every new -enemy he selects new weapons; from one 
work be hastens to another ; the more he has done, the 
more he tioes ; aU that he produces bears the same es- 
sential Ibrm of life, and, at the same time, each work 
has its own individual stamp ; and as life around him is 
ever new and ever young, so he himself ever renews 
his youth; in him the creative spirit of divine life 
works, which streams from the eternal, inexhaustible 
fountain. 

It is only by this vitality of will that human life can 
be developed in its richness and beauty. Where, on 
the contrary, routine and cold calculation' prevail ; 
where fresh individuality and originality are wanting ; 
where all glides on in a sluggish monotony, — there is no 
life, but death, and, sooner or later, decay and dissolu- 
tion ensue. The vital force not only creates, but sus- 
tains ; and, where it dies, all falls asunder. By want 
of spiritual vitality, all states, all religions, all establish- 
ments and institutions, perish. Where the living power 
of will is wanting, where only the dam of custom, and 
not the free, brave deed, defends life from threatening 
corruption, which passion from within and without 
supplies, there, sooner or later, will the ravaging floods 
break through and overthrow all. 

But resistance to such dangers may call forth illus- 
trious minds, who, with all the fulness of living energy, 
undertake the work of restoration and improvement, 
and breathe new life into the inanimate mass.r Thus 
Luther and the other reformers came forth, when the 
church lay in torpor and corruption. Such reforming 
and creative spirits^ always bring with them a new, liv- 
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ing age, or, rather, stand at the head of a new and im- 
portant movement. Our age is distinguished -by this, 
that, after a long, quiet slumber, which has prevailed 
since the peace of Westphalia, (the numerous wars 
have not changed the form of Kfe, and the motive to 
them has n6t sprung from the depths of national feeF- 
ing,) a universal movement is excited, without its being 
begun and directed by any distinguished leader, such 
as Luther was ; since Napoleon himself was only urged 
on by it, and did not comprehend it. With us this 
movement is now in full activity, and needs, alas! Only 
the creative word to call forth form and order from the 
dark chaos. 

But vitality of soul does not consist only in being 
independent of routine and foreign dictation, in refer- 
ence to moral convictions and plans of life, but also in 
reference to prudence and outward action. A man 
should not only choose his aim, but also the means 
which lead to it, with his own, living mind ; in every 
respect he should act for himself freely. In the depart- 
ment of prudence and professional action, vitality oC 
soul is shown as the spirit of discovery and of enter- 
prise. By these only will the scholar, the artist, the 
statesman, the commander, the merchant, accomplish 
any thing extraordinary, advance the progress of civili- 
zation, and produce progress in life. All industry, all 
patient, persevering efforts, all fortitude and sel^con- 
trol, are in vain, without the' vital, progressive spirit, 
which originates new works, and opens new paths. In 
fact, the value of the former virtues is well recognized 
in common life ; on the contrary, a living, free individ- 
uality is not seldom, in ordinary life, ah object of blame 
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a&d ofTence. He who rises above all prejudice, and 
goe& his own way, — who breaks through the limits of 
routine and mediocrity, — may be certain of giving of* 
fence, and of being in conflict with prevalent opinion. 
It may be that such a one does not exercise sufficient 
forbearance and foresight, since public opinion should 
not be too rashly defied ; but it is always our duty to 
rise to a higher, freer view, and to learn to prize life 
and individuality above the ordinary, uniform stan^ 
dard. 

Here, again, a word of warning imd exhortation to 
jparents and teachers. It is the office of education, by 
a constant, persevering application to industry and 
obedience, to accustom children to a steady mode of 
life^ — especially to exercise them in patience and self-^ 
control; and this office is in most cases performed* 
Industrious children are often found ; they know how 
to sit still, and accomplish tasks that are often painful 
to them. Even well-bred children are not rare, who, 
at a richly-spread table, know how to control tjieir de- 
sire for the alluring dainties, and to wait until they are 
helped ; who keep silent if they are not allowed to ac- 
company their parents ^o a party of pleasure; who 
receive an inflicted punishment with gentle sorrow, 
and who, in a word, have learned temperance. Com- 
mon education is less anxious £br the exercise of fbrti- 
tude» Jean Paul, in the " Levana," judiciously advises 
pitting the fortitude of boys to the test, as, for instance, 
during a walk in the woods, by contriving a feigned 
attack from robbers, in which the boy, from his father's 
example, may acquir.e intrepidity and resolution. Forti- 
tude is best promoted by an invigorating physical educa* 
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tion, and by bodily exercise. The eourage that <M>n8ifits 
in victory over the outward world, has its strongest roots 
in sound, powerful bodily constitution ; since through the 
body we come into contact with outward nature. The 
boy who is accustomed, by a noble, active education, to 
endure heat and cold, troubles and difficulties, — who is 
not afraid to swim any stream, to mount and ride any 
horse, — will show himself courageous and resolute in 
dangerous emergencies, where not physical power, bat 
strength of will, is called for. But it is most difficult 
of all to quicken the inward life, and easiist of all to 
oppress it The fault already animadverted upon, of 
merely training or directing children, of accustoming 
them to the observance of an external usage, to &lse 
awe of precedent and the opinion of mafiikind, without 
kindling a love of what is in itself good, and exciting 
living moral affections, is very frequent. Often father* 
co<mmit the fault of coldness and severity^ so that they 
crush the peculiarities of their children, and, by con* 
fbundii^ individual tastes with self-will, force them to 
what i» contrary to their nature. Parents cannot be too 
emphatically warned of such mistakes. They should, 
with warm, tender hand, nurture and manage the germ 
of moral life in their children, so as not to chill and 
stupefy it, but to gire it full and happy development in 
all its individuality. But it is very easy to say what is 
to be done, but hitfd to say how it is to be done, jince 
to this latter, certain necessary conditions are prere^^ 
site. Unless children have life in thoni by n^mr e, no 
life can be excited in them. There -ai;^ some dead, 
cold natures, into which, formed, as tliey are, entirely 
from without, a truly living spirit caa never b^^ireathed. 
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A living Dature is, therefore, the first condition in those 
to be educated ; but such a one must also be presup^ 
posed in the instructors. With mind quick and alive 
to every impression, they must observe and understand 
the nature of their pupils, in order to act upon them ; 
and they must act upon them with living energy of 
will, since only life creates life. In the last place, ia 
order to a vital education, (he young nUist be«brought 
up under the miluence of the family, the state, and thcf 
church, jth<it they may thence derive nurture and in- 
citement. As ct pldnt cannot ilourislh is a narrow,, 
dark garden, enclosed by wall^i no »ore can^ehildren 
strengthen into a living IreeUoni and individuality in 
a lif^ liuLt plodf; on in the limits of rCrutine, and moves 

' in dead monotony. But t];iG vital sensibility of the in-^ 
structor cnn da much to waken and guide what is iatdU 
IMdual in the yoiiDg to iiving freedom; and everyone 
may gain this sensibility tor himself by the labor of cul^ 
tore, and w\\] thus always enlcirge it. 

By clea|Tieii;s of mind, by siTength and vitality'of will, 
man can accomplish niucU in the workoflPtrtue; but 
wflhout the third cardinal virtue — purity of iieajrt — 
be lacks the true consecration. Even the Jllj-mer yir- 
|aes ^nnot be complete without the last T1i%mind 

^Wnmot live iif perlbct purity and dTearness upiteas theP^ 
Wearl be pdrified i(Pom sdtish desires; the "delusive 
I^aiitem' o( selfishness will always appear near the 
Ul^st moral aims^and confuse and darkeir* the view. 
fti misfiortune^iHe can mainta^ no true paHance and 
tranquillity, uijjeas the'pure h^art, fre^ ftoifl selfi*eek- 
ing, suppresses stt immoderate demands for outward %ih 
jasm^t, ^d, in pyre lore of that for which me suSBiS 

VOL. I. F * 
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10 peaceful and happy. We cannot, in (lie pressure of 
danger, stand perfectly unshaken, nor meet it with uo* 
broken fortitude, unless the pure heart, which desires 
nothing for itself, but every thing for a truly moral 
aim, is prepared for every sacrifice and deprivation. 
We cannot manifest perfect temperance and equanimity 
if impure passions rage in the heart ; even if we sub- 
due one and another desife, a third, and perhaps the 
most powerful and deadly, may wresH the reins from 
our hand. Without a pure heart, indolence, which has 
a source in selfishness, will^onore or }ess,-«chain us to 
the yoke of custom ; without love, pure, and tending to 
the loftiest aims, we shall always be in danger of stop- 
ping complacently upon our path, and resting sttiified 
:%ith our attainments. 

However, a man may exhibit a high degree of clear- 
ness of mind, patience, tranquillity, fortitude, tempeih 
an^, vitality, without purity of heart; and c^ be- 
come thereby great and distinguished, but not trttfy 
TirtuouB. All the great characters of history — heroes, 
statewfcen, founders, and rulers — were great by the 
former i^irtues ; but few have the heavenly glory of pu- 
rity of h^art. No man can continue to lead otbers 
without seeing farther and more clearly than tha mul- 
titude, and being disrtinguished by clearness of mind. 
The great commavder must go ia advance with com- 
prehensive oversight, with keen vision, that penetrates 
every pwrjrtcxity ; the great ililfflr must stand above his 
nation anNl his age ; the founder of a state must gknce 
into futurity, and aattcipaie time, if he would not have 
hie establishment die with himself. Ail human greai- 
IMI9 can fise only by conflict ; and without piiienc# and 
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fortitude no victory is achiered : hence these are the rooet 
indispensable, and the ordinary heroic virtues. By tem- 
perance that true heroic greatness is attained which ia 
displayed in peaceful, secure, and beneficent activity. 
Vitality of will must always appear in new creations, 
by which the form of the world renews its youth ; and 
this is the virtue that distinguishes great founders and 
reformers. Each of these virtues deserves acknowl- 
edgment and admiration wherever it appears, ev«n if 
it stands alone; and in whatever adorns and honors 
humanity, the truly feeling heart will ever rejoice. A 
manifestation of perfect virtue rarely takes place ; never 
of virtue wholly unalloyed, since imperfection is the lot 
of mortality. The intelligent observer, therefore, since 
no completely perfect model meets him, must compose 
such a one, as it were, from scattered lineaments. We 
accordingly recognize the true worth of every historic 
form ; we duly estimate the grea^ warriors — an Alexan- 
der, Hannibal, Caesar, Frederick II., Napoleon, and even 
the rash bravery of Charles XII. ; we value the great 
founders; lawgivers, and reformers — a Lycurgus, Nu- 
ma; Mohammed, Luther, Calvin; ui Alfred, Charle- 
magne, Henry IV., Peter the Great; and we do not 
despise even the hierarchical severity of a Gregory VIL, 
which is not devoid of greatness of soul. But we must 
reserve our ^itire admiration, with our warmest love> 
for those cases in which purity of heart is united with 
greatness of mind and strength of soul. Since there 
humanity appears in its greatest majesty, there the 
whole of life is grasped and exalted; there nurture for 
«]1 the virtues can be found. 

Most of the great personages of history stand irabject 
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to selfish desire and passion ; they are inflamed bj h»K 
ibr honor and power, and would make themselves, the 
idols of their age, stamp their minds upon.^he world, 
and leave a lasting monument of tbemsdfes. It is, in- 
deed, a noble ambition that springs from love for familj 
and nation, or from any form of puUie spirit, if not 
firom pure love. Hence the ambition of an Alexander, 
who fought for Grecian honor, is nobler than that of a 
Caraar, who supinressed the freedom of his country; 
Gregory Vn. was moved by public spirit for the 
church, or by zeal for that form of church govemmefit 
which he deemed the best ; he acted with narrowness, 
firom alloyed motives, but yet not from ordinary selfish- 
ness. Frederick II. placed his ambition in love Sea his 
royal house, and the defence of its hereditary subjects; 
but he never rose to the higher love of the German na- 
tion. Above all these heroic forms, thus darkened by 
self-seeking, stand sublime those great characters, who, 
with self-denial, unconcerned for fame and enjoyment, 
with hearts pure, and consecrated to God in service of 
truth and justice, have stood the heroic battle of virtue. 
But since purity of heart finds itself a stranger aad neg- 
leeted in this evil world, — since the will of man, bound 
to sensuality, may be overcome by the weapons of pow- 
er, — these pure souls will oftener fall a sacrifice in the 
conflict than gain the victory over the world, since they 
wield only the gentle weapons of truth and virtua 
Great rulers, enthusiasts for truth and justice, are not 
apt to finish their course unstained, since, overcoming 
rudeness by the sword, they fall into rudeness then*- 
selves, and cannot keep themselves free from pafsion. 
A grand example of greaUiess of soul, united with 
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parky of heart, and at the same time perfectf|i TictorK 
ous, is presented by Luther. He sought nothing for 
himself, — no earthly enjoyment, no glory, not even 
that of having discovered and <]^used the truth; he 
sought notiuag but the recognition of the old, eternal 
truth of the gospel, and of the divine majesty of its 
Founder. To this cause be ever devoted himself with 
entire <&int^>estedness ; this he served with all the 
might of his soul. The impassioned heat with which 
he pressed forward, the self-will with which he defended 
aftinst the Swiss the literal sense of the institution of 
ihft L(»d's i9upper, are but small specks upon his pure, 
Ittiinble, ze^ous soul ; and this self-will, even if it had 
its rcKil in selfishness, was chiefly ^Qunded upon his 
abhorrence of the intrusion of human wilfulness into 
the work of church reformation, which he wouid keep 
pure fr^a every human alloy. Sublimity of lowlbess, 
heavenly light of pure love, which is purified of all 
dross in the sacrificial fire of self-denial 1 What, io 
the comparison, is all the grandeur of heroe« in the 
^lendor of victory — in the glitter of earthly majesty T 
But Luther also conquered ; he conquered by his hu* 
mility ; because he sought nothing for himself, he gained 
all that he sought; because he aerved but the pure 
impulse of 4he Spirit, and gave himself up as the instru* 
ment of its renovating power, he aaw a new world 
ipring up around him ; and, without his seeking, thit 
new creatwn bears his oame. 

The fate of the aage Socrates was otherwise. With 
^ar foresight, and wi^h an originality of soul which 
l^aced him above his age, and with a temp^ance by 
which he had purged- himself of all passions, he united 
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H puritj of iietrt, in which, with unstained fideJhy, iw ' 
■erved the ^uee of truth ; and with humble obedieoee 
he fell a sacrifice to an age which did not comprehend 
him. No charactef^ purer than bis, beams from the 
night of heathenism. It y^as not the cold ptid^of sto- 
ical wisdom, not the flaming enthusiasm of patriotism, 
in which he ofifored lumself, but the pure, peaoeful de- 
Tottoo o(. lojre of truth, which, free from all dimness^ 
was a pare striving for light, a clear consciousness of 
kuman ignorance. 

Purity of heart is the holy of holies in the ten^le «l 
virtue, into which the pure only can enter ; -only to Ai 
pare in heart can it be known what a pure heart m 
here, where all rests upon vital feeling, every dascrip- 
tion and portraiture will be cold and dead. 

Virtue, consists in the discharge of doty, in the ob- 
servance of divine laws, which the underatanii^g rec- 
4^izes, and the will practises. But all the motives 
to action, by which the will is moved, ^ring from thd 
heart ;-•» and if these motives are not accordant with 
duty ; if the laws of Grod do not live in the heart, nor 
pass into motif t and feeling; if impure, selfish, sensual 
desires press against the duttfut motives, or blend with 
these, — then die wiork of virtue does not take places 
That alone is the pure heart, which is wholly pervaded 
by the sentiment ©f duty, wholly devoted to the divine 
iiws, and free from all m#ives i^at are opposed to 
duty ; a heart which assents, with warm affection, to the * 
convicticms of truth, desires notfawg otherwise than 
what the understanding justifies ^md the conscience 
demands,* and which moves the will to action by strot^L 
<iit;hu§iastiQ motives to goodnesi*^ a l^art which Uk 
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whoUj trae to conseienoe fuM^ moral <^tAig$4ipn- Bc^ 
«11 this is mere general description, that .psfes no vital 
knowledge. We must take a deeper look into the 
movements of the hearty in order \o gain a more living 
view. 

The heart n the s^ dC all ^ling and all; senti- 
ment; it is the faculty of senaiUlity; of emotion, hjr 
which we experience the feelings of pleasure and dis^ 
pleasure, love and hate. In it the sensual desires dweti, 
and the spiritual feelings of moral love, and in its in- 
most depths, the ioft]^ feeling of respect, pious awe be- 
fi»re the dignity of the human soul, and the unwaver- 
ing independence which it should maintain. Life, tte 
allurement of things around us, the contact with men^ 
their influence upon us, excite all these sentiments and 
.£selings in th& heart, so that now it swells with sensual 
impulses, and now is pervaded by the pure warmth of 
spiritual love and reverence. It is the demand of the 
spiritual law that the spiritud shoiild maintain the 
supremacy, and spiritual influences alone should con- 
trol the will ; and to- this law the heart oi^ht to be 
true. But this law should not be obeyed as a foreign 
enactment, which is enjoined arbitrarily upon the u»> 
derstanding, since it must, in that case, be lacking in 
living motive, and obedience must be servile and dead ; 
the understanding should not point out the universal 
practice of mankind, and prescribe it to the heart, since 
even then <^>edience must he slavish and dead, beoausQ 
thatw^t is vaiid for.th0i.g«ieraltty of m^n may not 
have validity for the individual heart. That which 
revelation and understanding enjoin, ought rather to 
' dwell vitally, and have rule in the heart ilself^ Th^ 
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beart sl^fuldJofre and ^tek that whteh is commanded 
by the mdnil- law. The obedient child ought, as tt 
were, to advance to meet the commands of the father, 
«nd, before commanded, anticipate what he would com^ 
mand. There is perfect unanimity m man whe& intel- 
lect aad feeling, understanditig and heart, coincide with 
«ie another, and both move the will to the pra^ice of 
duty. 

This free, living barmony of heart, in the sphere of 
duty, can take place only when the heart creates tMs 
fiom itself, and, as it were, becomes its ow^n lawgiver, 
by maintaining in itself the supremacy of spiritual over 
iCiKual feeling — of the sentiment of pure love ovai 
sensual desire. Sensual pleasure is selfish, asd, with 
all the various desires that spring from it, unites in 
selfishness, which seeks nothing but what charms and 
enhances one's own individual existence. By selfishness 
the sensual desires maintain the supremacy over pure 
love, since this seeks not merely the well-being and 
enjoyment of the individual life, but the aim of pure 
human life, and hence in a manner is always opposed 
to sensuality. By selfishness the sensual desires blend 
Ifaemselves with pure human love, and defile it by false 
Vererence to self and what favors self. The dominion 
of pure human love over sensual desire takes place 
only in proportion as selfishness is overcome and sup- 
pressed; and a pure heart ^is that which is free from 
sdfishness. 

. Selfishness makes man Ms own idol ; to himself, to 
his own lust, he brings the offerings that belong to the 
altar of God ; he makes himself the centre of the moral 
wofld; to himself he refers every thing; his own enjoy* 
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meat is the «^ to wbich all tends. WIierea» the wiH 
of God, the law of his kiBgdom, should be the rule of 
all action. On the contrary, man, by giving up selfish- 
ness, sacrifices his earthly self to the will of God ; every 
renunciation of a desire and of its gratification — every 
subjection of tt sensual impulse to feelings of pure love 
and reverence — is a sacrifice which he lays upon the 
ahar of God. That, therefore, by which we overcome 
selfishness-^ by which the heart purifies itself for the 
service of virtue, or the opposite of selfishness — is the 
subjection of what is individual and selfish to what is uni- 
versal and moral, or the resignation of what is our own 
to the claims of the moral world. This subjection ani 
this resignation we may call humility ; while selfishness 
always haughtily lifls itself above every other ; and we 
can hence say that the main condition of a pure heart 
is humility. 

Humility and purity of heart, in the first place, mai^ 
ifest themselves in so preferr^ig pure satisfaction in 
every thing that is of the spirit, and that sustains and 
elevates the spiritual life, to all sensual enjoyment, — to 
all tha charm and blandishment of the senses — to all 
outward happiness and splendor, — that they can re* 
nounce the latter without a murmur whenever r8» 
quired; rise to spiritual joy and rapture, above the 
sensual excitements and limitations of life — above 
pain and pleasure; bask not in the impure splendor 
of earthly pleasure and pomp, but in the pure light of 
moral goodness and beauty ; and, even if earthly dark- 
ness is all around them, can bear in themsellis the 
pure light of the spirit. While man is placed in the 
midst of life, and his heart is moved. by all the charms^ 
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^ccitemaiits, and impressioDft of things around him, so 
^at sensual emotions alternate with spiritual, the pnritj 
of the heart should be kept the same, so that it is al- 
ways more open to the last than the first, and even in 
these should not be excited merely sensuously, but 
also spiritually. "To the pure all things are pure:" 
this saying applies not merely to the pleasures of the 
senses, but also to the sensibility and reception of sen^ 
sual allurements. As the bee sucks only honey froth 
all, eren the poisonous flowers, — as the uninitiated per- 
son takes for plain truth the conversation of persons, 
who, in confidence, allude to certain secrets, — thus 
the man of pure heart receives from the same tempta- 
tions, by which others are excited to vicious desires, an 
entirely innocent impression, and sucks from it the 
honey of vital joy, of fresh affection, and leaves behind 
the poison of vice. As the pure heart never resigns it- 
self to sensual temptation, as such, with selfish con- 
sciousness, it is devoid of it, as it were, without being 
aware of it, and without making any pretensions ; it 
bears the privation, as a matter of course ; it willingly 
remains in lowliness and obscurity, and, in conviction 
of its inner dignity, never once compares the brilliant 
condition of others with its own. 

In the second place, purity of heart shows itself by 
never bearing in its spiritual love and spiritual strivings 
the venom of sensuality and vain selfishness, — by never 
feeling a sensual delight in the satisfaction of a suc- 
cessful good work, nor a liistful attraction in the im- 
pressi<Ai of spiritual emotion and excitement, — by 
never corrupting the work of self-culture through van- 
ity. Experience shows that all spiritual activity and 
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teadenoy, even that which is deyout, may be infected 
with the venom of sensuality and selfishness : ^iritual 
luxury is still more corrupting than that which is bodily, 
and spiritual pride is the deadliest and Biost intolerable 
of all. 

Thus a pure heart, while it gwflnites in itself only 
pure feelings and impulses, and receives n^hing but 
good impressions, will, as it were, find the way of duty 
for itself; moreover, — and herein its purity, as #dl as 
humility, in the third place, appears, — it will never be 
self-sufficient; conscious of the danger of error, and 
the need of counsel, it will never go its own way in 
wilful pr^e. Like a well-bred, obedient child, it will 
heartily desire guidance and instruction, and receive 
such eagerly, and cheerfully follow it. It will be as far 
removed from embracing every thing which is offered 
to it without proof, as from doubting and suspecting 
pertinaciously and dogmatically the most demonstrable 
profOsiUoo. A pure heart will learn of all wise, good 
men; above all, it will turn upward, whence alone aR 
good gifts proceed, to the Father of light and truth. 
This humility, which seeks for higher light, — this obe- 
dience to truth and its commands, -— k the condition o4 
all moral culture ; it is only by humbling himself that 
man is exalted; only by recognizing reverently andj 
obediently a Htgher than himself, that he himself soars 
to the height of perfection. 

To pUfity of heart a strong wjH b requbite, which 
knows how to OMitrol and to Moderate the passions. 
The heart acts upon the will, and the >vill reacts upon 
the heart, so that it exerts an influence upon all the 
Acuities of the soul. A well-diaposed hea^t^ with a 
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weak willy is always misled, even bj its good emotioos^ 
since it loses proper rule, and gives up passively to its 
feelings, and is, in a manner, ever subject to the idol 
of selfishness. As tke feeble vine adheres- to the elm,-- 
and, twining around it, attains the enjoyment of the 
free air and light, so the heart must hold firfl^y on 
the strong will, in order that the purer feelings may 
have the supremacy. 

When selfishness and all impure desire tre overcooMl 
in the disposition; pure love can be freely and power* 
ftilly developed, and fill the heart with its quickening 
warmth ; and it is this by which a pure heart reveals 
itself in life. Pure love is a due af^rectation of aU 
that belongs to Uie inner, being of man, and to- the 
uaiversal life of humanity, — all that maintains, exalts, 
Mid promotes the dignity and perfection of humonlly 
within us and our fellow-men, — aU i\mi belMFfi an im- 
mutable, incoaq»arable, and inalienable wortb in. itseli; 
in which the substantial, free, creative, symme|#cd, 
flud harmonious life of the mind is developed. In all 
the desires and efforts of a pure heart, it is not selfish 
well-being and enjoyment, not the outward honor and 
flopy of ielf, that it seeks, but oulf |he ianer worth of 
the spirit, that which subserves the dignity and pef- 
fection of humanity, truth, justice, beauty, perfeAtioiii-.- 
and it would seek aJl these, not merely for itself, hjitk 
also for the whole life of mankind ; its effort is devotel 
to the kingdom of God ; its love embraces tR maakin!^ 
and rises, st^ by stepi-to the primeval fountain of all 
Iof», to which it returns, as due offeriiyg, virhalever gifts 
of ^Ai*rcy it ha^ received. 
,. Humijitf is the assuruioe of progressive perfedtioiii. ' 
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mice it is constantly mindful of human imperfection, 
and directs its efl^brts ever to a higher good ; Ibut love 
gives the living energy of advancing improvement. A 
heart, full of love, receives longingly every beam of 
light which reveals a higher, and as yet concealed, aim, 
and strives and struggles, until it has found the path, 
and reached the aim* With lore and longing, it con- 
templates every masterpiece of perfection, and draws 
from it light and power to monld itself into conformity. 
With confiding love, it receives every lesson of wisdom, 
eTery warning and correction, and can interpret, com- 
plete, and appropriate to itself all. A heart, full of 
humility, and of pure, enthusiastic love, will be pre- 
pared to make every sacrifice for that which it obe- 
diently serves, and which it embraces with love ; and it 
will perform in resigned self-denial even the hardeat 
duty. Unqualified duty, and the purest love, are shown 
in the power to meet death for conscience' sake — to 
sacrttce svlf, with cheerful heart, for friends, for country, 
for truth and justice. In the flames of the dea^h-offer- 
ing, the true, loving heart is wholly purified and trase- 
%ured ; by the fiery -furnace of trial, the pure silver 
of divine love is made to appear. In the work of sao*- 
rifice, the strong will and clear mind unite with the 
pure heart ; the mind purely recognizes what the heart 
purely loves, and the will chooses and embraces that 
which is purely recognized, — the object of pore love, — 
while it sacrifices for it every earthly good : thus virtue 
appears in its highest glorification. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart," said Christ; "for 
tiiey shall see God." They become like God, as sons 
of the heavenly Father, and are perfect, even as he is>. 
VOL. I. a 
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«id attain the height of perfection, where the peace 
of God and the bliss of heayen await them. He that 
is pure in heart, and devote all his gifts and powers^ 
the light of his mind, the strength of his will, to the 
service of God only, shall see, even while on earth, 
gracioos glimpses of the divine countenance; the 
heavens will c^n before him, and every blessing and 
peace descend; in earthly darkness, a transfiguring 
glory surrounds him, and, in the conflict, he bears the 
pdm of eternal victory. 

Blessed are the pure in heart ; since they not only 
see God themselves, but they cause the world to see 
God; the light in which they live extends around them; 
they display to the world the sublime example of a god- 
like life ; they fill it with deeds acceptable to God ; they 
stamp upon life a heavenly seal. For every good that 
we enjoy ; all the institutions and ordinances of justice 
and morality ; for all great, lovely deeds, whose remem^ 
brance exalts and inspires us; for all knowledge of 
truth, all works of beauty, — for all these we are in- 
debted to men pure in heart, and devoted with humble, 
urdent love to the service of God and his kingdom — to 
the well-being and perfection of mankind. All beam- 
ings of the higher light, which illumine the dark earth, 
pass through pure, God-devoted hearts : in the pure 
keart only, God reveals himself to mankind. By mea 
of pure hmat, by heroes great by strength of will, en- 
lightened, and full of enthusiasm for truth and justic*, 
nations are wrested from barbarism, and led to civilizs^ 
tion, religion, and virtue; and when new barbarism, 
#esh superstition, makes inroads, — when the bad seek 
to recover the upper hand, — it is by such q>irits that 
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new and more glorious rktories lu^ aehieredy tsd ih% 
co&ruskni into wiiich moral aiairs had fallea i« di*» 
pelled. 

Hap{^ are the nations whose heroes, leaders, rttlers, 
lawgivers, are men of pmre heart — men who, not mer«» 
Ij with snperior understanding, great strength of will, 
spirit of enterprise, begin a new mo?ement, and sei the 
world in icomasotion, but who order and form it ao» 
cording to the eternal laws of truth and justice; who do 
not seek to promote their own greatness by destroying 
former institutions, but by improving them; who do 
not found their own glory upon the wreck of publio 
happiness and public virtue, but upon the eternal foun- 
dations of truth ttid justice. But woe to the nations, 
when the directioa of their affairs falls into the hands of 
men who devote all the great qualities of the soul only 
to the service of their selfishness; when wisdom is aban- 
doned by strength of mind and heroic virtue, and these 
exist d^n from good and pure motives. Such has been 
the lamentable lot of our age. In tiie French revolu- 
tion, a new creation began in the life of European na- 
tions; the old forms fell away, or were shaken froiia 
the foundations; France became the prey of the direst 
anarchy ; the pent-up force of the people burst forth 
like a ravaging volcano upon the benighted nations, 
and the old kingdoms, with their old institutions, tot* 
tered. Then Napoleon, with firm hand, ieized the 
helm. God had endowed him with great mental giftSi 
and with gigantic energy, and placed him at the head 
of a popular movement such as history cannot parallel* 
What might he have done! What a new, glorious 
creation might he have achieved ! In the beginnings 
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he ruled with insight and moderation, as regulator and 
pacifier of France; but he could not 8t<^ the ^ep 
fountains of evil, nor allay the universal commotion : it 
drew him on from war to war, from conquest to con- 
quest ; and soon he stood master of the wholig continent 
of Europe. Had he only, with pure, devoted heart, with 
wdent self-sacrifice, served truth and justice alone, nor 
sought any thing but to establish that freedom in the 
life of the people for which all longed, to ordain a new 
jurisprudence^ just for all classes, and to insure the 
triumph of a sound, energetic national life, of a true 
Bcn^ of honor and justice; had he placed nation in 
brotherly rehtion with nation, and established a national 
league, by which each should find sec«rity for its rights 
and its property ; had he, fondly striving for the good 
^one, trusted to the spirit of goodness, to. the power of 
rirtue, and grounded all that he undertook and estab- 
lished upon the eternal foundations of morality, truth^ 
and justice; had a pure heart prescribed to him the 
end and means of his work; — Europe would now stand 
in a renovated youth, which would beam with the splen- 
dor of all former ages, and for the fitrst time display the 
model of a Christian nationality. But Napoleon was 
wanting in purity of heart, in true love ; he did not love 
freedom, since he must have sacrificed to it his own 
self-will ; he did not give it to his own France -^ not to 
say any thing of the nations whom he would make her 
slaves; he did nothing for the inner life of the states in 
league with him, except to force them to make great 
efforts for him, and to develop more fully their hostile 
powers; he mistrusted the spirit of the nations, who 
1^11 sought only for freedom, and he did nothing to 
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win their lave> but every thing to incur their hate; k% 
allied himself, to strengthen his power, with the pHnees, 
whose sway he increased, but not with the nations^ 
upon whom he placed intolerable burdens, without 
deeming them worthy of being enlightened aa to hiA 
purposes ; he made an unwof thy treaty with old preju^ 
dices and corruptions ; be walked in the serpentina 
way of former deceitful diplomacy, veiled himsdf in 
the haze of courtly splendor, did homage to the prid# 
of nobility, and aped the feudal aristocracy; he endured 
and employed the rogues and villains whom he should 
have crushed; he rewarded virtue in order in feed 
and prop up vice by its influence; he perverted the 
moral sense of the people, and called rapacity and anw 
bition to the career of glory ; without love, he nonrhera 
found love, except in the companions of his plunder; 
what he achieved he destroyed again, and trampled 
under fbot ; nothing could take root and thrive around 
him. Therefore he fell ; he fell by the hatred of the 
nations, — by their outraged sense of justice and honor. 
Not the icy breath of the north annihilated his power, 
but the chill of his selfish heart; not the flames of 
Moscow ruined his plans, but the long, suppressed, 
finally outbursting fire of national vengeance. Had he 
been the hero whom Europe needed, he might have 
stood in league with the nations ; his armies might have 
been increased, tenfold after that reverse, and would not 
have needed this bloody battle to guide it to the work 
which might have established the prosperity of the na» 
tions, and exalted his fame to the stars. 

We are so far advanced in culture, that no creation 
and institution, no edifice of government, can hav9 
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funding and continuance among the nations^ which 
does not rest upon the foundations of eternal truth and 
justice, and is not supported by the strong hand of a 
nationality » self-conscious and moral. To recognize 
this truth, and with hearty obedience and love to be 
devoted singly to the serrice of justice, is the calling 
of all those whom God places at the head of our people. 
Long enough with cowardly astonishment the world has 
admired the rude greatness of a heroism without moral 
tense ; it now longs for the true, the only greatness of 
▼irtue. The power of the swwd and fear may control 
rudeness, but can call forth no living creations; such 
ipring from the spirit of lore, and will be m^tained 
and be ev^ more renovated by its vital breath. 
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LECTURE V. 

THE VNITT or ALL ELEMElTTARr TIRTUES IN PURE INDEPEWXV 
EI7CE OF MIND. THE DUTY OF FIETT, AND, FIRST, OF MORAL 
XARRESmSSS OR INS^IRATIOR. 

Wfe dmded the \irtaous dispoBition, or chaTacter, 
into the three elementary Tirtues of clearness of mind, 
strength of will, and purity of heart, while we started, 
howeyer, from the unity of these different virtues, and 
found this in the will^ as the centre, which stands in 
mutual relation with the intellect and heart We 
i^owed, both in regard to clearness of mind and purity 
of heart, how much depends upon the will in the at- 
tainment of these virtues ; that, by directing the atten- 
tion, it guides the intellect to the truth, and, by the 
moderation of the desires, preserves the heart from 
passion, and helps to purify it from selfishness. We 
have, accordingly, considered the whole of virtue in its 
individual parts, and now we must endeav(^ to take a 
united view, in order not to lose the idea of virtue as 
a„ whole. Since the centre of the virtuous disposition 
lies in the will, starting from it, we will try to arrive at 
this idea. (The virtue of the will consists in strength' 
and vitality ;1 but these are nothing but its freedom and 
independence. It is free in the patient endurance of 
grieis, which adverse fortuQe imposes, while it exerts 
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^ its energy against them, although ni>t in active resist- 
ance. The will is free in intrepidity and fortitade^ 
whilst with fresh energy it presses against whatever is 
adverse and cramping, and overthrows the obstacles in 
its way. It is free in the cheerful peace which it main- 
tains in the midst of safiering, whilst adversity not only 
does not crush its energy, but does not even voakk a 
gloomy impression upon the heart. It is free in the 
temperance, by lyhich it keq>s all that would bend vbA 
fetter its power in the mind, every desire and every 
emotion, under the rule of equanimity, and never yields 
to passion. | It is free, in fine, by the vitality with which 
it emancipates itself from the duggish rotftine of cus* 
tom, from the servility of imitation, md walks its own 
course, and, ind^endeotly of otheM, uses its own free 

^ force, and stamps its own sea! upon all it does. \ Even 
clearness of mind is nothing but the freedom 'of the 
intellect, and its independence of sensuality and cus- 
tom ; since the mind lives in stupidity, whenever, de- 
void of activity, it is chained to deshres, passions, and 
habits, and unconscious of itsdf and its destiny ; it ex* 
ists in dulness and confusion, whenever the light of firee 
agency, with the night of sensual, plodding duggish- 
ness, produces a delusive twilight. This clearness of 
the understanding is not possible, without a strong, vital 
will, which, with ceaseless activity, directs the intellect 
to the higher, and maintains continual conflict with 
prejudices and customs. Finally, even purity of heart 
is nothing but the independence of the noble affections 
from the sensual impulses — the steadfastness of the 
sentiment of spiritual love, amid the pressure of de* 
sires and sensual emotions. The spirit maintains its 
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fireedom in the heart, whenever this is not defiled by 
sensual lust, as it likewise does in the intellect which 
is not cramped and darkened by the confusitNfi of sen- 
suality or plodding custom, — in the will which is not 
bowed down by the burden of snfiering, not deterred by 
the pressure of danger, not shaken by the inn^ 8t<»m 
of desire, not dragged on by mere force of precedent 
To fipeedom of mind^ therefore^ all that pertains to 
▼irtu^ may be reduced. 

Freedom is the proper life of the mind. If it is free 
according to its nature, it is thereby distinguished from 
the material world, which is bound by the bars of ne- 
' cessity ;Ut alone can of itself start an impulse, lift itself 
above the pressure of necessity, and follow its own 
laws. The spirit truly lives, when it is free ; in so far 
as it suffers^ and is constrained, it does not lire. In 
the virtue, accordingly, in which it is free, it lives ; in 
vice and immorality, it is dead; (and we can comprise 
all that belongs to virtue under the expression, true life.! 
In the principle of life, we have dready comprised the 
whole compass of wisdom. Wisdom and prudence are 
different only in so far as the former comprehends in- 
tellectually the pure, perfect form of life, and the latter 
actually realizes it; and thus. that principle is verified 
anew, and our inquiries revert to the same point. 

Yes, the virtuous alone lives the true, free, clear, 
pure life. ) In the mortal combat with pain, — in the 
fainting of the suffering body, — he preserves the feel- 
ing of life, the calm, cheerful sense of being ; in the 
storm of dangers, which threaten destruction and deaths 
he mans himself with fresh life and energy, and hastens 
gladly to the conflict i his soul is never distracted by 
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die tempest of passion; be neyer experieiK^es its 
crushing power, ks corrosive poison, its devonrtng 
flames; in eyery emotion of heart, free from aJJ fetteris 
and sufferings, the contrdting will lives; the stupefy- 
ing, deadening influence of custom does not reach it; 
nothing cramps its free, vital, active, and creative 
power; all yields to its formative en^gy; above the 
oppressive, dark mass of conventionalism and tradition, 
its living, clear intellect rules, and its light shines, when 
all around is sunk in the darkness of death; and thus 
his heart, pure, qpcn only to heavenly love, moved by 
its vital brea^ is. never invaded by the dead^ earthy 
dross — isolated, narrowing, deaecraiing selflshness; 
in pure, q>iritttal sentiment, devoted to the benignant 
spirit that pervades creation, he lives an exaked, all-^em* 
bracing life; in intellect, will, and feeling, he lives 
the true life. 

La this true life, the beauty and sublimity of virtue 
appear. The tempest-tossed sea is sublime, because, 
in the vast commotion, an image of the grand and 
mighty life of nature— of the strife of its forces— is 
presented ; but far greater is the power of the mind, 
which, kindling life, pervades the kingdom of mind, 
and, in the storm of contending forces, produces light 
and order. A lofty mountain is sublime, because its 
immense masses, heaped up by the power of subterra- 
nean flames, or primeval waters, eXalt the view, and 
fill the soul with wonder ; but greater yet is the power 
of virtue, which, active with clear consdousness of 
divine, creative force, with free aspiration soaring 
towards heaven, completes the work of inspiration, in 
which the dignity of man is mirrored forth. The sun- 
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bright landscape, with blooming meadows, green woods, 
azum lakes, with all their fulness of grace and loTe- 
liness, is fair ; but fairer is the clear, pure soul of the 
mtaous, its cheerful cahn, the fulness of love that 
streams &om it, the harmony which it extends around. 
The living manifiastation of Uie mind in history is 
fkirerthan all physical beauty, as historical painting is 
above landscape painting, since ia nature life appears 
camped ; and the inward spiritual life, as revealed to 
the consecrated vision of the sage, is fairer than in its 
external numifestation, just as poetry and music, which 
UBveil the spiritual life in its inmost emotion and activ>*> 
ity, stand above ^l-plastic arts. 

"Whatever the clear l«ok of the virtuous man recog- 
nizes as the aim of his liTe ; whatever his pure heart 
embraces with inspired love, and honors with humble 
obedience as law ; and whatever the fVee, strong, vital 
will accomplishes ; — that u duty, the development of 
which constitutes our present task. If, in the disposi- 
tion of the virtuous man, all light, all power, every im- 
pulse of true, moral life unite, we may now, in the 
development of duties, gradually unroll the picture of 
his life in reference to the moral connection and the 
different relations of these duties. 

The first duty, or rather that which includes all 
others in itself, is piety, or the hearty comprehension 
of the moral laws, the moral direction of the affections. 

We will first consider the essence of piety in general, 
and then proceed to show how it indudes all other 
duties. In conclusion, we must review the motive and 
origin of moral conduct. 

A man acts morally when, from the feeling of indi^ 
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nation and love, or disinclination and ayersiod), an inn 
pulse takes him, which the intellect conscientiously 
justifies, and the will is induced to act according to this 
feeling.- Feeling and intellect should be always^ as 
much as possible, in harmony ; and according to this 
harmony the will should resdve. But feding is the farst, 
and the intellect the second, in order; no morjA law, 
no moral aim, can be recognized, unless a feeling has 
preceded it. Respect for human worth, for instance, 
would be something entirely strange to the intellect, if 
we did not carry it in the feel'mg of the heart By per- 
ception we become aware that obje-cts live around us, 
who are like ourselves ; but we do not on that account 
lo?e and respect them. Prudence can teach us that we 
cannot injure and disturb otlr fellow-men without harm- 
ing ourselves ; but that is the mere perception of an 
external relation, whereby no moral sentiment is pro- 
duced. It is only by the impressions, which the ap- 
pearance of the man makes upon the heart, by the 
awakening of sympathy, of feeling, that his life is in 
unison with our own, that the moral feeling of respect 
arises, from which the motives to jusi actions spring. 

But not only is feeling the foundation of perception, 
and antecedent to it, but it also transcends, or rises 
above it, and cannot be fully comprehended and de- 
fined. What appertains to justice may be never so fiiUy 
decided; the mutual rights and duties of men never so 
sharply defined; and yet there will always be cases 
which no civil and moral legislation has foreseen, and 
where man finds himself abandoned by his knowledge, 
and in the dark, unless his moral sense tells him what 
he ought to do, or at least guides the intellect instinc- 
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tively towards the right The particular duties may at 
least be expressed in genera) commands for the intel- 
lect j as, for example, "Thou shouldst not oppress nor 
injure thy neighbor ; " or in some such precept. 

But the obligations of benevolence, beneficence, 
friendship, can be much less definitely decided ; we can 
never prescribe how much, ought to be done for the 
needy, — in what degree a man should love his neighbor, 
his brother, his wife. All this must spring freely from 
a heart under the influence of kindly feelings ; and where 
this is wanting, rules and requisitions are of no avail. 
Actions which spring from the understanding merely, 
and not from vital sentiment, almost always lack the truly 
moral character. Even if they are performed, not hyp- 
ocritically, but from conscientiousness, or obedience to 
a law which the understanding acknowledges, yet if 
there be not vital feeling also, they will always exhibit a 
certain cddness, and- resemble artificial worlds ; which, 
devoid of living inspiration arid imagination, are not 
created, but merely fashioned according to certain artifi- 
cial rules,*and, in themselves cold, they leave the behold- 
er cold. By moral feeling, we mean that vital warmth •f 
the moral world, which pervades, with creative power, 
all human life, — streams from every genuine moral ac- 
tion, and in the flame of inspiration displays its greatest 
folness and strength. Without this warmth, without 
this light) moral actions are to be compared to the dead 
matter of the mineral kingdom, which lacks all life, or 
which is the stiff relic of a former, extinct life. But 
actions which proceed from warmth of feeling, are to, 
"be compared to organic creatures, whose life is akin to 
oars, in which the creative power of nature is roost 
VOL. I. a 
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mridly manifested Without warm, IWing feeling, only 
ordinary actions can be performed^ as daily life, in its 
routine of events, gives occasion for them ; fer such^ 
prudence, or, at least, cold, dry legality, suffices. But 
the extraordinary deeds of nobleness, magnanimity, de- 
votion, self<acrifice, the heroic acts of friendship and 
patriotism, — all those achievements at mention of 
which the heart beats with quicker pulse, or the tears 
of noble emotion come into the eyes, — these have 
QH-ung from a full heart ; and in the eyes of those who 
perform them the beams of a diviner love shine forth. 
The fairest moral actions, like the works of art and 
poetry, are daughters of inspiration, of godly devotion ; 
a higher spirit is poured into the 4ieart, fills it with holy 
impulses, and lends to the will a higher power to 
achieve what the cowardly mind of the cold and unfeel- 
ing would tremble at. . 

It was one of the most unfortuoate errors of the Kan- 
tian philosophy that it sought to make morality entirely 
independent of feeling. Every moral impulse must, 
accordingly, spring from respect for the moral law; 
and this must be regarded merely as an idea, as an 
empty form of the understanding. According to t-his 
view, morality was nothing but a cold, strict legality, 
without inspiration, and without vital love. We may 
deem ourselves happy in having escaped this deadening 
sway of the understanding, ^nd in being favored by later 
moralists, who acknowledge that true virtue can exist 
as little without feeling and inspiration, as without 
clearness of mind and discretion. 

All pure moral feeling, all higher love and inspira^ 
tion, belongs to piety. The moral laws are those of the 
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^persensual world, of the kingdom of God ; they aid 
strange to the earth, upon which the laws of gravity, 
attraction and repulsion, sensual pleasure and aversion, 
but not freedom and love, prevail. They are not taught 
od by the senses, nor by observation and custom, but 
only by the higher, spiritual sense^ — the organ by whioii 
"we apprehend heavenly things. This organ is senti- 
ment ; to which alone it is granted to grasp the super- 
sehsual. The understanding cannot fully conceive of 
it; but, by following sentiment, can gain some faint 
glimpses of it. [We c&U him pious in whom the sens^ 
of the higher is living and predominant, — in whose^ 
mind there is a living consciousness of the supernatural ^ 
-world; a love of the eternal aim of life ; holy awe of the ' 
laws of God ; joyous trust in the might and triumph of ^ 
^odness; a fervent and devoted obedience to the will 
of God ; a devotion that looks unchangingly to him, 
and all the joy, the calm, the peace, the blessedness, ' 
attendant upon these graces, — - in a word, him whose ; 
mind is in harmony and living communion with the' 
higher world.H In a lower sense, we use the word pious 
in reference to the gentleness and docility, the mild 
obedience of a child, who, not wild, violent, and stub- 
born, but susceptible of guidance and instruction^ 
readily falls into a dutiful deportment. In a higher, 
but corresponding sense, the moral man is pious, who 
does not in unjuly and wilful spirit resist the higher 
laws, nor close his heart against them, nor pursue that 
which interferes with the higher economy of the world, 
but willingly yields to the laws of moral harmony, re- 
signs himself to the workings of the higher spirit, and 
submits entirely to its guidance. Man is a membef of 
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t^ great chain of God's universe, — a citizen of fbe 
spiritual kingdom, — belonging, in body aikl senses^ in- 
deed, to the earth, but in his undying soul a native <^ 
the supernatural world. Hence he should resign him" 
self obediently to the overruling spirit, open his soul to 
the breath of life, which waves above the stars, receive 
every vital impulse from cm high, and bring every move* 
ment and tendency into sacred harmony with the divine 
economy of the universe. The pious man is like the 
sunflower, that, with longing, thirsting love, turns ever 
to the sun, follows it from morn till eve ; without it, 
eannot live, nor flourish, nor display its floral crown« 
He is like the earth, which moves in unchanging course 
round the sun ; clings to it with bands of love, and re* 
ceives from it all impulse, light and life ; by which the 
fbrces of nature are developed and set in motion, vege- 
table and animal life manifested, and even the spiritual 
life of man is kindled. 

But piety may be considered in a twofdd aspect 
We call him pious who brieves in God and Christ, 
in an eternal life, inMnortality, and retribution, is 
convinced of the sacred truths of revelation, and, in 
order to strengthen and perfect himself in the faith, 
seeks all the nurture, incitement, and light, which the 
communion of the faithful, or the church, presents, and 
which can aid him in the especial exercise of devotion, 
in meditation, and prayer. This piety consists in 41 cer- 
tain direction of feeling, but together with this, certaitf 
views and the sacred observance of certain usages are 
united. We may designate it as church piety ; it con- 
sists in contemplation, and needs certain dogmas, sym* 
IkAs, and institutions, for its understanding and support. 
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By this contemplative piety, considered in itself, one 
does not become active; one receives, but does not 
produce, — feels, or recognizes, but does not act But 
the feelings excited by contemplation, if they are pure 
and sounds give rise to motives and to action. The 
heart of a devout hearer, warmed by an edifying ser- 
mon, is inclined to beneficent deeds, and is not closed^ 
;as, perhaps, would otherwise be the case, against the 
sorrows of the unfortunate. As the earth receives its 
light and its warmth from the sun, in order to generate 
life upon its surface, so the pious man, ailer his open 
heart has been directed on high, and thence received 
light and warmth, becomes active in turn ; and, having 
influence upon human life, conforms it to the motives 
received from above. This direction of feeling, from 
which moral motives immediately spring — which bears 
the fruits of virtue — is the second aspect of piety, which 
we are now to consider particularly. We call this kind 
of piety active or moral, and will dwell a moment upon 
the distinction between this and contemplative piety. 

Moral piety lives immediately in the sentiment of the 
heart, and reveals itself, as it were, in its very pulsa- 
tion. The contemplative piety, on the contrary, tends 
towards certain symbols, creeds, and exercises, and is 
mediate. The feelings are imaged forth by it in the 
forms of contemplation, and through these react upon 
the heart. There is great difference in a Christian and 
a heathen's representations of God, and their contem- 
plative piety is very different ; but while both, with holy 
awe, in presence of God take an oath, and conscien* 
tj0usly speak the truth, the moral piety of both is the 
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game — at least the same pure, moral motives spring 
from their fear of God. Now, there is, of course, my 
iboral piety without the contempIati?e, and without the 
aurtare and incitement which this affords ; hut the for* 
mer maj be separated and considered independetitly ;. 
indeed, it is useful so to consider it, in order to see 
whither the pious meditation and exercise lead us, and 
what feelings they should excite. Contemplative piety 
is not seldom dead and mere speculation and usage; 
hence it may be edifying to see how it should manifest 
itself vitally in potent motives to action, that we may 
never fall into dead ceremony, and that faith may show 
itself ever working by love. 

To designate this moral piety in its main features, is 
oor next task. 

Like virtue, and the moral sentiment, the latter of 
which it comprises in itself, it is but one ; and every 
tendency of pious feeling, every motive to moral con- 
duct, is but a different expression of the same funda- 
mental tendency. We can designate this in general as 
the immediate, living sense of the moral economy of 
the universe, and of man's relation to it, — as the turn 
of mind, which is pervaded and moved by the spirit of 
God, and in harmony with the laws of his providence. 
But we must consider this whole in different parts — 
this fundamental tendency in its several applications 
— in order to gain a significant understanding of it. 
According as we consider the relation of man to the 
higher economy of the universe, according as we hold 
up to view this or that side of his spiritual nature, piety 
appears, as it were, m a different color. We acc^ 
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three diflbrent modes of pious feeling, which we caU 
inspiration, self-denial, and devotion. We will treat 
of inspiration to-day. 

It will appear, in course of our consideration, whether 
we select the proper word ^ for this feeling. At pre»- 
enf, without regarding that point, we will develop this 
from its source, and exhibit its iufluence upon the dis- 
position. 

The foundation of all moral lawgiving is respect for 
that dignity of the human soul, which bears in itself an 
incomparable worth, and is exalted above all human 
estimation. This dignity rests upon the independent 
spiritual being of the human soul, which is not perish- 
able and mutable, nor subject to the vicissitude of 
growth and decay, like the body and all earthly things. 
It is thus with all that belongs to the mind, and to the 
maintenance of its being, with whatever it loves and 
seeks, whatever avails it as an end and a good ; — all 
this is unchangeable as itself, and not subject to the 
vicissitude of want and satiety, desire and enjoyment, 
like that which the body and its sensual impulses de- 
mand. And thus aspiration, striving afler the eternal 
aim, is the root of all moral life. By virtue of the im- 
mutability and imperishableness of his inner being, or 
his spirit, man regards himself not merely as an inhabi- 
tant of this earth, — which, as it courses round the sun, 
like a rolling ball, exhibits nothing but change, growth, 

* [The word B^egeisterung, here rendered " inspiration,'*^ has 
no exact synonyme in our language. Enthusiasm or earnestness 
pretty well expresses its meaning. Paraphrased, it signifies, as 
used l>y our author, an earnest sense of the true aim of life, or 
of the proper destiny of man. — Tran sl.] 
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and decay, — but as a citizen of heayen ^— of a king- 
dom in which the unchanging, holy laws of God pre- 
vail. And, as he recognizes in his fellow-men, with 
respect and love, the same unchanging essence, he 
claims for himself a place in the eternal kingdom of 
spirits, and considers himself as standing in spiritual 
reciprocity with them, subject to the eternal laws. 

AU which we have expressed in the forms of the 
understanding, and which could, perhaps, be embraced 
in other expressions, lies in the mind of man originally 
as the sentiment of the immortality and eternity of the 
spirit — a sentiment which is deeply engraven on the 
consciousness of mankind. Immortality may be regard- 
ed, as by the ancient Egyptians, as a transmigration of 
souls; or, as by certain philosophers, as a return of the 
Boul to the animating spirit of the universe^ or, with the 
Christians, as a blessed existence in God and Christ ; we 
may, or may not, believe in future retribution : all this is 
far, indeed, from being indifferent to pious feeling ; but 
the Roman who, for his country's salvation, rushed into 
the gaping abyss-, — and the Christian martyr, who, with 
cheerful equanimity, ascended the funeral pile, — mani- 
fest, while they resign their earthly existence and happiness 
for' their higher love and their faith, the same sentiment 
of immortality — the feeling that the spirit, not by earthly 
possession and enioyment, not by earthly existence, but 
by the loss of these, maintains its own, inward life; that 
even if the eye is closed that feasts upon the light of 
the sun, and the colored splendor of creation ; if the 
pulse of the heart ceases, which was warmed by the 
love and joy of life, — yet to the spirit beholding futurity 
and eternity, loving all that is noble and beautiful for 
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itself alone, and not for the sake of its enjoyment, 
the pleasure and joy of existence do not die, but it 
takes along with it in death its true existence, and, in 
the voluntary sacrifice of the body, does not lose, but 
recovers itself, and in purer form. Sublime sense of 
immortality, which swells the pious breast I source and 
root of all great and holy afiecCions, which hover ovef 
the lower deeds and impulses of the children of earth, 
and guide them to the noble achievements of heroism^ 
inspired love, and devotion I It is the feeling that ani- 
mates the brave man, and*imparts a higher might to his 
strong heart, when, in the cause of freedom and justice, 
he rushes upon the hostile spears, and offers his breast 
to the fiery mouths of the cannon. The same feeling 
of immortality animates the upright confessor of truth, 
who walks cSlmly before the despot, and accuses him 
of injustice; who, despising the dungeon and fagots 
of the inquisitor, boldly throws the idols of superstition 
from the altar, and dnabes thejn to the earth. The 
same feeling iini mates the quiet sufferer^ who, beneath 
pain and dis^asi?, maintains clieerful composure, deem- 
ing all which he suffers peri&buble, but the reward of 
virtue imperishable. This sentiment imparts to gentle, 
feeble woman the energy to bear up under the burden 
of care and trouble, and to meet with reconciled equa- 
nimity the griefs to which an untrue, brutal husband 
has reduced, her. This feeling raises the gentle suffer- 
er above all cares and pains, to that bright realm where 
true love is no longer misapprehended, where the pure 
soul basks in the sunshine of eternal love. Every vir- 
tue takes root in this sense of immortality, and draws 
from it heavenly nurture : only when the spirit, con- 
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scioas of its lofly destiny, turns upward with unextin- 
guisbable consciousness of its high destiny, it receives 
the pure spiritual energy, with which it de&es the pains 
and deadly fear of earth, and abides ^he conflict of 
trial. 

The feeling of immortality is accompanied by the 
kindred sentiment of our eternal destiny. As truly as 
our being is immortal, so truly an eternal, supreme end 
is appointed for us, towards which we should strive, 
that we may attain it in eternity. Our destination is 
not merely for this earth ; eVbry possession and enjoy- 
ment which it offers us, every joy and rapture which the 
fleeting hours bring, cannot still the longing that dwells 
m our breast. We are not destined, like the worm, to 
crawl and gnaw upon the dark earth, and to fiji xmt 
body with the dust, in order that, falling to dust, it may 
return to the earth to which it belongs. Rise, then, im- 
mortal spirit, above the unworthy animal pleasures which 
gratify the senses, and veil the soul in dull, earthly dark- 
ness! Free thyself, exalted spirit! free tTiyself from 
these unworthy bonds ! gather around thee the treasures 
of heaven, which thieves cannot steal ! seek the things 
that are above, that abide by thee forever, ai^d glorify 
thine own true being ! 

This exalted tendency of the soul towards the eter- 
nal good, or this heavenly sense, shows itself not merely 
in keeping the heart free from vulgar, base avarice and 
luxury. For the bands by which earth attracts and 
fetters us to itself are often very <lelicate ; with flowery 
chains she binds the spirit's wings, so that it willingly 
loiters upon the ground, and does not soar aloft. In 
the fulness of youthful beauty, radiant with grace, the 
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maiden meets the youthy and inflames his heart with 
love ; but it may be onjy the fire of earthly lo?e, not 
the ethereal flame of the heavenly. The youth, instead 
of being animated by his love to noble deeds, and 
hastening to the conflict of life, in efleminate repose, 
enjoying his happiness, wastes the fair days of his 
strength. Parental love oflen lacks the elevated ten<* 
deacy,^ the heavenly se/ise. With idle, weak, selfish 
tenderness, the mother holds her beloved son to her 
heart, and denies him to the call of fame, the pressing 
summons of duty. And thus, by the banda of a love 
and attachment otherwise not exceptionable, but which 
becomes so through ease and selfishness, many are kept 
in the lap of efieminacy, so that they do not strive for 
the higher aim of life, and are thus untrue to their 
destiny. Lifb reposes sweetly in the bosom of the fam- 
ily; it glides gently on, and the heart is refireshed and 
deluded by noble feelings. The peace is so sweet, we 
feel happy in the midst of kindred friends, fellow-citi- 
zens, in the accustomed round of life. But the pealing 
trumpet calls to the conflict for justice and honor, and 
true peace, peace of soul, lies only jn ardent, brave as- 
piration, and cannot be purchased by cowardice. Even 
public spirit, which is usually elevated above the con- 
fines of private selfishness,, may lack this exalted di- 
rection, if the: highest aims of spiritual activity are not 
sought in promoting the public good, but that alone is 
sought which f^Us in with the attachment to custom, or 
if the common peace and prosperity, the common glory 
and splendor, are loved' only with a higher sort of self- 
ishness, and the spirit is lamed by such a sluggish, 
earthy love. In tkis way, the public spirit of the 
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English is utterly poisoned bj selfish lore lor wealth 
and prosperity; the aim of their national efforts is the 
control of commerce ; therefore they displayed a mighty 
opposition to Napoleon ; but, when the time comes to 
defend the cause of the freedom and independence of 
the people, they sit still, and watch the fa?orable .mo- 
ment to make a good bargain. Attachment to their 
church and religion in general characterizes the Cath- 
olics; but it is only a dull, sensuous feeling, and is shut 
l^inst fresh, lofly emotion ; it is not that pure love of 
truth, which prompts the mind ever to ^strive further, 
ever to seek purer light ; they do not tend towardr the 
heavenly in religion, but merely to its mcMre earthly 
elements. 

The heavenly sense keeps the heart fre« from earthly 
love ; yet it teaches us how to apply whal is earthly to 
the true, eternal aim. The man imbued with, this 
•ense, takes the treasures of earth, not in order to erect 
the idol-temple of luxury and vanity, but the temple for 
the worship of the one God. He not only shares the 
wants, and heals the wounds, of suffering humanity; 
he not only promotes prosperity and joy around him, 
Ending therein his own higher gratification ; — but he 
also seeks for himself, as well as others, to win ^irilual 
good with his earthly good. He devoutly brings his 
gifts to the shrine of truth, justice, beauty. He de- 
votes all earthly goods solely to this exalted object 
There are men of a certain benevolent disposition and 
public spirit, who recognize no iiigh aim. Their be- 
neficence, springing from lowep feeling and physical 
sympathy, is limited to care for the outward well-being 
of the poor, and has no concern with moral and spirit- 
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nil wretch^ness. They cheerfiilij contribute to th« 
l^Mic institutions of charity, to every thing that pro- 
motes the general prosperity ; but, for public educa> 
tion, for the arts and sciences, it is impossible to excite 
their active interest. In this limited, earthly sense, 
princes and statesmen often iact ; they seek merely the 
material strength, the material prosperity of the nation, 
place the national power in wealth, popularity, extent 
of dominion; and, to attain this object, they put all 
Uieir means in motion, — apply the power of the state 
tO' the furtherance of manufactures, agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, — spare no sacrifices to extend the 
boundaries of their kingdom; but they deceive them- 
selves in these attempts, since they forget that to them 
who strive for the kingdom of God all else is added, 
but that efibrt directed to what is merely earthly is 
powerless and in vain. Such a state resembles a pl^ 
thoric, stnrfeited body, without^oul and i^iritual energy^ 
which, sluggish and awkward, gives way in the contest 
with an active and adroit enemy, and which is subject 
to disease, and easily prostrated by it. There are other 
noble eflforts which are not so sensuous, but still want 
true elevation of soul. Many are concerned for the 
education of their children 'and of the whole people, 
but only in respect to knowledge and intellecitual light. 
The attempt of the philanthropists, so called, of a Base- 
ih>w, Campe, and Salzmann, who gave the predominance 
to prudence and the understanding in education, and of 
those critical theologians, who divested religion of ail 
faith and sentiment, and would transform it into mere 
ii^Ilection and moral science, lacked the exalted ^r* 
itaal direction, since they nuslook the faclr that Uvm 
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mderstanding' ctnnot comprehend the highest- truih^ 
end that he who Hyes only in the understanding <^e^ 
upon the ground. This exalted tendency was wanting 
in the originators and leaders of tlie French revolution^ 
(aldiough the b^t of them glowed with ardent love for 
freedom,) since they strove to place theoiew edifice of 
the state upon the foundation merely -of law, and for 
education, spiritual culture, and church life, did little or 
nothing, but even much in opposition ; and thus. they 
kindled a love of freedom, which, sensual, and eage^ 
for external rights and privileges, was perverted into 
violence and rapine, and which^ never had the true 
ipirit of liberty. Had they been exalted by genuine 
enthusiasm, they would have established, together with 
Ae institutions of state and law, the institutions of the 
church and schools, and not only by the cold under* 
standing, but by the light and life-giving gospel. Had a 
true feeling animated Napoleon, he would have under- 
taken this, and, instead of taking prisoner the pope, by a 
thorough church reform he would have exjtirpated the 
toots of Papacy. Had he believed the gospel, and pub- 
lidy professed it ; had. he confkled in the truth, and far 
vored not merdy the material sciences, but ^so the spir^ 
itual, and thus kindled a religious aod scientific life in 
his people,— he would then have placed his throne upon 
a stable foundation, which; no power on earth could 
have shaken^ This exalted tendency of soul was wanU 
ing in the whole French nation, who, in science, and 
a^, were studious only of the tangible, or the things of 
weight, and measure, and touch,^but not of what is eleva^ 
ting and ini«^ing; and in political life, destitute of the 
fiwmda^n of motal sense, they allowed therasehres to 
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be driven from one extreme to another, and were tora 
into faetions. All mental activity, which 4s directed 
to the per<^eption and realization of the elen^ntary laws 
of human life -^ of truth, }U9tice^, aU that relates to the 
apiritual 4ife^ and wherein its independence, freedom^ 
and majesty are manifested ; al^ that does not rise abov^ 
what is tangiUe, and sensuous> or is without inspira* 
fipn, — -is iii itself of no avail. It is thus with scienceg 
if -it remains attached to the traditionary and critical 
matters of history and natural observation, to the art 
of weight and measurement, to the experience of -com- 
mon life. It is thus with the science of civil govern^ 
Blent and jurisprudence, if it does not rise tathe higb* 
eat ideas of justice and perfection. It is thus with the 
arts and poetry, which do not aspire above the techni- 
cality, that gratifies the mere understanding, nor above 
the charm and emotion, that excite the lower feelingSj 
to the pure beauty and sublimity, in which the highest 
power and majesty appesur. 

Man maintains his dignity and destiny only as a mem^ 
ber of the chain of spiritual being, as citizen of the 
morsd commonwealth, or of the kingdom of God, while 
he recognizes his fellow-man, in personal equality and 
reciprocity, as also, such a member, and such a citizen, 
and in all that he feels and does has the idea of this 
spiritual commonwealth before his eyes, and regulates 
aH his affections, efforts, and actions, accordingly. He 
thereby is exalted above himself, above his individual 
ear^ly being, and his mind gains a loflier direction^ 
All that is done in the mpral commonwealth, and for 
ity is nofader than what is done in isolation, since self* 
ishness will not fail to^ insinuate itdelf iitta the laHer 
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condition. Bat not only ts the mind*B tendencj lotfrer 
by social anion, and its efforts free from selfishness^ — 
its power is increased by association with others, and it 
thereby achieves gireater and nobler results. In every 
association of men, if it is not held together merely by 
sensual bands, or by the restraints of custom, there is 
' something of that pious feeling that we denominate 
inspiration. There is inspiration in connubial, paren- 
tal, and i^al love, and in the nobler domestic attach* 
ments ; there is in^iration in friendship, in every kind 
of living public spirit, and also in patriotism, and in 
Christian brotherhood. And since these associations 
cannot remain tilive without inspiration, they are therai^^ 
selves the garden of this heavenly flower ; on the hearta 
of parents, and brothers, and sisters, friends, and com^ 
panions, on the great maternal bosom of our country 
and the church, every x spark of inspired love is kindled, 
— the impulse to every noble deed, and every noble 
effort, every great thought, every creative idea, by 
which the sphritual life is unfolded in its power and 
majesty, and is exalted above earthly routine. ^ * 

Thia Bense of the immutable, eternal nature of the 
mind, this exalted direction to its eternal good and 
eternal destiny, and this attachment to the great spiritu- 
al communion, we denominate inspiration, and- alrea<fy 
see the fitness of this expression. By this disposition 
and tendency man first becomes spiritual, conscious, 
and possessed of his mind, full of spiritual energy, and 
exalted into the spiritual kingdom; the vital pawer, 
Which flows through the spiritual world, to awaken and 
to create, passes through his breast, swells his heart 
With elevated emotions, with ethereal wiurmth^ and hfla 
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it into the higher region of spiritual • experience ; man 
thereby l;>ecomes the agent and instrument of the di?ina 
Spirit, that created and governs the world ; all private^ 
selfish, wilful feeling and striving is expanded into the 
universal and divine, and the heart beats in harmony with 
the heart of universal being. We call heroes inspired^ 
who, enkindled by a higher love, contend for a common 
goo4 of mankind, or of a nation, -^ for truth, justicej^ 
honor, — and with brave mind and high energy achieve 
great deeds ; they act according to that feeling of the 
heart, and that tendency of soul, which we have already 
'indicated. We call the sages, orators^ poets, artists, 
inspired, who comprehend and declare the highest ideas 
of truth and beauty, which they are able to do only by 
this feeling and tendency. We. call the seer and proplw 
et inspired, who, .with clear, spiritual vision, raised 
above the limits of time, sees in the present the germt 
of the future, and regards as already fulfilled what ia 
first developed in the distance of ages. He lives in a 
higher consciousness ; the spirit in him is mightier an4 
fireer than in others ; the individual opens into the nnk 
versal ; he recognizes and says nothing of hiroiself, but 
the Spirit of God gives to him what he reteal9, Bui 
that spirit which appears in such especial power ill 
illustrious, great souls, we must require, in a measure, 
of every truly moral man, in order that he may achieve 
the lofty deeds of virtue. 

To the sentiment of inspiration a disposition belongs, 
which first ^ves it the requisite fulness and power, and 
by which the motives proceeding from it attain victoria 
cms supremacy over the heart, It is that joyous cc«h 
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fid^ce, the cheerfal humor, the serene hope, which we 
would comprehend in the term pious serenity. 

We ktiow that, according to the Jdea of freedom, 
man can do all that he wills ; that he, indeed, finds re- 
straints upon his efforts in his own and external nature^ 
but that he can, by-and-by at least, overcome them, and 
can go on indefinitely in overcoming them ; so that no 
definite nor defijiable limit pan be fixed^ and every 
fixed limit tnay be extended. A man can go so far in 
bodily strength and agility, that he may safely contend 
against two ; but it is possible, especially if ha resort tp 
art and stratagem, that he may put to flight three or 
more enemies; indeed, by aid of the mental impression^ 
which he makes on cowardice, by astounding bravery^ 
he may perhaps scatter or disarm a whole host. It i^ 
enough to know that there is no^ definable lin^it to 
what courage can effect, although physical force standa 
opposed to physical force. The sphere of human abil- 
ity extends stiR further when mind stands in conflict 
with mind, because in this case the powers cannot be so 
exactly measured in respect to each other. Here every 
thing depends upon confidence; the more the mind 
trusts, the more it can do. As, in the physical world, 
motion increases the fprce of bodies, — as a little ball, 
piK3peUed by powder, or falling from a great height, pen- 
etrates and shatters a much larger body, — so the mind 
is the mightier, according as it has more confidence. 
Hence the superiority of courage over cowardice in 
ciases of equal physical strength, and even when the 
courageous man can command less physical force. 
Whenever the mind is conscious of its dignity, turned 
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towards the high, aims^f its destiny, aod thereby con- 
Bcioiisof the spiritual communion, -* hence, as it were, 
revealed to itself and the whole spiritual world, and is 
wholly ^irity—- then it cannot lack confidence, and must 
be certain of victory. The aims, which its inner im« 
pulse teaches it to seek, which it recognizes as the 
aims of the whole spiritual kingdom, are no empty 
phantom, that vanishes in vapor; they are an end which 
is attainable, even although it may be in futurity ; nay, 
in eternity. Truth, justice, jvirtue, must conquer, eten 
if all earthly powers have conspired against them ; good 
is mightier than evil, since the former rests upon the 
eternal laws of God's kingdom, and has the almighty 
power of the Spirit on its side; the latter is rooted in the 
mud of earth, in the weak -desires of the flesh, and has 
only their impotent fury and the short-sighted prudence 
of the world for its defence. With this spiritual self^ 
confidence resolution is united, — resolution to risk all 
earthly good, property, enjoyment, body, and life, for a 
duty undertaken, in order to achieve it unconquerably. 
To the mind that seeks nothing but what is spiritual, 
northing is lost, if only what is earthly is lost ; no dan- 
ger, therefore, which threatens loss and death, alarms 
it. In this feeling, the hero falls in battle ; the prophet 
meets the priests of idolatry, and raises the* voice of 
truth; the freeman seizes the throne of the tyrant, 
and throws it to the ground. In this feeling, Luther 
went to WorraSj and, when warned of the dangers that 
threatened him, replied, '< he was called in the name of 
God to go, and he would go, if there were as many 
devils in Worms as there were tiles on the ropfe," The 
true-heart<^ Matthesius, who relates this^ very aptljp 
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adds, " If the cause is good, the heart grows wiibm the 
body, and gives ^wer and courage to preachers and 
warriors." 

Inspiration exalts the cdorage of the brave; it 
strengthens the power of patience, that might else at 
last succumb, if the ^irit were not invigorated by the 
cheerful hope of future redemption, future victory.. In 
the hope of victory, in pursuit of the enemy, tbe 
warrior bears all adversities and privations, whilst the 
defeated give way beneath their burden ; so that evea 
the wounds of the victor heal sooner thaa those of the 
vanquished. But, even if there is no long^ hope of 
life, and the sufferer sees clearly that nothing but death 
can release him, the project of a fairer world strength- 
ens his wavering heart, -^ of that world, where the 
i<^ce of pain and human wickedness does not reach, — « 
where blissful peace, untroubled rapture, prevails^ amid 
the discords of earthly existence^ he believes in the 
eternal harmony in which all things, and his own im- 
mortsd nature, will one day join; he feels himself not 
made to breathe out his life weakly in sobs; his spirit 
is strong and free, and preserves its inward energy for a 
higher destiny. 

Inspiration exalts our courage and energy, and makes 
us accomplish more than we could otherwise do; ii 
awakens in us hopes that transcend results, and can 
never be fulfilled ; it places before us heavenly fi>rm8» 
so that, with longing effort, Ve reach out our hands 
towards them; but, while we seem to be near them^ 
they have vanished, the end of life is placed further 
back, and we begin the Career anew. And thds it rausi 
be. Ah ! what would life be^ should we c<MEk{brm oai 
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hq}es to the cold- reality, and attempt nothing which 
we could not folly achieve 1 We coidd not then accom- 
plish what we now do. How poor should we be, if^ 
satisfied by what has been attained, we stood still in our 
^^urse, and withdrew our gaze- from that which lies be- 
fore us! No! longing hope is fairer than all fulfilment} 
thie thirst for the heavenly draught refreshes more than 
any earthly refi*eshment. And hope, while it beguileei, 
does not deceive us ; in it is eternal truth ; and the re* 
ality, which does not correspond to it, alone falsifies. 
The bright dawn of hope, which meets us upon the 
entrance of life, is followed by a sultry, cloudy dayj 
but, in the evening of life, it appears again as the em-> 
purpled tD^light, and shows us the way to that fairer 
land/ where a bright, eternal day id ever in its dawning 
beauty, and never deceives the heart ; and, if we turn 
our gaze faithfully thither, all the deceptions we have 
experienced will not take away our trust. We under- 
take every work with cheerful hope, and in the prois- 
pect of accomplishing something fair and noble, of 
providing an enduring advantage for life ; but, as soon 
as it is finished, it no longer answers our expectations. 
As the child. runs tip the hill to reach the rainbow 
which appears to rest upon it, so every enterprise 
charms us by its brightness and splendor, and, when 
finished, seems naked and bare ; we clearly recognize 
all the defects and gaps, and turn to a new enterprise, 
in which we pass through the same experience. How 
the world shinejSi and dazzles the eyes of the lovers, 
when they pledge their faith to each other ! the. door 
of Paradise seems opened before them; but, das! a 
garden full of thorns and thistles meets their view 
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and, in the happiest eases, true friendship cheers atid 
lightens their grievous pilgrimage. Da they stand at 
its end yet in close embrace, and their hearts je^ beat 
with lore for each other? and has gratitude exalted 
their lovet StiH the fair dretim of hope remains un» 
fulfilled^ that ideal of a life of unclouded, glorified^ 
blessed love has not been realized. With what hopeful 
wtticipattons the mother receives her new*born child 
into her arms! how she watches for every movement of 
soul in her expanding boy I and what fond predictiona 
she makes concerning him! Pei^haps he gives her 
miich joy and honor; but her anticipations surpass the 
reality. The artist glows with ardor and expectation, 
when he plans a new work, and hopes to prodi^^e some- 
thing illustrious;, but, when it is completed, he hears 
with trembling the judgments of critics. Hailed with 
jubilee, the young prince, full of lofly purposes and 
cheerful prospects, ascends the throne of his. father ;^ 
but, at the evening of life, he surveys with displeasure 
his day^s work, and his fairest hopes remain unMfiUed« 
And yet, had he not cherished these hopes in his bosom, 
he would have accomplished still less ; they held hitt 
np, gave him power and ardor, and raised him above 
the vulgar level. 

With the same joyful confidence^ with the same glad 
hopes, we ought- also to regard the efforts, the under- 
takings of others, partly in order to cheer them by our 
sympathy and presence, partly in order t.O. invigorate 
and elevate ourselves. Nothing is more fatal, than 
mistrust of the purposes and actions of others ; this is 
the poison of the moral world. It not only prevents 
sympathy, without which nothing great succeeds, but it 
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pall* htih tkfiit hostile prudence, wbicb gtaads in the 
way of great enterprises. Selfishness will often asso- 
ciate itself with this mistrust — anxiety for the reputa* 
tkni, emolumait^ influence, that have been acquired ; 
and also envy. The Jewish rulers manifested such 
mistrust towards Jesus, whom they accused of doing 
hts w<»rks by the aid of the devil. From the same 
cause came the distrust which the spiritual and tem- 
poral rulers showed towards the reformation. And 
thus the great of the world, the privileged classes, have 
ever been ill-disposed towards the^ise of a spirit of re- 
form in the people. There are men, who, without any 
gelfish purpose other than sluggish Ipve of quiet^ from 
mere coldness of disposition, from want of enthusiasmi 
forebode- failure to every undertaking ; who are sharp- 
aighted enough to disclose obstacles and deficiencies^ 
de^air of all success, and cry out to the enterprising, 
'^Give it up ; you will accomplish nothing.'' Such cold 
calculators do more hurt than the imp^sioned and in- 
discreet; since these produce excitement in life, and 
awaken energy, but the former deaden and chill all 
that they touch. We might, with Erasnms, point out 
the hazard of Luther's enterprise, the danger of the 
separation of the church from the papal throqe ; but, 
if all had rested in such cold prudence,^ what would 
have become of our church? On the contrary, we 
praise those who were not so coldly prudent, — who> 
glowing with enthusiastic hope, clung to the cause of 
truth, and achieved a work, which indeed has its de* 
fects, and has not answered expectations, but which 
has carried us fat forward. There were, in the year 
1813, many who cried out to the enthusiastic youth 
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who hastened to uxvas, *^ You will make foob of youF» 
selves, aud shed yoitf blood for noaght I " It may be^ 
that the daring hopes of these striplings were not en* 
tirely fulfilled; but, had they not. so hoped, they had 
never so nobly contended^ Napoleon had not been con* 
quered, and the spirit of the German people would not 
have been aroused anew. Not let us, whenever the 
call to a new and noble enterprise is sounded, let us go 
with joyous love, hope for the best, and strive to bring 
this hope to its accomplishment by, all the might of en* 
deavor; and, if we do not entirely succeed, yet have 
we gained something, at least developed our power, 
proved our courage^ lived in elevation of soul, and 
risen a step, from which we may mount yet higher. 

But if we cannot advance, with active participation, 
where the noble and the great call, — if this stands far 
from us in strange realms, or -belongs to the past, so 
that it is merely matter of contemplation, — 0,.let us 
at lei^t admire and love it, and not coldly turn away 
OUT heart, because, perhaps, every thing does not cor* 
respond to our wishes ! It is an old saying, ** Nil ad- 
mirari I " and there is much truth in it But it is nev^ 
ertheless the case, that he who can admire nothing is 
dead to all that is great and noble, and will never ac- 
complish aught worthy of admiration. No\ let us re- 
fresh and strengthen ourselves by contemplation of the 
grandeur and nobleness which history presents. The. 
present, alas ! is often so void and cold, and so often 
shows nothing but the victory of vulgarity and wicked- 
ness, that our heart would lose- all ardor and confidence, 
if it could not take refuge in a fairer past. Let us 
draw firom the contemplation of history the happy con- 
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Tiction that nothing cao withstand the power of the 
sold v that humaiK wickedness and wtifulness cannot 
stop its progress ; and every obstacle in its way is only 
preparing its own downfall. And whatever movement 
in the mental kingdom at the present time arises, al- 
though far from us, without immediately touching us^ 
and demanding our aid^ whatever may be the efibrt fbr 
truth, freedom, justice, let it find at least our cordUl 
sympathy. Who knows what germ may thus be made 
fruitful for us and ours, and what encouragement may re- 
vert to us in our undertakings from enlarged spiritual in* 
tercourse 1 In this case, if the enthusiast can do nothing 
but admire the grand and uqUo wherever it meets him, 
he Inhales the vital breath of higher love, and breathes 
U forth again ,' his heart swells and beats in love, confi- 
dence, hope, and admiration ; the tide of spiritual life 
draws him onward ; he belongs no more to himself,* he 
float? as a wave in the great sea. 

If we, now, unite into one all the sentiments which we 
have recognized as the constituents of inspiration,— 
the sentiment of immortality, of the dignity and eternal 
destiny of the soul, the heavenly sense, the conscious- 
ness of spiritual communion, joyous confidence^ glad 
hope, sympathizing, loving admiration, •— it is self-evi- 
dent, that in this one, as in a bud, all moral sentiment 
is enfolded, and that a man in whose soul this feeling 
lives, will fulfil all duties which can be of avail in the 
different relations of life. He who carries with him a 
sense of the exalted dignity and destiny of human 
nature, will not harm any man's dignity by injustice, 
by vulgar avarice, by passionate revenge, or arrogant 
insolence ; and, even if he has raised the hand of vio- 
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lence, this sentiment in his breast will Warn him, as a 
Toice of God, ta stay his arm. As little will this senti- 
ment allow, him to abase his^ own dignity bj cowardice, 
dbhonbr, or degradation. Better than all precepts arnd 
legal enactments, this feeling will bid him honor and 
respect kis neighbor, as he would manifest a noble, 
elevated pride. Vital and effective, this -sentiment wil4 
express itself in charity^ towards the needy and unfor- 
tunate, in love towards kindred, corapanionfi, fellow- 
eitizens, friends, and will go on iff striving after per- 
fection, after every noble ornament of soul. A heart 
which is -full of this sentiment, needs no precepts about 
lov6; it loves, and manifests love, from its inner ful- 
ness; and, as the iEolian harp gives back every breath 
of wind in harmonious tones, such "^ heart, touched by 
all that is human and reveals human life, by every vital 
breath, will respond in love, and vibrate in harmony. 
He in whom the heavenly sense, the exalted tendency 
of soul, turns towards the highest in all it undertakes, 
and, elevated above vulgar endeavors, strives for the 
highest spiritual good, freed from earthly love, from av- 
arice and luxury, — he will give up all for truth, justice, 
and virtue, and will use what he has and seeks on earth, 
merely as the foundation and support of his spiritual 
efforts. This sense will lead the statesman, the ruler, 
the hero^ to the career of immortal glory, — will ani- 
mate the sage, the poet, the artist, and impart to thefii 
grand thoughts and purposes. He in whom a con- 
sciousness of spiritual communion exists, will cling 
with trusty, hearty love to every noble covenant, and, 
free from selfishness, will seek nothing for self, Kut all 
for the brotherhood. By this consciousness, and bir 
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Ibe joyous oonfidesce and the ghid hope which inspira* 
lion brings with it^ his power is increased ; he will go 
OQ from aim to aim, and never cease; he wtti shrink 
from no confiict which duty or loye dictates, and wilt 
aecomplish apparent impossibilities; or, if Providence 
decrees, he will hl\ a sacrifice, and thereby inspire 
mmy to complete what he began. In this confidence, 
he wiJi fondly acknowledge every efhrt of another, and 
actively further it; he will enter with energy the com* 
mon sphere of human interests, and fed and show him- 
self 9 vital member of the whple. ' f^ 
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LECTURE VI. 

COHCLtTSION CONCERVIIfO FIETY: SELr-PXN lAL ; DETOTIOKy OH 

Thb in^ired state of feeling, wlueh we considered 
in the preceding lecture, may be called the living, deep, 
foil sense of the good and pnr^y spiritoaL PlFompted 
bj this, man turns toward the exalted, the eternal, the 
heareniy ; filled by this, be is at the same time full' of 
confidence and hcpe ; for the good and purely spiritual, 
in itself unchangeable, must prevail over every vicbsi- 
tttde and conflict; what in itself is the loftiest aim and 
the ultimate end, must attain its obieet« 

But man cannot be conscious of good unless its op- 
posite, evil, also enters his consciousness, and casts its 
shadow over his mind; he cannot rise to the purely 
spiritual without freeing himself from the earthly, 
which will constantly attract him to itself; and next to 
the confident hope, which promises the predominance 
of good, stands humble penitence at the sway which 
evil has over us. The good can be attained only by 
conflict with evil, — our eternal destiny only by rising 
above our earthly nature. A happy, untroubled love of 
good, without fear of evil, is impossible fpir us. And, 
as in every action we have the choice between good 
tnd evil, and decide t>etween them by our own will. 
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•our fedings wtirer Wween the two; ftod since that 
choice alone b free, in which aver sioo to ^vii, and re- 
sistance to it, hare a decided advantage, the pious feel- 
ing is not perfect unless attended by this aversion and 
resistance. EtH has its root in our selfishness and our 
love for worldly things f and there is no virtuous resolve 
which is not connected with ^acrifice^ selMenial, re- 
nunciation. To the- pure Uyye, therefore, which in- 
spiration gives, belongs that sentiment which willingly 
makes the sacrifice; in the cheerful look of inspirati<H| 
a tear of sadness Bver gleams. 

^ We may in general call this sentiment seli^lenial; 
while by inspiration the consciousness of our spiritual 
•elf,^ as immortal, as partaking of an eternal destiny, as 
belonging to a^ higher kingdom, and called to dominion 
and triumph, is expressed; by self-denial the soul d^ 
vests itself of every thing that pertains merelj to the 
earthly, private self-^ every thing that^ gratifies selfish^ 
ness ; and it is thereby first purified and glorified ; sii^ce 
all that constitutes virtue may foe comprised in thct con- 
quest and extiq>^on of selfishness. The particular 
elements of the sentipeint of selP^enial are humili^, 
jrenunciation, u&assuming devotioii and sacrifice^ resi^ 
Bation to Providence, 

The sense. of our immortality and etecnal destiny, 
which-, is the root of inspiration, gives us a feeling of 
exalted worth, and swells the breast with lofty, holy 
fervor. . We deem oursd ves called to the highest, and 
h£i our head. to the stars. Our home is on high; thitt>- 
er we should return^ thither strive. This feeling sheds 
a joyous confidence; we carry in ourselves the faculty 
snd energjrto reach t^ highest to whick we are called; 
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w« cm cio 1^ tlitt we wwM; we «re freer, mcl em i 
ttOQBt all lioHts^ i>?ercome all hiftderanees. 

But this feeliBf caa easfly degenerate into pride amfti 
arrogance, HideM humHky staad by its side. He whp 
trusts too much in btmsdf, and does not rightly esti- 
mate hie power, aaay earfy fiiM ,' he who ewdts himself 
is abased. He who rakito his own strength too high, 
imd his exponent's too low, will not gain the victory* 
We refer here especially to an inner coniict — ^ the coik 
IHet with the evB that dwells^ in onrsd^ves. In dl his 
confidence of victory, man roast not despise this ii>- 
tmial enemy, lest he may fall befere lam; httraility 
shoald accompany confidence; the seiue of oiar 
moral power should be attended by a sense of oar 
weakness; onr sense of dignity by that of oor on wor- 
thiness. 

We have already shown that, allhongl^an^ impulse to 
goodness, which can overcome every senstial obstacle 
with progressive, power, dwells in inan by nature, yet 
iie IS not ^pable of perfect virtue, since he has a bias 
towairds sensuality, which he cannot wholly overcome. 
No one can clatim t1» power to overcome every tempta- 
tion, be it what it may. It is rightly said, Every one 
has his price, for which he surrenders himself; tha* 
is, it is possible to lead every one astray from virtue's 
path by means oj some allurement or terror. I^we 
rightly knew every kind of disposition, we could dis^ 
cover in each some naked and weak point, by which 
it might be attacked and shaken. Achilles was inval*> 
nerable in the whole body, because his mother -had 
dipped him^in the fiood of the Styx ; but since she held 
him by the heel, this was not wet, and hence remained 
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ndiiefable; the fatal anrow-fitraek bin th«re, and tlii» 
be {Mtid the debt ^ w^Utne^ ThoB bas every ben> of 
nrttie a Tolaerable side, wbieb the riiaft of e?il lust 
eau reach* But eren when man, in confliet with hit n^ 
petitesy does net yield, and thus remains true to Yirtne, 
he cmies e«eo in the praetice of it an inclination to 
senMcalit]^. Tto is, when lie bas mhranced so far as to 
met BO mote from ordinmty hrfe ibr the earthly, nor 
from ararice and {Measure, nor sekisfaness and luxury, 
iior from motir^ of hatred and revenge, but from lore 
for goodness^ he intn^es with tlus -love partly a certain 
proneness to siavi^ habit, partly a sensual excitability 
of feeling. Without being educated to rirtue, we cannot 
be Tirtootts; yet edtlcatton always acts, in a measure, Iff 
ibrce of mere habit. Even when a maft by his own mor- 
al agency has -freed himself from the bonds of rice, he 
m^ist confirm himself in ^rirtuej by perseTering praetice 
andliabit. But habit is not free from sensuality, and 
holds freedom, as it were, in leading'^trings ; whereas 
Thrtue deinismds a freedom of will, independent of all 
bonds. But if, independent of habit, wfe would form 
our rosojution from vital motive towards goodnesd; yet 
rt would i^ot be without some sensual alloy. We must 
either glow with zeal for goodness, (^ with anger against 
what opposes it ; we must find in virtue a sort of nren-> 
tal luxury. But this excitability, this zeal, this entirely 
sexisuous emotion, ^foes not correspond- to the laws of 
perfoeHy virtuous resolution, whi<5h should spring from 
a pure sense of goodness, and a clear perception of its 
imperativeness; such a dbpositlon may easily lead us 
astray. NoWe men do not fail from gross sensuality 
and gross iselfishhess^ but froiti excess of zeal in a wor^^ 
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tliy cacwe,^ from viotence, coafatioii, fi€^-irill; from 
womided sense of jostiee and honor ; fr<tai obu^lttioil 
of ^ifinion. Eron if this sensaal bias does not lead us 
astray, and we remain tree to virtue, yet, l^ the inrtfi^ 
able idloy, partly by the infioence of habit, partly by 
the weakness of our will> erery work wiH be impeiNfeet^ 
and will not corre^^ond endrely to strict obligat»>nt 
We have, perhaps, *fblilled the duty of justice towarda 
our neighbor in a'case of contested right; but we did 
it more from a noble pride than Jirom pure respect and 
tove; we prided ourselves in the proof of disinterested' 
ness that we gare; or, perhaps, on the bontrary, we 
made, the sacrifice with a certain struggle, and our 
heart did not whdly coincide with our will; nay^ we 
could, perhaps, have done still more, and been yet more 
disinterested. At another time, we may do« fri^d an 
important .service, btit not sufficiently spare his sensh* 
bility, and perhaps ddight too much in what we have 
done for him. What noble action can take place with^ 
out our b^g aUe to discover some spot 4ipon itt 
When may we regard with perfect satisfaction what we 
have done? . 

Humility, therefore, befits us -^the recognition of 
our unworthinessj that we may keep watch over oer 
weakness. Let him that standeth take heed, lest h0 
i^ll ! He who sets a lofly estioM^e upon his disposition 
and moral power, and thinks he can defy all trial,' will 
on that very account yield to an extraordinary emer- 
gency. He will beware of this, if he moderates, thia 
lofly feeKng by humbly taking heed of his sensual teni' 
dencies-i— if, whilst with <M>nfidence he fi«0s^his eyes 
^pon the high aim. to which he hastes^^ he does not Ahw 
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jet thiit lie inalks oa tlie earth with^ « seosiialf wealr 
h^jy encofiipasMd hj tbe sttaref of tm^ HuinUitjr 
dKPttId pr^npt iB to lioe by ^ prtdice of Yirtoe to 
6ue .firoedom, mad to ^e oarielTes from slaTish htkift 
and s^EiMiali^. It ahoold exliort as to constant >fi^ 
exmrninaikm, n^iHher, in om^ s^al^^ goodooas, w6 are 
fireo ivoa pasnoo. and aeliafasess^ and are not, perhaps, 
in a eouditioa to fiu( in these respects, and to d^trof 
the good (tesigsed or began, hi fine, it ^oold teach 
V8 to regard our ackieTeiaeMts with modesty and withoot 
syf-complaeency,^ and to perceive idl out fteralts, in order 
to correct them m future. 

This humility is the necessary gnardian of enthti- 
aiasm, and maUes it to o<Hnplete its lofty career. Far 
temoted frcn nslriotkig k» coarse, or abating its ardor, 
hnunility rather urges it to mi|^tier tfhrt. She erer 
eadiorts it to seek what ia ptnre^pCTfeet, Idamfless; she 
wHl deter it from listening ta the allurements of selfish- 
Bess, from lingering with compUeency upon the grati- 
fication of sc^sh passions, firom giving way to certain 
darhng wishes, «nd fi^om van^y- resi^ng upon our 
achievements. By want of humility, many enterprises 
of enthusiasm fail, and. degenerate into works of pas* 
aioii and selfishness. Perhaps no. warlike expedition 
was over undertaken with so piir& an enthusiasm, as 
U&at which Gostavus Ado)|^us undjertook for the pro- 
tection of iim EvajigeHcal church m Germany ; it was 
the aeal of fa^ which Jed him across the sea *^ the 
anger of indignation at the- insolence of , Austria. Bat 
even this noble hero seems to have embraced the ara^ 
bit^tts deai^ of seizing the empire, of Germany; and 
o^y by bis bloody de^^ has he.- washed himself pote 
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of this.Buqpieaoii. Yet die eaterptlae, oOBHaeoeedUl 
auch magnanimous ^rit^ eaded ia the Swedes' aUov* 
iog theiiied?e8 to be remunerated for the bloodehed by 
apiece oMand^ Seldom that huataa natare aiiirde a 
fpecimen of {Wfe entbuniafHoi^ without the paaaous of 
ambitieu and dommatioQ^ wilfdneas and pcesomption* 
All r^ibliea, in which an e&thasiaatic spirit has been 
inflamed, ha?e become greedj of conquest Eren ^he 
Christian church, in which an enthusiasm exk^d un- 
equalled by that of any. other society^ -*- en&usiasm f<Hr 
truth and morality, — ^haa been ^iol^it in its efibrts, in^ 
tolerant, and rapacious. The rulers, heroes^ great schoi* 
ars, poets, and artists, are T^ry rare, who have remained 
entirely f«ee from ambition and sdAwilH and who have 
not sought their personal aggrandizemeiit in what thej 
did for justice, truth, and beauty. Alasl itis an.hisH 
miltating truth, that man works actively and powerfultf 
only when he is impelled by passi<m and viirient desires^ 
apd that a pure enthusiasm is almost wholly denied to 
him. Provida^ce knpws,. however, by what means to 
lead such passions to their aipi, and to use the^ slaves of 
them as iiMtruraents in -its wise hand; but if, with pure 
affection, we would devote ourselves to the service of 
virtue, and would win its palm, we must in humility 
purify ourselveSy and forego the idolatrous worship of 
self. Even if the work- of virtue succeeds never so 
well, and conscioum^ of having done our duty may 
lift us up, let us n0t reflect upon it sdi^4M>mplacehUy, 
nor forget' that what we have done is imperfect Let 
us not delude odi^dves with the idea of having done 
enough, hut go on from work ta work, from good^o 
better,, and strive ^frer periectidB* ^ever, while we 
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walk the. earth, shall we reach the goal of peffectioji; 
Test is not appointed for as. The true rest is only in 
the blessedness, the unoloaded sense, of perfection ; 
sloth, self-satisfaction, can only deceive urith a false 
complacency, which will soon be broken by remorse ; 
while on this earth, h is Only by uninterrupted activity, 
by unceasing effort,, that the foretaste oi that bliss is to 
be found which awaits us in eternity. 

It is a beautifhl and cheering thing to -see a man 
who is ^led by ^ great thought, animated by an en* 
tfausiastic love, impelled by an energetic zeal^, and who, 
at the same time, carries in himself the sense of great 
power, and ^e proud feeling of victory ; but it is in- 
comparably more exalting to see a man, ennobled by 
lof^y deeds and merits, bow in humility, without as- 
sumption, and, without dwelling upon what he has 
done, yearn for a still loRier aim, and, aspiring to this, 
deem all past achievements as nothing.. If then seems 
to us da if we stood, upon a high mountain, gazing 
upon the broad valley below, and upon the prospect 
eiEtending to the botmdless distance. How the boiBom 
expands! how the soul riapes! We put far from us all 
little, contracted thoughts. The prospect of the great, 
broad i^orld of God rises before us ; we^ are lost in the 
Aliy-and feel ourselves expanded by the experience. In- 
deed, he who humbleth himself shall be exited. He 
who humbles himself is Hfted above himself, rises from 
step to* step, from summit to 'summit, and hastens to 
perfection. 

That is a false humility, which is expressed in the 
doctrine that man is of himself incapable of any good; 
|Ad fndmedto all evil, and to evil only, —that be is 
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not free lo the choice of good;^ — m mtor, mgwaaslk 
which we have ^ready declared^ euraehres^^-^an hu- 
miltty, which, expecting every thiDg tmly from God, 
abases human ardor and confidmice. Confidence is the 
firet thing; hamilky^ as the second, should Only mod- 
erate and keep the fortner froin arrogance ; and tl» 
thought of God, the graeiotu, almighty, as tiie t^rd 
and highest element, i^ould give to both sentun^its the 
proper balance, and impart to confidence mi ImmovaUe 
finnnei». But where confidence, the sense i>f pow^^ 
the victorious ardor of enthusiasm, is wanting, ^ere all 
is wanting. If an excessive humility unbends and, as 
it were, looses the nerves, and a cowardly timidly 
lames every efibrt, every aspiration, then . even the 
thought of God canifot restore the power lost, and at 
best can but awaken an unfiruttful longing. 

Enthusiasm, or inspiration, brmgs with it that bear* 
enly sense Which rises above temporal, earthly aims, to 
the eternal and heavenly. But man is chained, by his 
body, by his sensual wan.tsand appetites, to earth, and 
these constantly ent^ him away fifom ht» higher ten- 
dency. He cannot follow the latter, mikss his heart 
exercises constant renunciation, and frees itself thereby 
from all the charms and dluremenfis of earth. By re^ 
nnnciation, enthusiasm is first purified and g^ified. 
As the traveller, who would ascend a lolly mountaw 
biiromit, to enjoy the sunset there, leaves the quiet of 
the lowly vde, and dimbs the dJEfficuH path; as, widi 
each step he takes, he leaves something behind him; 
as he how crosses the blooming meadows, wi^iout 
loitering upon their luxuriant turf, now hastens dirongh 
the green wood, without reclining under its ahade, i 
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Ikteniiig to the soDg of the birds; is he ^ioea not tarrjF 
oirthe suQny height to look backwards, aad view with 
delight the charming picture of the kiMisci^;>e beneath, 
butt speeds on unwes^ied, longing to reach the highest 
peak at the right time ; — so the true enthusiast, in^bis 
aspiration after the highest good, aUows himself to be 
stoi^d by no wish for wealth and pleasure, and evety 
step be takes forward is connected with a renunoiatioa* 
He is like the aeronaut, who, as be a9eend8; and the air 
becomes rarer, mast cast out one piece of ballast after 
another, in order to mount s^ high^, and thus light- 
eos the soaring balloon. , 

We do not mean that false reniuiciation, w)iicb 
despises every earthly charm, support, and aid, and se? 
eludes itself with gloomy contempt of all. Such, in* 
stead o£ elevating, rather drags man in sloth to the 
ground. He who seeks to rise to heaven by such con- 
tempt of the world, is like him, who, without balloon 
and car, and without the impelling force of gas, should 
seek^ to soar through the air. The man inspired by 
true enthusiasm, uses earthly things^ and etyoys them, 
but not for the sake of enjoyment, and in order to 
repose in sloth, but to be strengthened and refreshed 
thereby, -every thing earthly is only a means ^- the ful* 
^um- and lever for the heavenly power* He plucks the 
flowers that Uoom by the wayiside, but it is in order to 
crown the holy, image to whose shrine he is making 
his pilgrimage in order tp peHbrm his devotions. Ha 
gathers tbeireasores of earth, yet not to surround him- 
self with vam splendor, but to place the costliest as a 
^^ive offering in the temple of hia worship. That re* 
soBciation is genuine, which is united with the effective 
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^thosiasm, that, busy, fbrmative, ruliilg, peneirtdm 
tbe earth with active, shaping, controlling force ; which 
stands in the midst of earthly plenty, yet de?otes nothin^^ 
to an earthly aim, but all to the service of a higher love. 
Renunciation rises step by step, and, by its infiuence, 
enthusiasm is refined to Im ever-increasing purity, as the 
chemist subjects the substance, from which he wouki 
extract the pure spirit, to a repeated purification, until, 
it last, in purest vapor, the spiritual essence is precipi- 
lated. Tbe inspired soul sacrifices all that ministers to 
^tnimal appetite to the spiritual love -of justice, trdth, 
find beauty ; whatever is useful to hitf personal good, 
he devotes to tbe common service of friends and com- 
panions. He desires nothing for wealth and luxury, 
but all for spiritual efibrt ; nothing for self, all for those 
dear to him. But, as an earthy flavor still attaches to 
the spiritual fluid, derived fVom the fermenting mass, so 
(Selfishness and sensual allurements still cling to tbe 
striving for the spiritual goods of life, and mingle with 
the love of friends and associates. Clinging to the 
earth, we nfiay seek justice merely in the correct reg^ 
ulation of external, business afiatrs, and may neglect 
the higher, personal, spiritual justibd; in regard to 
truth, we may give it merely a worldly application, and 
tnake it the mere servant of prudence ; in regard to 
beauty, we may dwell merely upon thfe physical charm, 
knd desecrate art by refined voluptuousness ; firiendsbip 
and public spirit may M us above base selfishness, but 
only to become servants of public selfishness. Let us 
then, having come out of one bath of purification, enter 
another, so that whatever of earthly stain may remain 
iipop us in the one may be washed away by the othei^ 
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mad entkosi^m,^ at If^t, free firom dl ipots, may g^ 
lortb consecrated and pure, and enter worthiij the 
.^mple of God. 

The thought ef the spiritual community hovers coa- 
atantly before the in^ir^d soul ; whatever he begina> he 
begins for its sake, fjtom the incitement hereceives firoia 
spiritual action, from the lofe of promoting ^iritaal 
UfQffrom true ohedience.to the kingdom of God^ This 
attachment to the community becomes, however, more 
intimate and longing Uwough the humble acknow^ 
edgmentsof our weakness and fallibility, — through 
Ihe vivid conviction, that by ourselves alone we can 
^ect nothitig, — that all effort, however zealous, cannot 
succeed withput the countenance of sympathizing bretb* 
ren,— -that,.by harmQnious cooperation, our power in* 
creases, — that, if solitary and abandoned, it labprs in 
VfMQ, and is wasted. This feeling leads as to devote our* 
selves, with a&ctionate, unassuming devotion, wholly 
to the community, -^ to do every thing in harmony with 
the brethren^ and for the promotion and elevation of 
the common life,— «> nothing from morose^ selfish wilfuU 
ness; actuated by it, we shall follow no pathj however 
exp^ent it may seem for us,. which does not lead 
tp^ards the common improvement If any one stand, 
or think he stands, upon so ]o% an elevation, that his et- 
forts are not understood and embraced by his contem* 
poraries^ but are misrepresented, and productive of 
offence, — if he follows his own plans, obstinately, and 
1^ his way, unconcerned wheth^ others fellow him 
or. not, — he ^ees himself from the community, and 
isacrifices love to self-wiU. In this selfish disposition, 
those acted, who, some tens of. years since, strove, with 
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inpnident, tutinelj haste^ for the 41Iatniiiatioa of our 
l^eopJe. Tbey h«d gamed their Tfews and ocmrietiGBi 
by a way remote from all .eommunion, asd^ ts the work 
^ eelf«eekiiig, these «oiild not but be ineorrect; font, 
4nr^ had they iieen correct, they would sot have heed 
4Me to ingress them «poik ihe people, who would have 
%eeti only perplexed by them. The seaee of our Mli- 
hilky shoold keep os (rem such sel^ili. SliouJd we 
#i«ii ouTB^Ytts wiser and better than all our brethren t 
are they att blinded, and do we idotte see eleitfly 1 are 
we alone chosen to percetre the truth l and, if we 
nghtiy perceive it, do we embrace it upcm the fruitful 
iide^ and eo present it that it oMiy avail oUiersI Many, 
mdeed^ may stand ezaked aboire ^lett i%e and nalioD, 
end be gindes to better l^ingv; bitt even thai tbey 
l&oaid in friendship take their brother by the faOkd, und 
liear htm on, bat not impatiendy hasten before, anA 
leare him behind. ^ 

This sabotdinaticn to the commuiiity— ^this mBd0- 
itmmag deference — i^iould be manifosied in yidding 
to the pre^ices and usages of our brethren, supposittg 
tiiere is nothing therein ciHitrary to duty. Why should 
we not tolerate harmiess and endurable prejudices, in 
order, to preserve the bond of union 1 why not over* 
look a small defect, that harmony may not be inter- 
rupted? At least, let us avoid ctedaring war too rashly 
with prejudices, and thus exciting the suspicion and 
hatred of the injured and (^fended. Our arrogance 
will be punished not onfy by our not overcoming these 
prejudices, W also by our elfectmg nothing esseattal 
Ibr the improvement of our brethren. Experience witt 
leach too late the humble c<mviction that we stuid nei 
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«aone, and can effect notbing withont 9oeiety. By wast 
-of regard fof prevaleat prejudices, Joseph U. MM, 
mad bU ncbh zeal for reform fell in ooeqiial conflict. 
We ought tenderly to spare certain usages, if th«j 
ctand in connection with national peeoliarities. As the 
ehild not only spares the eccentricities 9f his father^ 
^nt req>eet8 and lo^es them, so we ought also, (torn 
-patriotisni, to respect and love whate?er in our people 
is in itself of no value, if it stands in poanection with 
-siught that is noble. ^ 

This deference and forbearance have indeed their 
limits ; carried to extremes, they suppress all zeal for 
^raprovetnent and reform, and, since no one dare go 
forward. first, all Temain stationary. A just sense of stt- 
peri<N*ity Over others, and tbeir needs and comprehensioiiy 
anited with insight into their weaknesses, and oharity for 
them, will lead to the correct medium between violent 
zeal and slothful indifference. All true reformers have 
jtftkenthb^th^ and thus hare gained their end. 

But, if we limit and moderate our effort for the con^ 
tnon^ good by love for the. community, we must yet 
more subordinate and postpone our own advantage and 
out effort for that which is of use to the brethren. 
£ach for all — be thi& our motto ; riothing for ova* 
selves, but nil for the brotherhood — be this the aim of 
our endeavor. ^ We may indeed make such use of the 
whole as to support and aid ourselves; we must pro* 
^ide for our maintenance, labor for our education, seek 
activity, and even strive for reputation and distinction; 
butwe idiould not s^ari^ ourselv^ from the whok^ 
and make ourselves the centre ; and, in this rei^peet, we 
should: fod and «ho# cwselveB a ntember of the coo>» 

' v9 
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muuty. Cottteo^ should follow fht.aicifi^oara of 
those who g^lher aroaad ihemselves dl the Boc^rity, 
eoi^brt, md grace of life, aod, in this circle^ retired 
9md exduMTe, live oidy Ibr alotbful, selfish enjoyment. 
8«eh are dead, eorrupt memhers of sooiety, who have 
ftflen a prey to dei^ and oorr^ion. But there are 
BoUe men, who, while fortune has raised them ^love 
tiie want which would hafe obliged them to enter np<Hi 
the eomaKin sphere of adioir hy-the i^oice of a pro*- 
fession, retire from actire life; and devote themselvea ta 
«e)f*cnHure* It is true that fruito of common u^ity 
may spring from such a coinrse, but, tmwt surely, only 
when the promotioQ of the general education is in the 
4mtset made their aim, and when love for the bnHher* 
hood animates and ennobles their^eSbrts. 

Each for yi«--*be this our motto; aSeetioaate deler- 
ence for the brotherhood— Jet this be the soul of our 
endeavor. By this deference^ we shall lose nothing, 
but win aD; our own 8^ will come back from the 
general Kfe to .which we yield, exalted, glorifi^,. in* 
finitdy enlarged. Among (riends, a friend lives a 
double existence;- he who presses the whole nation, 
aU humanity, to his heart,^ bow infinitely he multiplies 
hts^life!. All our impulses and.efibrts must 6ow into 
the, general life^^is the brook iSows into the river^ and 
the rivet into the sea; our exist^ice is a note, which 
4oats hmrnKmious in the cjioral song of humanity. O, 
wbfit ecstasy, to feel oneself ^anid the universal. musio> 
to revel in the folness of harmcHiy 1 And, if thus we 
jti?e ourselves wh<^ly up^ heart, will, and all.withm us, 
it will not be very hard to give up what bekwigs to uft 
externally ; afiedionafte deference leads lo sell^acr^i^. 
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If the welfore of the bfotherhood demands the sacrifice 
Af (Mff goods,— ^ if an object of the common good is to 
h^ gained by no other way than by our fomishiog the 
neans for it which God hia- given us, — shall we 
shrink 1 Does poverty pine near us, and shall we alone 
enjoy plenty, without mercy and sympathy! Is a 
|Miblio institution to be establhhed or improved, — do 
elnirches aiid schools demand our sa[q>ort, *- shall we 
coldly keep cursives back? Does oor coantry sum- 
mon OS to the stn^ggle for .the common security and 
konor,^ shall we fear^ to bid adieu to the comfwts of 
home and the ^iend of our bosom 1 Amid the generd 
djmger, how could we wish to enjoy quiet happiness 
i^one, and separate our weal and woe from country! 
Could a single sentiment of joy and satislaction find 
eiitr«ico to our heart, when all others are in anxiety 
and need! With joy we should shed our blood for 
our country, and, if need be, ckir life. This is the 
l^atest isacrifice we can offer to the good of* our In'etb- 
ren, but by it we first prove our true love for them. 
^ Greater love hath fio man than this, that he lay down 
bis life for his friends," 

Enthusiasm brings with it the joyous hope of success^ 
of "Victory^ but we have already remarked that this 
h^>e is never wholly fulfilled, and that the ardent 8QuI> 
dissatisfied with all it has achieved, turns ever to a new 
work. Thb iticoraplete success has its ground in our 
veaJciKss and imperfection; partly in our sinful incli* 
nation, partly in our dq>endence on the outward-world* 
The buman-souljs indeed master of nature, but it can 
exercise its dominion only by degrees, and must be ex* 
posed to divers misfortuiie. It can pile rock on rack to 
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erect a gigantic edifice, bat il requires the labor of 
years, and, by a mishap, i rook may break. lo<^ and 
shatter the yrluAe work.. The ruden^s, the pasdioiis 
the resisting will of mankind, are the most difficult, to 
control ; and more easily may streams and seas . be 
dammed up, than the uncontrollable powers of men. 
This feeling of our weakness in. regard to the outwigrd 
world, in connection with the. sense of our inpral un* 
worthiness, should moderate our confidence, keep us 
from presumption, and teach us foresight and di^retion, 
80 that we may not, trusting in our own strength, en* 
gage in a too unequal contest The Hghtof in^iratipn 
shines purely only in the clearness of discretion,.«ince 
by discreet temperance it is purified from al{ turbid 
giddiness and vanity. It is the f^irit's pure conscioti$' 
pess of its force and destiny ; in order thi^ it may be 
pure, it must also be clearly awaire of its connepiioii 
with the external world. But, even when man cornea 
to the conflict with this moderated confidence, and^has 
weighed all difficulties, he ought still to be prepared ibr 
the event of failure. His calculation may err,^ and un> 
foreseen misfortunes may happen. He should acknowl* 
edge that only by laborious struggle he can x^onquer 
the powers of nature; but that he has not circum* 
stances wholly/ and, indeed, not at all, in Jiia contn^; 
that the Lord of- the world holds these in his idmighty 
haqd, and guides them by his wisdom. ^ If we are e«ai 
conscious of the purest purposes, and faith in God asn 
sures us^ that he furthers and j^rotects every good t^ifi 
yet his ways are not our ways, and his thoughts are 
not our thoughts ; and thus be may suffer our labors to 
fiul« may oppose to us insurinountable obatacles^ Of 
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maj faring to noaght^^ by a single thuttder-atroke, the 
dtoioflt finished Work of many years and great Exertions; 

The! acknowledgment of this trath is resignation 
to Providence; and it will not disturb, but regulate, the 
eheerful tendency of enthusiasm, by mingling with it a 
Certain pioiis sadness and pathos, and will prepare the 
laifid for possiMe misfortunes. If misf^one is fore- 
se^n, then fbrtitude is the better preserved, and the 
mind is not cast down. But we ought, by force of pious 
resignation, not merely to foresee misfortune, but, in 
tense of human weakness, in awe. before the Almighty, 
bow in submission, yield self-will to the divine will, and 
thus stfppi'ess all discontent, all murmuring. And if 
IhislmmBity is pore, —^ if all haughtiness apd self-will 
ghre way to pious resignation, — then that joyful ten- 
dency of enthusiasm will remain undisturbed. Only 
ihe arrogant disposition, which brags of its power, and 
reckons with presumptuous assurance upon a fortunate 
resnh, is cast down by the stroke of destiny, and bows 
in dark despondency, or bursts out into wrathy dis- 
pleasure. But the truly fervent and resigned man rises 
up from every disaster, and ever hastens with renewed, 
but always humble, hope, forwards upon his career. If 
lie does not now succeed, perhaps another time he will, 
and what he is not permitted to complete, perhaps 
another may. However, nO work of enthusiasm ever 
wholly succeeded, and none corresponds to the ideal 
W6 bear in the soul. But we should not de^air be- 
aause of that, but rather, with spirit more fervent, seek 
a higher flight. 

Attd when the fkvor of fortune smiles on us, and a 
dttrk cloud nowhere threatens, — we float on the tide of 
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viotorj, antl call down all obetiK^Ies before us, -^ thea iH 
the mourafti) thought of the mutability of fortune, i}f 
the perisbableness of our exieteDce, sare us from god- 
leas presumption, and keep alive the feeling of resign*- 
ti(m in the heart. GustaTus Adolphus had march^ 
victorious through Germanyy and returped/ following 
WalJenstein, to Saxooj* The jubilant hcnnage, the 
idolatrous devotion of the people, surrounded hint 
They fell on the knee before him, and contended for 
the favor of touching the scabbard of his sword, the 
hem of his gasment The modest sense of the hero 
was indignant at this, " Is it not as if this people mada 
of me a God ? " he said to,his attendants '' Our Sax* 
ons mean very weU ; but I fear the vengeance of Heavi^ 
will punish me for this presumptuous display, and will 
teveal soon enough to this foolish multitude my we9k, 
perishing humanity." Alas ! he carried in his (^reit 
mind a pres^timent of his near death, which had led 
him to part with anxioua sadness from his wife at Erfiirt ; 
and this intimation was fulfilled. The hero fell ; and, 
at his fall, the Evangelioal ohurch in Germany trembled; 
his death prokmged the bloody conflict ipr freedom of 
faith. . 

Thia pious sadness should not only accompany obi 
endeavors, moderate our hope and joy in victory, but 
should also flow in the mild, cheerful filings witib 
which we embrace the quiet possession of cherished 
bie^siugs, in order that we. may be pr^ared for possibfai 
loss. Resignation should hallow all ouf love.. We feel 
ourselves happy at the side of a beloved wife, in a cirfilt 
of hopeful children ; w^ gli^dly look to the future, «x- 
petting sweet joys yet more.., But can we conceal from 
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oursehres, that this pk)ssession ia 6ven less secure than 
the possession of house and wealth ? — that the tender 
Kfe hangs upon a thread which the scissors of the Fates 
may the next moment sevefJ Do we not see the 
^adowa which death throws upon the sunny landscape 
of our happiness ? — the dark clouds which threatening 
stcmd encamped upon the verge of the horizon, and in 
an inslsint may overcast the bright heaven ? . O, arm 
thyself, fond heart, in readiness for this fea^fol moment 
with pious resignation ! Ever bring a part of thy glad 
feelings a propitiatory sacrifice to destiny; devote a 
lock of the fair hair of youth to the dark power of the 
deep; pour half of the cup of joy as a death tibation, 
mindful of the time when it shall no longer foam. Let 
a tear of sadness mingle with the tears of delight, that 
the eye may not be unused to the tears of sorrow, which 
it may, alas! too soon need io lighten the heavy heart. 
And, if sadness fningle with our joys, our sadness will 
never lack true and joyRil consolation. As we have 
risen above the cheerlul present, to the anticipation of 
possible misfbirtune, so shall -we^ whenever the latter 
veils our horizon with its c(ark cloud, rise above ;it, to 
that realm where there is no vicissitude of light and 
idiade, where the sun of love beams in eternal clearness. 
With the same resignation, ^ with a hope softened 
l^y pious sadness and pathos, — we ought to contem- 
^ate the efforts of others who excite our interest. We 
widfa that they may be crowned with happy results ; our 
hearts beat in glad response to every report of victory 
that comes from the battle field of freedom, national 
hbnor, faith. But even the noblest may fall in battle, 
ptid the holiest of hopes naay deceive. Alas ! there tr^ 
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tunes when every spiritual effort iails, and every ejo.^ 
deavor for truth, freedom, justice, serves only ta con- 
firm the power of iniquity ; when mankind is in. travail, 
and would bring forth the new, and cannot achieve tba 
birth. How long was the delay, before the r^enera^ 
tion of the church took place ! How many voices of 
truth resounded, — « how much innocent blood was shed*, - 
—-until, at last, Luther and Zuinglius .s(k^oeeded ia 
brii^ing forth the spirit of truth. Kence evef'y hope 
for the improvement of mankind, for the reform of 
social life, for the victory of justice and truth, should 
be modeijated by. resignation ; and, even if reverses 
overtake us, we should indeed mourn, but mourn mH^ 
pious resignation, so that hope may be predominant, 
and grief may not shake oqr confidence in the victory 
of goodness, in human life. 

That only is the true enthusiasm, which is coupl^ 
with resignation ; such only is exalted above all earthly 
vicissitude ; it conquers even in yielding* Joy mingled 
with sadness is the only true joy; it abides by us ever 
trusty, and follows us with its light into the. night of 
grief. The hope which is united with resignalioB is 
the only unchangeable hope, which is exalted above all 
disappointment. V 

Cheerful confidence and resignation, joyful hope and 
sadness, are both altercate main tendencies of the 
human mind The tragic actors of antiquity were. 
masks, one side of which bore the expression of joy^ 
the other the expression of sorrow. And thus most 
men alternate, — now lost in delight, now sank ia 
sorrow ; now they belong to the school of Demooritus^ 
who i^ways laughed, and now to that of Heraditu^ 
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who always wept. On the contrary, the countenance 
of the complete, pious man will always ahow an harmo- 
nious mingling of joy and grief; the expression of a 
joy which is softened by sadness, and a sadness over 
which joy sweeps. To the pious, the world appears 
neither merely bright with sunshine, nor veiled wholly 
with dark clouds, but in the vicissitude of a bright and 
cteody sky. And, as the light of a landscape is the 
more beautiful when clouds flit over the sun — when 
here a dark shadow stands, and there the sunshine lies 
warm upon the mountain ; as music truly move? the 
. heart, and i^ounds harmoniously, only when the cheerful 
mingles with the sad- — the jubilee of joy with the sigh 
of sorrow ; ■ — so the picture — the play of life —^ is com- 
plete and harmonions only when both tendencies of 
feeling mutually bear up and sustain each other, per- 
vading each other with softening and glorifying influ- 
ence. 

But destiny can assign to us not only battle and de- 
feat, bereavement and sorrow; can demand of us not 
only the offering of cheerful resignation, smiling tears; 

— its earnest command can even summon us to death; 
its thunder ttiay rend us. To meet death faithfully and . 
fbndly for the object of noble enthusiasm, becomes easy 
by the voluntary resolve and the hope of victory ; to fall 
unprepared beneath the sacrificial knife, — unexpected- 
ly to behold the yawning abyss before us to devour us, 

— this demands the highest pitch of resignation, if, at 
the same time, we cannot hope that our death will be 
serviceable for the good cause. The death of Charlotte 
Corday, the enthusiastic avenger of freedom, was a 
Miort, sweet love-parig V hut bow ijaany fell beneath the 

VOL. I. ^ 
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bJoofJjf giijllotinti of the revolulian, wlio knew not why 
they siiirtri^d 1 wiio^e names liistory does not once men- 
tion ! who never Lore with them to the grave the conso- 
lation of haying strengthened by tlicir firmiiCEis the 
cause of justice ! How bitter was the death of Gus.- 
tavus Adolphus, wlio, in the midst of his career of vie- 
torj, was swept away, nnd fell like an ordinary soldier, 
perhtips CNjJOsciJ to the bo:5tile balls by the device of a 
traitor f The ile:itl>pang conld not be sweetened for h'un 
by the thonirht that he was acliievin^ the trivimph of 
the CNUsc of the Kvan^clic^l clmrcb ^ anJ, ahhough the 
Swedish wjirriors, inHamed by revenge, gained the 
victory of LntzcMi, yet tlie war afterwards lacked a com- 
mander in the king's place, and the contest was carried 
on with alternating fortHne. But it becomes the pious 
man to quTifT tbc biltereRt cup with resignation. Per- 
haps sLich a defeat is not wholly undeserved ^ atid we 
therefure should repetit of every past sin, as perhaps 
Gu^tavus Adolphus at his death repented of the ger- 
m inciting dctiires of ambition, Tlien we ought not to 
complain, since we ourselves have dug the pit into 
which we fall. Perhaps uc have drawn upon ourselves 
the rending lightning l>y our earnest striving for truth 
and right: then the high consciousnci^y shoo Id console 
U5j that our death is an offering of love, and as sweet 
«s every death of sacrifice. Finally, if all this does not 
take place, should we murmur, if, born mortal, walk- 
ing upon a concealed abys>?, we fall in 1 if the Lord of 
life asks back hi?i gift? Should we murmur, if the drop 
of our existence returns to the great stream from which 
it was taken? Ought the ves^sel to murmur, if the pot- 
ter, who inade it, again breaks it? Resigned lov^ 
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teaches us to ofller ourselTCS freely for our brethren j 
and so we should not shrink, if ihe cnll of Dirine 
ProTidence deaiaiid a sicritice. But the true coiiaola- 
lion of Tesignalion can come only from falih m a just, 
wise, loving Father in heaven; thh faith first stamps 
upon every pious feeling of inspiration and self-denial 
the fieai of perfection. Of this faith, as the pinnacle of 
all pious feeling-, n^e must no^v speak. 

We consider this faith as an immediate seatimeDt, 
and call it devotion, or worship^ because it consists in 
a pioue disposition of the greatest exaltation, and the 
deepest, most unconditional obedience and Testgnation, 
This 13 the third and highest el^meniary tendency of 
piety. 

If enthusiasm and self-denial comprehend the con* 
nection of man with tlie higher universal order, — the 
first comprehending his destiny to he a part of this 
order, the second the conflict of our earthly nalura 
with its laws, — devotion rises to this higher order of 
the universe itself; and if, by inspired enthusiasm, the 
accordance of the individual with the whole is pro- 
duced, — by self-deniM the dissolving of all discords 
into ihif unison is accomplished, — so devotion is the 
sense of the harmony of the universe, the melting of 
the heart into the iiniversn! melody, when every jubilee 
of joy, every plaint of sadne^^s, rises to heaven, to min- 
gle in the eternal eong of the spheres, — when the harp- 
Jrtringfl of the soul, breathed upor* by the Spirit of God, 
resound with the praise of nl mighty love and wisdom. 
While, in enthus^iasm and self-denial, the mind swells 
hither and thither, now rises, now falls, devotion calms 
it into a placid mirror. While, in the former, the 
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light of holj, cheerfol ardor beams, and in the ot^, 
the shadow of pious sadness is cast, devotion is the 
pure sun, which illumines the mind with Uissftil^ on- 
clouded light. It is the sacred medium of both ojpfc^ 
lite tendencies, the key-note of alteroattng etn^iSr the 
accord of the whole manifold performance; 

The thought which serres as the expression of this 
feeling of deyotion, is that of a holy government of the 
world, a wise, kind, piffental Providence; it k the 
thought of God, the Creator, Lawgiver, Governor of 
the world, the Heavenly Father, the Primeval Fountain 
of light and love, from whom we derive life and power^ 
and dl good gifts, who directs every thing for the best, 
and to whom we look with childlike confidence. Bj 
this thought, every sentiment of enthusiasm and self^ 
denial is exalted, purified, fixed. 

If the sense of our eternal destiny, the high dignity 
of our existence, elevates and inspires us, we thai think 
of God, who made us for fulfilling bis holy will, and 
who has impressed upon us the seal of hks image; we 
feel as his sons, and a holy aspiration swdls our breast. 
If we bow down in sense of our proneneas lo sin, then 
awe of the Holy Judge seizes us — of Him who does 
not leave wickedness unpunished. But love and con* 
fidence gain the upper band over this fear; grace is 
mightier than sin ; the power of goodness, by the par- 
doning mercy of God, prevails over our weakness; sell^ 
confidence, purified by. humility, supported by rdiance 
on God, fills the mind with . all-conquering energy. 
Does enthusifunn soar to the eternal, and oflTer the re- 
nunciation of every earthly . pleasure and love, it is the 
thought of God that exalts the soul with sacred aspira- 
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veil] 8oiii!s Itke^im eagle abovis the hills and vales of eartli, 
'ttiitil the lefUeat nUMiifilaiivpeakfr lie far beneath. When 
^athuetaam eaters tW eonflict wkh joyfol sense of vio- 
toryy atid eelf'Mdetiial i& prepated mth cheesful e^ness 
for every thlngy for mit^fortUBe and defoat, then f^th 
bears the ktmdard of the <^*odB^ wfaereo&is written, " By 
this thbo shalt ce^^fier/' By the ju^tvce and the love 
#>f God, the good wuk prevail tii the wofid, ond go 
forth from the eonfliot to etdtttal victory. Over foneral 
piles, and battle fields the victor of all victors advances 
jtriufDphmnt ; but, beneath hia feet, new life springs up 
firom destruction ; from the seed of bK)od and tears, a 
fairer hatrvestr blooms ; the fallen victims rise glorified 
from their graves, and join their jubilee with the song 
of triumph. 'Noble thought! blessed faith! God, the 
Holy, the Alitiighty, the Father of love, rules, and, by 
his omnipotent will, good shall prevail in the world! 
What he dk>e8 is well done; he guides all to noble 
issues. All the hopes may deceive, that our heart hm 
embraced ; this single, highest hope stands firm. Truth, 
justice, may fell, and darkness veil the earth: God 
dwells in light ; his kingdom, high above the earth, 
beamsid the etetnal sunshine of his holy love. What 
darkens and cramps us is ohly a transient shadow, 4 
cloud that seems to cover the whole heaven, while it 
vanisbes^ as the moriitng mist before tlie rising sun. 

This immovable feeling of the conquering power of 
God over the evil in- us and in ^e wo>ld, this faith ix| 
an all-wise Providence, gives to the T)ioiiis that holy sei^ 
renity, which e;iak» iiim above every fear and ^everj 
doubt, and flbakeshim alike happy in idotery and death', 

v^ 
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in tmnqA Md.|Mdn. Whatever way d«8^ may )et«t 
bim, be it through pleasant fields, or the valley of the 
shadow of death, even if be do not understand the di^ 
vection nor see the end, he firmly believes that. God 
guides him to the best aim. . God's ways «re not our 
ways. Our short-sighted vision cannot fi|thom Ins in- 
scrutable plans., Let him be anxious and doubi^w\io 
has no faith; let the purblind human understanding 
speculate in its arrogant folly ; the peace of God, which 
surpasses all understanding, keq>s the pious man, lieart 
and sense, true to feilh in God> 

He who lives in a sense -of self-deniiJ and devotion, 
nnites in himself, together with enthusiasm, the whole 
dutiful disposition. Such a one, taught of God, needs 
no instruction regarding his duties ; he bears them ail 
in his heart; since a. pious heart is ever a pure heart. 
He who lives in lively abhorrence of sin, will surdy do 
good. He who is prepared for every sacrifice of re^ 
nunciation, — to resign every earthly good^ every joy, 
every hope, for his love and his duty, and, if need be, 
can ofier his generous bosom to the knife of sacrifice, — ^ 
in what conflict of virtue can he fall ? What enticement 
can draw him from the way of duty?. What terror can 
shake his breast, so steeled by thoughts of death ? He 
who has God before his eyes and in his heart, — who 
hears in himself his voice, beholds upon every human 
countenance the light of his image, — how can such a 
one ever injure the dignity of man, express his neigh- 
bor, bow himself, to dishonor? And hdy faith in the 
mercy 4md omnipotence of God, trust in the indwelling 
power of God, strengthens him in every, even the most 
difficulty undertaking, and makes him invincible. He 
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8^8 to the mountain^ ^ Be thou lifted of and cast into 
the sea/' and it is done ; he bids the waves of the sea 
be still, and they are still ; he treads upon serpents and 
scorpions, and they harm not his feet. '* Qod is for u^ ; 
who can be agidnst us 1 " All the powers of hell cannot 
shake the kingdom of God; and be who stands in h<Aj 
conflict for it, can never waver; evil has lost its power 
over bim. The sacred peace that dwells in his heart, 
the divine serenity, exalted above all that is earthly, is 
the temple in which all strife is calmed, every action of 
life consecrated, every gift of love, every offering of 
resignation, is brought,. — in which the jubilee of joy, 
the sigh of pain, the plaint of sadness, sounding in 
sacred harmony, go up to Grod; it is the dwelling of 
God himsdf in the human heart, — the revelation of 
his light and his brightness, shedding blessings, en kin* 
dling life, diffusing rapture. 
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LECTURE VH. 

riETT IK COKTXMPtATIOM r PIOUS CONT^MPLATtbK Of SATVRkI 
BIfTORT, AH© ART. ' 

As the soorceof all dutiful sentimefit^ piety is doty 
itself r we are bound, therefore/ to open the heart to its 
awakening beams, and to receive its heaf enlj warmth, 
that develops the germs of all goodness. It has its 
immediate life in the affections; but these must attain 
consciousness by contemplation-, and be comprehaided 
in a rational view of life; for man must exercise his 
understanding upon every thing, and take account of 
all. The understanding — since it has domii^ion over 
the whole mind, since it controls the desires, and, to- 
gether with the active power, forms the all-directing 
will — must have a certain dominion over the affections 
of the heart. It does this by making them the subject 
of contemplation, add forming them into a firm convic- 
tion. It is not enough merely to have feelings; we 
ought to know what we feel, and why we so feel ; eke, 
surtendered to manifold impulses, we live without rfe- 
llection, without unity^ and harmony. By considering, 
therefore, the affections, — by testing and regulating them, 
— we increase their strength, clearness, and purity. A 
feeling upon which we reflect, makes a stronger im- 
pression upon th^ mind than another, which, as it were. 
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flits through the soul without finding anf ho^vhable re- 
ception. A foding, brought to eonsciousness^ aMrakent 
another which we have previously experienced, and 
which we have laid by as a treaactre. Thus, by and by, 
the mind is rich in sentiments, while one succeeds 
another. If a single note is struck in the heari, %\\ 
kindred chords resound with it, and unite in a strain, 
by which the whole soul is moved. The life of a cul* 
ttvated mind consists in this ^^^ that nothing acts upon it 
separately, but it receives every impression in its inward 
harmony. If we attentively consider our ibelings, wb 
try and purify them, by comparing them with thoae 
previously entertained, and reject those which do not 
accord with our leading tendencies. A mind that baa 
often experienced the happiness of pious resignation, 
will not yield to the temporary feeling of sorrow im4 
gloom, but will soften or overcome it. By comparison, 
our feelings are made more clear to us ; oiie sheds light 
upon another, one appears in conidection with another 
in its due place, and is therein recognized by the under-> 
iftahding. As our affections become more vivid among 
friends and congenial ^irits, — as we i^rink from ex« 
pressing ourselves towards those who ar« uncongenial, 
— ^ so it is incontemplation, which is conversation with 
oneself, and serves as a basis for conversation with 
others. 

If jnety is duty, it is for us a necessary and con- 
sequent obligation to exercise pious reflection, and 
thereby confirm our pious' sentiments, as weU as^ reftns 
iiid clear them. We are bound to qpen the heart td 
their influence, and give them earnest thought. As the 
light around usstreams upon the eye, and unfolds to us 
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« multitude of shapes, «o^ en all side!^ .tb^ Ught af k 
higher world reveals kscif- to us, if we will oolj see, 
atid not close the spiritual eje^ . . 

Every pure emotion, wbiN^h is exahed above sensual 
lieaire, and in which we have the intinnlbn of a higher 
spiritual life, — a higher prpndence,^ --r belongs to piety. 
There is a large reahn of thought and emotion, which 
is nseaUjT excluded from piety., and^ considered merely 
as a part of refined cukure end agreeable life, and 
which is even regarded 1>y many as a iuxurious pursuit^ 
which is resorted to merdf'for pleasure, and which, ma^ 
be abandoned at will. Pious contemfdalien is usually 
recrtricted to the i^phere which is calied rdigion strictfyi 
aad which for us is Christianity. That this constitutes 
the centnd point of piety, we maintain ; but we believe 
tbit from this, pure, pious sentiment extends much 
fiiriher than is usually represented ; and, before we 
speak of our' Christian faith and Christian church, we 
win first recommend and defend pioue contemplation 
upon that other side. 

Perhaps yon expect me to speak of what is nsnaliy 
called natural religion. Indeed, it is a kind of nalur^ 
religion which I have in mind, — a contemplation of 
the universe wit ho\it fixed dogmas,-^— but yet very jliffer- 
ent from the so called natural religion, of which I shall 
hereafter speak, without being able even to commend it. 
Thb view of the universe is purely a matter of senti* 
Bient,'and the understandi»g has only ^he subordinate 
elBce of bringing it to conscimisnesSi 
- The world appears to us in two great spheres-— ift 
Mature and history. To nature every thing belcngft 
which extends before our eyes according to jKoessary 
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laws in time mnd space, aj)4 fioffila a strictly defiirite cir- 
cle of existence — joins in 4 necessary jcbain ; to hi«torj 
every thing beiongs in which human freedom acts^— *• 
which develops itself in time in a never-completed 
series, and belongs not merely to past and present, but 
to futurity. Nature has a fixed existence, history is 
progressive ; nature is finished, history presses on to its 
aim. That 2:»etween both there ia a deeper noity,— * 
th^ nature, on the whole, is still in course of being,— > 
inay be intimated, nay,, even shown ; but for us, nature, 
in its appearance, is^, as it were,~the fixed theatre upon 
which the great drama of life is exhibited; in it tha 
#orld af^ars to as as at lest, and the Creator sdem* 
iiizes in it his Sabbath. While history, waves and 
swells, and all is yet fermenting in chaos, nature looks 
calm; The stars, thousands of years ago, gazed de^vit 
fVom the same places upon human history; they have 
seen kingdoms rise and fall; the cpuntries over which 
they roU, have been at one time the theatre of bloody 
wars, and at another the abode of peace ; where they 
once shone upon proud palaces, majestic temples, now 
Ue the ruins under which the nomad with his herds 
seeks shelter; and, above rail this vicissitude, they fi>]law 
placidly their eternal courses. This repose of nature 
is the cause of our resting so. gladly upon her bosom 
from the turmoil of life^ in still forest, by murmuring 
brook, we forget all our cares; beneath the azure 
heaven, dear discretion returns to us from the coo* 
fusion of conflicting' plans ; at sight of ruddy eve, bois* 
krous grief is converted into gentle, ^iet longing; and, 
beneath the starry sky, we feel ex:dted above all earthlji 
in^i^es. 
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From the contemplation of nature, religkm began ; 
the most ancient worship of God consisted in invoca- 
tion of the stars and the piowers of nature. The sacred 
records of the Bible coiBnience with the creation of 
the world, thereibre with the first and highest contem* 
plation of nature; and the first principle 6f.ou|r religion 
w, that God is Creator of heaven and earth. And thus 
ottf pious contemplation must always begin with nalure 
alkd return to it 

But what significance has nature for the pious seiisel 
It* is impossible to fathom this inexhaustible fountain, 
and to compasr the infinite circle of nature. But some, 
points of view may be given. The main thought and 
main feeling of all contemplation is, that God is the 
Creator and Preserver of. nature. Most purely the 
Christian will think and feel this, who believes in a God 
exalted above nature; but in no religion can this 
thought and feeling wholly fail, although many creators 
and lords of nature may be worshipped, or nature itself 
may be adored, as the mother of all the living, and as 
the animated, self-existent being. The main point is 
always to find lifb in nature -^ life spiritual, akin to our 
i^irit, derived from the power of freedom, that acts in 
ourselves, and bearing an aim in itself. For if God 
made the world, it is a work of his free-will, and he 
inade it by virtue of his wisdom for an end, and for the 
best, since he can will only the best. Therefore the 
sense of a free, regular life in nature is the essence of 
aH 'pious contemplation of nature; and by this only can 
piety draw from it nourishment,^ which is noMiing but 
the mind's higher consciousness of its destiny, of tho 
higher order and government of the universe^ that . is. 
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of the corcespaadence of spiritual life^ This sense of 
llfis^ hid ijfi nature, springs most purely from feeling or 
sentiment. Certain conceptions may be united with it; 
certain observations and investigatioiis of nature may 
enter into pious eonten^lation ; but this in itself ■ ir 
purely a matter of sentiment, and perhaps is most vivid 
and full of intimations, when the understanding cannot 
foUowiC 

The intimation of spiritual life in nature may be cofty 
sidered iirora different ipoints of view ; and these points 
of view are given by the three tendencies of feehng, 
inapiratioo, self-denid, and devotion. While we shciw 
that these feelings ^ure here repeated, we shdl mope 
easily find our right positicm^ and be upon familiar 
. ground. , 

Inspiration is the cheerful view, the sense of aim and 
destiny; and this feeling assumes in the^^contemptation. 
of nature a prominent place. ''<xod looked upon aU 
that he had made; and, behold, it was very good." 
By these words, the sacred writer indicates, briefly and 
e|;cellently, what we understand by the conformity of 
nature, to an aim, which, in the contemplation of it, ex- 
cites the cheerful feeling of in^iration, aoid leads us to 
placid, happy satisfaction* 

In nature, order, peace, and clearness, universally 
prevail; and far from it lies thirt whiph disturbs and 
con£>unds mankind--* evil. The commotion, friction^ 
and disturbances, which occur in. nature, disappear 
before the placid order which the whole maintains^ as 
tba light eloud whieh awhile hides the sun, — or 
quicken ^and ^refreshf as the storm which discharges 
fertilizing showers. The i^eam sometimes is swolkn 

TOU I. w 
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bjr the waters of oonfiaent bc^oksr baist»iis faaaka^ and 
•veqps destmctively o¥«r the blooming fields. But 
•Qon the mould, .which it brings with itself, is clothed 
with kurariaiit graofrand the destrucUonvbeeomes bless- 
iag «ad fertilizing. Fearful is the eruption of a toI-^ 
cane, wheo, with, glowing lava, it sweqps.OTer the fieUb 
and dwelliags of men; but even this wound is soon 
healed, since the weather-beaten mass is covered with 
fipesh, luxuriant Tegetation; and, during the fearful 
spectacle^ ncme of the great ordinances of nature wae 
brpken, day and nigfat £»llowed each other as of old, 
iMud -the suiL stood quietly in heavesu Even when th^ 
horror of devastation a{^ars unveiled before our eyes, 
p^as in the avalanche of Qoldau, whose vnrecks. will not 
become verdant, — all lies in such placid^ mighty gran- 
<lMiF,.and prodaiiQs the law of eternal necessity with 
sttch firmness, that we. even here, although in sorrow^ 
cry out, " He has made all well 1" 

Eormerly pfiywerful commotions and changes took 
place in nature, of which our mountains stitt i^w 
marks* Whole races of plants and animals were buried 
under the fioods, and there, where immense pastufee 
of grass eJBtended, which nourished ^e hwge, herbiv^ 
oroua animals of the primitive world, eternal snow now 
Iie& According to a tradition diffused over all the 
eauh, ihe human race was. destroyed by a universal 
deluge, excepting a sinf^e pair and their family. B«C 
aittoe that time* as the propitiated Lord oC natuce prosa^ 
isedyithe wholesome ordinaneaa of. nature have stood^ 
and se^ time and harvest, heat and cold, summer and 
wuner, day and night, hifve n^ eeased. What a benefi* 
Qfyt, steadfast alternation I Free iron^ aaxiejky-, we~re« 
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•tfa wmmixm to aknlter, ttud^ iIm stle«c ^m of 
ftight, doKe llMt tbe tei wM wurtk^n m. Aii4 lie 
arisev, the aQ*aiikM^gj joyoue king of 4my, h^leir hj 
the jobilee of nalure, «oMed i» fresh T^ali^, imrrdrillg 
inasetf ^ tiio«said4bld in lee, atid etresm, «id ^ery 
dew'^pop tint ^renibies Hpoa Ibe flower^i eup. lie 
atisoB, eiidtesoeMb qmedy to tlie mericHni, meirloMng 
has crealBiia; sad, having itbed the fdneee of lu 
watiatb, einke ^<|iiiie% to rest, «iiil leaves it to eCiMy 
Night, nader her cool maiKle, to nuroe and develop the 
quickeiied germt. Thi;», in eternal cirarMf, the pietore 
folk on from day to day, and yet k ever varying; then, 
bf ihe okai^ of 4lay md iHght, the ehftlige of eeasons 
is btoK^^ on. The w^ity year goes to vest, and 
etretehes tin protecting mantle of enowr over tiw tender 
ehii d reu of eardi, who placidly sUtinher beneafh. 0o 
as n^ta disturb them, the sjSn is veiled in diiek elonde, 
else emits only pale, sloping beams, that its warmth mtf 
not wiMrifty cease. Then it again mounts up, d^pda 
dendaod'Saow, and— wonder! ecstasy!— awakens itt 
tkai yaaAors, vivifies aU that seetiaOd dead; light ponrs 
ito splen<faMr upon all the fH^ eattfa; the moadow» are 
•covered with fresh green; dw woods bngfaten wtik 
yonng foK^fe, the gwdens wkh ornamental flowers; 
Flora poqca her horn -of plmity over faiU and valb^; 
iregetation sprouts, ehoots tip, bloonls, and gives k^ 
;greuce; all Is tnraptune and bHss. And in wood and 
Md new tife univermlly reigns ; the birds brood, besiMs 
Iving forth mid give snek, and even bog and ^iter 
^wmrm with new ic^Mbitaiks. Even through thehreavt 
^ itinn, fresh life^ fresh |oy etneams ; hope brifigs new, 
lavdMar ionns before his eyes, and new ectiflty flown hi 
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}uB Iknbk WMderibl myvleiyef te regMKenKtum of 

Mtttre! Majetiy of ercr-radiint ]Fa«iOi, tfkfn^ of 

^octroy reMurredioii, tieUMrtoot joImIm of life, oniqiMr- 

kig dei^l So shall w* dto srwe, renewed; over tis 

. dMih 1ms bo power ; and, as iowera ^ng from the 

earth and hont theirhnds, so shall the grvrea eoe day 

mpea, the heavenly germs wkhia them press fordi lo 

eternal light. Thus even now we me renewed by tie 

▼ital power of freedom and lore; and even when the 

locks whtteai, and the light of the eyes goes oot; we 

bear still the crown of immortal yonth, and the light 

of the spirit beams in the brif^tness of - spring.^ 8, 

creatiFe power, that streams tiuroi^ the vtnsfeKsey kncki 

of eternal youth and immortality^ enter omr breast/ melt 

-the earthly enow that ties upon onr heart, kindle the 

'brei^ of freedom^ awaken the iq|>nng of inqnratiea, 

^oijDkev the flower of love, and let it bloom in uiiftdfiB|r 

.^4endorl ^ - 

. In the daaee of the seasons, the. sister with heavy 

xrpwn of ears of grain follows the flower^rowtied 

^ing, and to her a third extends rich clnalers of irait 

•aiMl gmpm. The blossoms bear. frost, and the ^nit 

jeontains the seeds of new pUnas and blossoms. Thos 

life contains {ife« and by akeraate development the pre- 

.aerriag and renewing^ power acts in the indiridttal as 

in the whole. Thus also should every bkssorn of t>ar 

4ove bear fruit, and each of our actions, the fruit of a 

fresh Uomoro, shouU contain the ^ed of others/lhat 

4he garkndof our lives,, woven from bleasom^ eve ef 

4pain and fruit, ever fresh and frril, should mfkkd from 

piUer to ptUer in the temple of ^od, and fill it wkh 

freeioos fra^anoe. like that noble tree of the^^ootb. 
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.mkichi^toge^T mlb ii|»e, goiden fnata, bears fragrant 
hloMoms and young kmt; so in our Hfe new resoliltvMi 
and firesh effort abound acooinpany every fhmhed ^ieed, 
and {NTogreasiYe activHy attend our quiet joy in auceess* 
£il aohiev^oiant. Nature never reals, and even undciT 
the snowy veil ot winter gently exercises her creative 
power; and even in all her activity there is a mild, 

- serene refoet^ aad that which is in progress of growth 
exhib^ the knage of a contented and satisfactory ex- 
istenoe* The bud in which the expansive power stirs, 
iooks ^letly and chiidttke upon the overshadbg leairety 
and rejoices in its existence ; the young twig waves in 
the monkiBg light with Mie same comfort as the one, 
laden with frait, basks in meridian sun. Nature is ef^r 
stai^Kag upon the goal, although she is ^erer advancing 

"ito Ibrtfaer ends ; her means are ends, and again her 
ends are .meaB& So let tis« then, ever tsomptehend !Me 
IB ita immediate worth, iand never slight what the prcs* 
^ttt grants as, by anxious elK»rt ixMt the foture. Let 
every one of our actions ^bear in itself the stamp of 
eofttented love ; never should an unruly desire, a storiny 
.{MMtsion, carry as away from the safe path; if life le^ 
as thtough diacords, let them be but transient notes, 
wbiali m«ve upon a dee|N^r harmony ; and {f^ melody 
4b for a moment broken^ fet it-not bur^ into harsh diir 
wnances* bot Aoat harm6nioi»iy into the tintrenM 
-eoncofd. 

Ntttare wMis wi«i nttfkffing secuHty *nd stability. 
^he ni^araHst who fttaltett rt8eafches,or the garden^fr 
and agriculturist who cultfr^ plants a^ the soil, majr 
mtt, bat na^re never; Hef Ibrces fever act accord- 
4^ to iteoessaty laws; and, even when man by entt 
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and temerity inaTes her to ibesratioiit and perversiofni, 
iier doings are free from all wilfrilneas. She is emirely 
regnlar, and never too high nor too frill ; and, if acca- 
.dent or wilfulness produces excess, she exercises in- 
exorably the retributive office, and destroys whatever 
would exceed propriety . and rule. Thii security, this 
strict law, acts healthfrilly upon the man who associates 
with nature, and knows how to obse]r?e her. She de- 
t^a the natural philosopher from arbitrary conjectures, 
and teaches him holy awe before her laws; occupied 
with, her, the gardener and farmer acquire that placid 
feeling that makes them so acceptalde to uSy and in 
which we see mkrored the cheerful repose ^f nature. 
Alas foe us, if we niust be wholly nnujsed to this first 
and iast occupation of mankind, ^-^if we cannot, at 
least sometimes, regulate and heal the disturbed mind 
hy the steadfiist oider of natui^l 
^ We thereibre praise the growing taste.for the csltuve 
of flowers, as an indica^on of pious love of natsre. 
The^culture of flowers excites to the contemplatioa of 
^aature more than the care of animals, since the animal,. 
MB endowed with a sort of wiU, and moved by Seises, 
has ^ot in^ the same degree the repose of nature. ~Xhe 
JKMMoe the animal is susceplihle. of cuUur^^ -ami the 
jMarer^e stands to us^ aa for instance thedof , the less 
he belongs to nature^ an4 the more to history ; theieM 
be iJlows himself to be driven from his fixed p«th likft 
lbe,sheep, tht nearer he approaches the v«^;^aMe world ; 
and therefow the life of a afaapherd s» so favorahk lo 
the coi^bemplation of nature. 

I reckon two advai^Hfea of a taste for flowe^i The 
int is. produced by the cnltore oi tbem, whifb, siiMeil 
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•Kelodes all williilQesSy lM»te, aad itap^tieBee, quieU 
4be mind, cheers ii by ef^r^^berished hope, and, diaoe 
this seldom deceives, gladdens it witb (|aiet joy. Bat 
the second and chief advantage consists in this — that 
every flower is in miniatare the image of entire nature, 
^and contains all its security, order, peace, and beauty. 
The flower unfolds itself silently according to necessary 
Jaws, and undernecessary conditions; and if these fail, 
it cannot flourish. Like a child upon the mother's 
bosom, so it hangs upon and sucks the sun and air, the 
earth and water ; it is but a part of the great whole of 
nature, from which it cannot live separated. It is fair- 
est in Uossom^ but in every stage of development it has 
peculiar charms. Ho^r fair the tender plant, which 
crfkeps forth to the 4ight!iK>w. lovely the juicy green I 
haw mysterious and full, of intimations the jsweiling 
bud! Some flowers are Aiirer than others, but only a 
few are odiotts, and none without some property. And 
how manifold their fa^uty I Thereby they are the truest 
ii|ftage of nature, which spreads itself before our view in 
hiflnite vaiiety, and thusunteils the unlathcMnable riehes 
of the Creator. Partial AMriata may prefer the ifagrant 
Jiyacinlh, or the ah^vy anuneola, or ^e rich camatioa^ 
«v any otbacs ; bot/wba eaa say which is kket than the 
other? and whatiedittgrfirtend of natute will«iot kMPe 
even, the lea» iaic? All ^ve tte lofdy ehildreii of 09- 
lare; and, aa a mother foadly presses all her id&ipriug 
10 het beart« hteanae ahe dtaootets in all the Ityred 
f0a|iMres.of thei«ther, to the ttee lover of nature fottd% 
embraees all she brings forth, because JMr life is e» 
hihited in all, however diverse. Wbe oan eaj wluift 
color, of the rainbow is the faiiest, aiaee all are-JbiM 
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from tl^ Bum ray of ligki? Tims ktve dl iUir^^ 
qprung from tbe same creaiife power, aad all togetlrar, 
€ven in their variety, reveal the sime to oqr ^se. 

Flowers excite to pious cimtemplatioii,- because ikey 
are themselves the image of piety. As we in pious 
feeling lifr our eyes to the Eternal Light, so the flowers 
turn constantly to the sun. As the pious roan yields 
his heart to pious emotions, so flowers are aM sensifoiH- 
ty, and they stretch a thousand tubes and feelers to- 
wards the elements, to draw nutriment As the pious 
man, according to his higher impulses, follows the dt- 
vine law implanted in him, so the flowers work up the 
natriment derived from other parts of creation ^ by vir- 
tue «f an instinct placed in them, which is none other 
than thatdiffosed through creation^ and hence k is 
creative power which acts within 4bem, as in ^ie piotts 
man the Spirit of €k>d moves. As nature is witheitt 
evil, so are. flowers the ioiage of itm^cemte and harm- 
Jessaess, and the sight of them soothes and crfttis, like 
the eouatenance of a eottseieatfoas man, who ia without 
reserve and gnik. The abode of the first mauj ia his 
iBiMnenee, was a garden: in a garden, among the lovely 
^biMren of spring, we agttin And paradise^; here we 
dfeam of Ibe bliss* of innoeenoe, het« soothe toMuUii- 
««• desiriM, and m gentle longing frHs the h^rt A 
Hower is itself a picture of ooatemplatioft. In whieli 
fiiety lives. ConteiApUtmi can take place only In 
peaee : ^e flower Iliads ^Isf^/ and suienhltieir to bt 
VMved hy ^ breath of the breoTO, as die j^ioite ^^ 
4lie Jbreadi of the Divine Sj|>iril. The man of pious 
ilatiott looks upon the worM wilh^ar, spiritital 
the flower gates silently down from Hi^lotvaf 
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^liefbrmer whfadraws^hiiBB^'froiii tooae of the scaies 
and inHn^iiQes of tKe world ; the tatter is ex^wed to all 
the eifeetB of tlie stoftn, and endures aH: the former' 
ntnntains^derene repose under all the shocks of misfor- 
tune ;- the latt^ hends b^ieath the storm and rain, and 
then lifts its head again to the sunshine. The lake-rose 
Swims and bathes in the moist element, whicb^ fertili- 
sing^ perrades tbcs earth, and lifts up its crown to the 
sun^ like a clear, calm eye. Who thus can swim in the 
fulness of universal life, washed pwre from all seMsh- 
ness, and thus look op, unshrinking, with pure eyet 

Lovely, bright, radiant, glowing flowersi are ye not 
iike.stars, which the Creator has scattered to iUuiUine 
^d adorn the dark earth? Are ye not as heavenly 
messengers, who have comedown l^>on the sunbeams, 
to bring us tidings of a world in which all' blooms in 
ijeauty, rapture, peace f Therefore is it that this 
childiren, who, too^ have eosao from heaven, and still 
^retaiid- their innocence, play with you so like sisters; 
thereA>re is it that woman loves you, who bears in her 
feeling heart intimations of heaven ; therefore we dock 
•With you the graves of the beloved, because you point 
upward, where they hfl^e gone to rest - 

- The contemplation of nature gains in compass and 
power of elevation, when \m comprehend a whole, suth 
as takes plaice in the view of a fine landscape* What 
a calm, blesaed feelii^ig, when mount, atid dale, and 
)^ia, robed in the garment of spring, extend before our 
eyes in the warm light of the sun ! W4iai harmony of 
colors t In front the fresh verdure, in the background 
the misty blue, both mating into eiich other, through 
aU iatervoning shad^ ! How thick the foliage of l^s 
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£mtt! kow (klioatcly thst frove is tbled, wUdb d^ 
flceaib from the mouoUin ! Horn the meiNfoirS' Aim 
with flowers! how the com w«vOf k. the. wind! bow 
placidly the lake Mretchea olH^ita %road rakisor^—- fe- 
eeives the images of the mouutauis towering above i|! 
In what bold, and yet gentle wavifiga, these rise^ until at 
last they mingle with the blue heaven ! What raptiuf » 
what ecstasy, k shed over all! how all «E^i its ^fc 
istence, and proelaiois the Creator'a glory! He be* 
held all that he had created, and, lo, it was very goodt 

And if we ascend a high mountain, from which une 
aurvey the course of the lolly ranges, the windings of 
the vaUeys, with ^leir lakes and rivers, and the^immemie 
plaia before ua» then the aense of sublimity swells die 
bosom, an iamg^ of ihe univerpe in ita. quiet greadeur 
iies- before us, the heart is lift^ i^ve etrth^ aad. Ma 
triflunc concerns^ and has intimations jo( our hii^hqr 
destiny. .Who can stand upon Kigi, belbre that sub- 
lime, rich, infinite picture, over against that proud mass 
of moutttainSf in view of the sun, rising in its r^epH 
majesty, and entertain a degrading thought! Who 
does not feel exalted above hfinselfl who does. i»ot 
come down sanctified and purified, and wHl not reoi^ 
in dark, contracted hours, that sublime image, in order 
to exalt himsejf 1 

The taste for natural scenery, with th^ love of .trav- 
elling, has become very prevalent in Germany withio 
the la(5t thirty years. Every sumiqer, a host of Ipyers 
of mature start upon their journeys to^ the Isle of Rug^n, 
to the Silesian and Sa^^on mountains^ to the Hartz aod 
Thuringia^ wockIs, to the r^ions of the Rhine, mad 
heiice to Switzedand* And what Switzer, who k 9^ 
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^mA^ dMiia^ to hie biftbp)ftce/bas not sought the 
Mrest 4regi<»ft of his iath^hnd ! It may be that the 
pfmtak of laxury and dissipation has its share in thb 
fliOferae&t; but, on the whole; we may recognize in it 
the mark of a pious, susceptible taste. Many carry 
with their GonteH^lation of nature a sort of idolatry, 
and mainly boast of their feelings ; but is there not 
akro a pious Cbristiiin vanity ? and is there any thing 
good which will not be abused? Surely our age, in 
thie as in other respects, is more pious than any other, 
if we do- not immure piety in the walls of the church. 
Let toleirance be here exercised. To our hearts, to 
Other suso^tible souls, let the gratification of an int- 
pulse that is certainly pious, be lefV undisturbed and 
unreproached. Let him who cannot fe^ with us, at 
least not disturb us ; and let Jiim respect our innocent, 
barihless^ joy. But, in the calm exaltation which the 
contemplation of nature proctu'es us, we- will forgive 
thcinsensibility of every one who does not feel with us: 
friendly, harmless nature shall teach us mild recon- 
ciliation. 

In nature, there is no confliet of good and ill ; yet its 
contemplation can awaken and cherish in us the feeling 
of self-'deniai, resignation, and humility, whilst it re- 
minds us of our dependence. The gardener and hus- 
bandman, who from the harvest are expecting bread for 
themselves and their families, behold all their hopes 
frustrated by a late frost ; their murmurs would be of 
no avail; the ibrce of nature cannot be withstood. 
With grief, upon a cold morning in spring, we behold 
the fair bloom of the trees destr<5yed; we are not made 
«nuous by this, and only lament that €n existence bo 
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rich and beautifal has yanisfaed; b«t it heoooies us Ui 
preserve a dilent, tbougit sad, resignaticm. A aiotm 
passes over our head; the lightning, shattering, d^ 
acends upon a neightM>ring tree : might it not as well 
strike us t do we not feel how dependent we are 1 . We 
are tossed in a light-boat on the tempestuous sea ; at 
this moment a wave may bury us, or the storm dash us 
on the rocks: do we not feel that we are a part. of 
nature, and a weak and impotent one, and must follow 
the control of the whole? Since we belong to the ele- 
ments, need we marvel if they claim back thmr. prop- 
erty, and ingulf us in their bosom? Still, at supk 
times, our heart beats perhaps too anxiously, oris too 
hardened by custom, to be pervaded by the pious feeling 
of dependence. The unconcerned, placid contempla- 
tion of mighty, overwhelming phenomena of nature,, is 
better adapted to excite such a feeling. JLet us stand 
before the fall of^ the Rhine, and we hear in its thunder 
the warning voice that reminds us^f our own littleness 
and perishableness. For a thousand --years it has 
dashed its waves upon the rocks ; how many have stood 
before it when we were not, Budhow many shall stand 
before it wh^i we are no longer in being ! Tbus, from 
eternity, the stream of time foams and thunders i we 
are as drops in its tide, and follow the high <^ontrol, 
which now draws us on in placid, clear flow, pow dashes 
u^ down into vapor. Let us now step upon one of those 
Alpine peaks^ from which we look down upon the icy. 
sea and the. glacier. There we stand alone in the im-« 
mense wilderness, in the awful silence, in the cold 
kingdom of death, elevated above the living creation. 
AH isjroseii idround us; our lieart alone beats; but 
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eoaiti it be^t- apart from tfee warm bosom of nature in 
^ia broad grave ? What am I, alone in the immensity 
of Creation! what can L demand and exact t ' Thanks 
to the mercy of the Creator for all that he imparts to 
me, — -ibr every breath, for every sunbeam, for every 
feding of rapture ! And resignation, gentle resigna* 
tion, whenever his favor turns Trdni me, and grants 
another what it Hrithdraws from myself! Take what 
r have, since it is yet Thine own ! 

By siich ediotions, the heart is easily exalted to the 
highest — rto aspiration, and adoration t>f God in nature. 
Who^ hath heaped this mountain high- as heaven? — or- 
dered these mighty masses ? There was a time when 
every thing upon the earthy like the matter dissolved in 
the chemiflt*s crucible, flowed, and fermented, and 
swelled. But who threw the spark into this chaos, so 
that the crystals were formed, and bound to the firm 
eartbjcernell Who kindled the subterranean fires^ 
which burst through the hard crust, and thrust alofl the 
mountains Hke bubbles in the fermenting dought Who 
broke their summits, and scattered their wrecks over 
lands and seas ? Who stopped the mighty commotion, 
and banished ocean to its confines f Who threw the 
spark of organic life into the slime of the earth, so that 
it brought forth plantjs and animals? And I,' man, 
whence camel? eould the- earth pj^oduce me from its 
cold bosOHL^ It may bury, but not bring me forth, and 
cannot fetter my spirit, which, freed from the body, 
soars upward to its Creator^ Lift thyself up^ immortal 
eouH from the petty, narrow earth, to ihy home \ gaze 
aloft on the starry heaven ! I^; how star crowds upon 
fitar ! There are earths that roll rotund our sun } there 

VOL. !• X 
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are 8«ifi8 around which earths revolve) and time afatii 
circle around higher suns. Bat where do I 6ad tke 
Sun of suns, the original Source of all liglrtf Where 
find I heaven, tfie deat of eternal joy and peace, for 
which my soul longs t Those worlds may ber fairar 
than our dark earth; but, alas! they, too, 4iave their 
Orbit, their tise and setting, their morn tind eve, hqpe 
and longing, and no fulfilment; they, too-, have tears 
and graves ; for they belong to the kingdom of decfiy. 
In vain thou seekest the Creator in creation, the Eternal 
in time. He alone is above it. Close the earthly vision, 
which views but the earthy, -^unseal the eye of the 
spirit, — soar upward in faith, which sees not, and 3^ 
knows, -^ then you will find what you seek. Natiire is 
the temple of God, the fountains are its^illarSy heav^ 
its dome ; but God dwells neither i^ temples made l^ 
hands, nor in such as tire built of earthly material: y^ 
we adore him in his temple: the beauty and SQbli»- 
iiy of its architecture —^ the solemn silence which 
reigns throughout-^ exalt and concentrate the mind, 
so ihat it soars in devout prayer tow^urds Him, the In- 
visible, the EternaL 

The vital power, which in nature stirs and works in 
limited courses, by necessary Iqiws, moves upon a free 
path in human history.' This power is intimately 
allied tO oUr own mind; it is the spirit of humanity, of 
which we are members. The pious contemplation of 
history is hence more exciting- and fiiiitful than thatof 
nature. Here, also, the three elementary tendencies of 
feeling are repeated —^ inspiration, self^enial, and ide- 
voticm. : 

The eonditioli of -an inspired view of history is a 
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¥bam of ih6 ttHitersal lidman leikywshtp, ati4 the coi>- 
mtquaat interest in alitfaaf is buman,^ — a sensibility, A 
k>T€,ivhich never coldly and proudly r^ects augbt 
imntn^^ — 4n imagination, ^mmated thereby, which 
^an pat itsidf 4nto all human situations.^ A^ in the 
IBOB and the cedar we ought to admire^ the wisdom of 
the Creator, so in hist^y we should feel^n interest in 
the ieasi andtfae gi^atest, in the simplest «ftd richest. 
Now, in the deserts of Arabia, entering the nomad's 
tent^ we ought ta rejoice in the patriarchal -simplicity 
oThialilb; and now, mingling with the noisy multitude 
who float round the palaces and temples of imperial 
R<Hne> and lewait the triomphal entry of a rictorious 
general, we should follow him la the Capitol, and j^are 
wkh hinMhe .proudest feeling of earthly grandeur; now 
we should kaed with the fetish^worshipper, in dim 
sense of God, before a consecrated serpent; now join 
the glad sacrificial procession which proceeds to a 
Crrectan temple; now, ^ ih^ Falls of Niagara^ witk 
a North American savage, experience tho shudder of 
swe in.^esence of the Great Spirit; now accompimy 
a pilgrimage of pious Mohammedans,' and go with them 
to the sacr^ mosque of Mecba ; now, with the East 
Indinn, worship, before his hundred-armed, marvellous 
id&l, -^ with the Saxon, before his war-god j -^ with the 
Greek, before Jupiter of the shaking locks, before 
Apollo, radiant in conquering pride, before Venus, 
fising (rom the foam of the sea; now, with the Qermair, 
enter into hi* sacred forest, — -with the Egyptian, into 
iiis colossal temple, — with the Greek, under the 
bright colonnade of his gods; now linger with the 
Hebmir in the court of his temple; now we should 
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listen to tbe f^ral flu^ of Pan ; BowlMirdid tmm.p( 
David's barp^^-^now tbe war-aooga of TjrrtMa, aad 
Ihe^riooai^ial Ijries of Pindar. 

Happy for Qs, tbat we belong to a people in wiiOHi 
^18 broad aeosibiii^ euatSy — wboae many-toned Ja»- 
gaage oopiea tbe melodiea <^ aU nrtiooa, and Joins in 
Ibe rbjtbm of all pootry. Tbe Germans, therefore, 
woald desenre to be called the most pious people on 
earth, even if they did not merit tlw lume by -the 
teformation of the faith. In bo mind ban this aUrsided 
sensibility shown itsdf more deep and GOtnprebensive 
than in Herder, whose writings are an exuberant, 
fragrant garland from jdl the Uoom of hnman cvdtnre; 
whose rich, aod therefore aspiring, soiri hong, like a 
bee, firadly sucking, upon^-erery flower in the gardes 
of bmnamty ; who dbdosed to us the deep sense of 
Hebrew peltry, preserred from oblirion alid the coft* 
tempt of a perverted taste the simple melodies of 
national songs, and trans^anted to our language the 
heroic ballad of Spain ; who, himsdf initialed, and 
initiating others, into the spirit of antiquity, appreciated 
the mbdnderstood middle ages, and taught their worth; 
who threw the light of a seer's vision into tbe confusion 
of human history, and knew how to follow sagaciously 
the pr<>gre88 of human civilization ; who cherished so 
w«rmly and vitallj the sense of humuiity, and applied 
to it such rich and fiesb nurture; who with enthusiasm ^ 
admired and valued the great men of all ages, wd drew 
from oblivion the memory of many a noble and for* 
gotten mind. May he be the priest df our piety in this 
department! nor should he ever Jack disciples; nor may 
this sense of contemplation ever expire among omr 
people! 
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' Inspimtion isr the intimation of human destiny; but 
ive should beware of seeking in the contemplation of 
hbtory to reco^ize clearly, and demonstrate this by 
•Ihe arrogant undeistandtng,^mce it lies above the con- 
ceptions of the latter, and disclosed: itself only to the 
jispi(ing sentiment. We most> easily aroid t)iis error 
by^ considering every thing human — every effort and 
firoduction of mind — directly for itself, as an express 
sion and image of its inward, deeper essence, and, as 
^it "Were^ regarding only single flowers on the field of 
hijstory, — by not asking, For what does this, serve? 
Whither leads that? — by finding in each single thing 
an aim and an object. What meant the Egyptian lo>ds 
when' they rieiised the giant fabric t)f the pyramids? 
Their aim was^ the-poor one of an idle vanity, since 
jdiey wished to immortalize themselves in immense': sej^ 
vlehres; but, if we look beyond that^ — if we perceive 
]the mighty activity which they dev^oped in themselves, 
-^we consider their eflbrt as the uueonseious struggle 
of the gigahtio children of the dder woHd, who would 
try their power, anct yet did Qot know how to act in a 
useful, beneficial manner. Wherefore the ip any exr 
peditions of war and conquest among ancient nations'? 
In them the youthful energy of mankind glowed ; it 
was an immense battle field, upon which the tilting 
youth of antiquity exercised to prov^ th^ir strength. 
Thus we consider the wars of the Greeks and Persians ; 
amidst these, the high consciousnessof the Grecian nar 
tion first awoke. I'be Romans knew not why they 
conquered the world; but yre adrajre in them the high 
development of enisrgy, as an expression of humiKn. 
power, hiving value in itself. Madb of history mirrcas 
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but a partial) and often a dark, side of mankind; here, 
among Oriental nations, and their ancient hierarohlaf, 
the gigantic icnrm of fixed custom stares upon us; ther^ 
in the capricious despotism of the Roman emperor, 
arbitrary will meets us in colossal caricatures; in the 
ravaging flames and lara streams of Islamism, the glow- 
ing enthusiasm of passion appears The heart finds 
more nurture in the contemplation of manners, of 
domestic and public life, of the laws, w<»ship, wisdom, 
poetry, arts of nations; in this or tbat trait, the spirit 
of love meets us, or of justice and piet^, and gladdens 
and exalts us; however unaided and unconscious it may 
move, — however imperfectly it may eicpress itself,- — 
it is the spirit of humanity that appears to us ; smd 
wherever and however it i^>pears, the radiance of beauty 
surrounds it, higher aspirations illumine it, — it strives 
for the same end which we eeek^ without being able to 
attain^ it upon earth. But, while we take pleasure in 
all these various forms and manifestations, we rise 
above our own narrow attempts, above every aim of 
selfish striving tp pure striving, above 'every object of 
love to pure love; and thus we. have a sense of the des- 
tiny of mankind 

We need, atid ought, however, to find a whole in the 
efforts of nations, -r- a progress of civilization whi^ 
runs through all. It i» the [u^ogress of struggling free- 
dom, of dominion over nature, and of sel^-control in 
the life of nations. L^ us comnder how the human 
mind ever frees itself the more from the bonda of na- 
ture, and rises into the kiagdov of freedom i how mm 
learns to control the elements and wild beasts; how 
be crosses seas, and digs into the earth; how he ^ex- 
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tends hi& knowledge, forms Jasgaage, and learos a 
amatteriiig^ of higher wisdom ; hqw nations, afler long 
trembling under the despot's rod, at last learn to govern 
themselves by wise laws ; how jnstice and good morals 
ever gain the upper hand in national life; how man 
rises from dark intimations to a worship o( God in 
^iritand in truth; and how one generation and age 
extend the hand to another, as the younger, learns of 
^be eldqrj and the ^irit of life, ever more . puri^ed, 
shoots up from branch to branch, and finally in the bud 
promises to unfold. Thus a broad image of life is dis- 
played before our eyes, which, like a larger, lovely plant, 
delights us in- every stage of ^development, but cherishes 
and advances the liope of a fairer increase. Mankind 
strives, and never reaches the end j it is the further re- 
moved from it, the higher it ascends ; and, if it strives 
for thousands of years to come, it will not . attain it. 
But such contemplation exahs us, and reminds us of 
-the infinitely high. ^im of our proper effort. It en* 
courages us^ sin^e the course of civili;&ation is irre- 
sistible, -the spirit of freedom bursts aU fetters and 
spurns all limits ; it quickens and nurtures our hopes, 
since, if the spirit of freedom lives in us, we can and 
shall conquer; if we follow its mighty impulse, we 
press forward with it ^^istibly to the end. 

If we take this point of view, and survey the picture 
of the life of mankind, the common cares, joys, and 
sorrows of life, sink far b^aeajh us, as, from a high 
monntain, the cottages of .the country people, with the 
yarrow fi^d of their labors^ luid their little resting* 
^aces, are scarcely perceptiUe. We do not fe^ our- 
selves oppressed by the poverty of Phocion, bat perhaps 
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exalted by the pride with which he refused the gif^»of 
Philip; we. feel not, with Litcretia and. Arria, the pain 
of the daggerplunged into the bosom, but with the one 
the noble pride of chastity, with the other the existed 
happmi&88 of dying with. her bdoved hiisband. More 
easily we rise above the painful scenes . of battle fields^ 
than above the shudder which the despot's chambers of 
torture excite, since there the sight of bravery exalts, 
here the wounded sense of justice bows Us dc^wn. It 
becomes vividly clear to us that joy and grief are 
nothing, the dignity of the mind is every thing; that 
those pass away, but this endures; that the moral sig- 
nification of life, both of individuals and nations, is 
worth all, and by History is graven in letters of gold 
upon her tablets, but all ^Ise is. consigned to oblivion. 
So l^t us, then, in life be exalted above these things ! 
let us raise our view above common concerns, to those 
which avail for all times and for eternity! 

There is much in history, and more than in nature, 
to teach us self-denial, humility, and r^ignatton;-— it 
lays before us so many majestic forms, so many heroes, 
upon whom we gaze with admiration; it reveals so 
many great deeds of enthusiasm and ambition; — ^J)ut 
all the splendor which such gx:eatness irradiates, does 
not hide the spots which attach to it, and call hun^an 
weakness to mind ; and„ however high a hero, a i)rave, 
noble people may rise, as deep is the fall, and that by 
arrogance, folly, and want of moderation. Alexander 
the Great outlived his heroic virtue^* Grecian freedom 
dechned, and the greatness of Rome sank beneath- its 
own weight. Thus the contemplation of history huow 
Ues while it exalts us. - ^ 
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fiklory give» us tidings of everj thing great and 
nrajestic; but how much that is bewitiM has^ sunk 
^askless awaj! how many a heart has been rent, 
without perhaps^ being known b]r a single in£vi<ittai! 
We admire the grand architecture and warlike achiere- 
ments of monarch? ; but how many generations of men 
Sacriiieed to these their sweat and blood ! and of their 
tears and sighs history says not a word. There are 
milKons, in every age, like ciphers^ who are placed after 
a significant figure to increase its value ; they are the 
steps upon which the throne of glory is raised by the 
few ; nay, what are the earlier races,- but steps upon . 
Which the scaflTold of our Kfe rests,— the mould in 
which our civilization takes root ? They did not reach 
the height upon which we stand. Is it the destiny of 
those millions to dubserve the folly of an individuals 
ambition? Did God call the former generations inta 
existence to prepare the way for our education ? Far 
fit>m us be this presumptuous^ thought ! We ourselves 
are far from the goal, and upon our. shoulders future 
generations will tread. We acknowledge tliat man 
does not attain his destiny upon earth, and we are re- 
signed to Providence, if it -destroys our plans/ — if it 
subjects us to the whole, and<lrags us along the irre* 
sistible current of history, without allowing us to find 
the wished^r point of repose. Let us look around, in 
order to experience Uiis truth. Are not the Esquimaux 
in their huts of snow, the Bushmen in their dens>^ — are 
they not men also? But in what degradation and per- 
version they appear! Why has the. light of human 
civilization not fallen upon f hem t Whole nations and 
kingdoms still lie in the deadly shadows of barbarism 
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— -of spifttml stupidity r only we EaropeMis/aad oitf 
descendants in other partsof the work), rejoice in -eiw^ 
ili2«tion. Who of us can find in thist fact any jostifi^ 
cation for pride? Whose heart is'not perraded by an 
infinite sadness at the thought how little manklnit 
answers to the pattern of itti de^iay, that we bear, in 
ourselves ? Alas ! and .not only rudeness and barbarity 
meiet us every where^ but wickedness^ ha;tred, ingrati- 
tude to kindnesSi selfishness in mockery of noble' en* 
thustasm^ cruehy and (Measure in the abuflje of inno* 
jcence, obduracy towards the light of truth, godlessqess 
desecrating the sanctuary, vice triumphing over virtue ! 
Alas! in all these sins we have our shar« ! The evil lusts 
which come forth so odiously in those cases, slumber ia 
us ! And should we complain if we fall in the conflict 
wiih evil, in which so many noble, virtuous men have 
fallen? Do we deserve a better fate than so many in- 
nocent victims, who have breathed out their lifci in 
sighs? We are no better than ihey ; we have no more 
claim to earthly happiness than they. Nay, lives, there 
in us as much faith, love, and in^iraiion, as in the 
rictims to freedom, justice, truth, who have fallen, be- 
cause they stood exalted above their age, and were not 
led by it? \ Sacred destiny! demandest thou of ua 
sacrifice? Welcome! we murmur not; we follow in 
silence; and may we only bleed as innocently, and not 
bear our own, but others' sins! 

Darkness and light stand cqntei^ding witti each 
other in great masses, atid often mingle in thick eon- 
fiision; no human gaze penetrates the course /of divine 
wisdom; but a holy, wipe^ ioifing Providence rules over 
jiistory. In^ this we believe; .we have a -sense of it in 
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Ih6 holy, emmling feeiing of devotion. It is arrogance 
to wish to disclose and demonstrate a plan of Provi* 
dence; for "Who has known the mind of Godi and 
who has become his counsellor V What is held out as 
such a. plan is merely the progress of Iram^ freedom, 
which in itself, however, is a mystery, and does not 
Bohre the enigma of the universe. The hand of God 
is visible in its guidance,, and every goodly power which 
is developed therein is a gift from on high. What can 
man do without divine gifts? what, without guidance 
and direction t But he c^not provide himself with 
leaders ; they are sent to him from above. Who awoke 
the mind of Socrates, and kindled in him the light of 
wisdom, which ^as shed from him upon all genera* 
tions? Who sent Moses and the prophets? And did 
not the Son of God himself come down to teach man^ 
kind? How often, at the moment Of need, when the 
weightiest human affairs staftd in jeopardy, the defender 
and preserver appear^ I And Buoh God sends. He 
placed Charles Mattel against the stream of Moham- 
ffiedanism that threatened Europe with barbarism; he 
l^aced himds a dam,, against vrhich the roaring waves 
spent their fury. He called that hero of the faith, 
GasUvus Adolphus, from over' the sea, to defend the 
Evtngelical church. If our believing sentiment per- 
ceives such^[>oint8 of light, the higher light appears <m 
them; that which i» incomprehensible to our feeble 
iinderstanding, appears, above all obscurity, in eternal 
brightness. Although God may allow, at one time, in 
one nation, darkness to prevail over light,— =- the most 
hopefully*sown iieids of human effi>rt to: be overwhelmed 
by the stream of devastation, — ^^^nations to sink into 
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birbarisDi, — vice and. wickedness to trittii^>h^ over vir« 
toe, — yet we firmly believe in the victory of goodness 
in the worlds whoBe reins He, the Holy, has in Jiis 
almighty hand. 

We contemplate God'^ government of the world not 
Only in the furtherance of goodness, but also in the 
punishment of evil. It was a pious belief of antiquity, 
that Nemesis punished all tyranny; and, in fact, as 
every proudly-mounting wave breaks -against th6 ^oeky 
shore, or is swallowed up by a greater^ so all arrogant 
human grandeur is bowed down beneath the rule of this 
avenging goddess. The proud Assyrian is abased by 
the Mede ; the Persians bumbled the arrogance of Bab- 
ylon; and Alexander avenged the injury wbioh the 
Persians exercised over the Greeks and others. Rome 
atoned for her lust of power and oonquest by the rav- 
aging inroads of the Germanic hordes ; und what of her 
greatness remained in the East sank before the storming 
enthusiasm of Islamism. But often the avenger has 
long delayed, and suffered the robber quietly to con- 
sume hi^ prey ; the oppressed and tormented races sigh 
itk vain. for deliverance ; whole nations fall unrevenged ; 
in sighs innocence br^aihes out its life. Often ven- 
geance comes tardily upon innocent posterity. Darius 
atoned for Xerxes' guilt ; Louis XVJ. fell a sacrifice to 
the injustice of his ancestors. In vain we trouble our- 
selves to spy- into the course of Providence ; the bal- 
ance of divihe justice wavers before our short-sighted 
gaze. Yet our earth is not the universe ; it swims as 
a little point in the immense all: yet time is a span in 
which we live; not eternity. What here is dark, will 
there one day be clear; what here we sow in teifrs^ wo 
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riudl tfa^e rekp in joj. In nature the- mystery is not 
8ol?ed, nor yet in history; high above the stream of 
t^ne sweeps the eternal harmony in which the blessed 
sj^irits delight. 

In art, history returns in a manner to nature ; in its 
finished, harmonious presentment, the. striving of men, 
otherwise ever tncompTete, appears in the form of com- 
pieten^ss; what is borne along in commotion, appears 
in repose; and that which esci^es contemplation, and 
is lost in the infinite course of ages, is enclosed ii^ a 
picture-frame, and reduced to unity. The contempla^ 
tion of nature, indeed, has become more steady and se* 
cure by the aid of landscape-painting, which fixes the 
glancing gaze npon a definite whole, just as a land^ 
seape, appearing throilgh a door or a window in de^ 
inite space, makes n :more definite impression. And 
yet nature appears to us much more quiet than his- 
torical scenes, which are takeii always in progress^ 
riflings filing, vanishing. The quiet contemplation of 
history sets at rest- the tumult of the sympathizing heart, 
which beats either with hope or fear, love or hate, — 
the qfnestions of expectation asto what will be the re- 
sult,-^ the anxious look to a further aim^ or the calcu- 
lations of selfishness. We consider the past more 
placidly than the present, because the iatter apt>eal8 
to our selfish feelings; and objeets which we see in 
travel hkve more significance in recollection than in 
observationi Art alone can give this requisite repose, 
-^art, which represents every thing as past, and yet m 
present. But the contemplation of art is ever purer 
thttn that of history and life. ^Even the contempla- 
tion of nature is purified by landscape^ainting, while at 
VOL. I. Y 
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tight of a beaatiful painted prospect, the feeling of^m- 
jeyiaent — of contort in the firee^ warm air in wkxch 
we move, — the pleasure of leoreation and relaxation^ 
— the pure sense of heauty and sabHmity — are not de« 
ttroyed. And yet our enjoyment of nature b much 
more innocent and barn^less than our disposition at 
tight of an htttoricai scene or an occurrence in life 
frequently is. Sddom are we wh<^y impartial in the 
latter case. From prejudice the Christian canniiit 
recognise the greatness of Mohaznmed,— - the Catholic 
finds fiult with the character, of Luther,— the royalkt 
cannot render justice to the character of a rerolutionist 
Art is the only power which lifts us above- all these 
petjudices^ into the serene kingdom of ponterapl^t^oa^ 
and, in its undisturbed brightness, represents all pure 
humanity, iree from all selfish regards. * 

Hence Art vr the pure priestess of piety, who effects 
the holiest consecration within us. Every other priest- 
hood will mii^le tome contracted idea^ or desecrating 
passion with the* service of the sanctuary. The divkie 
worship of the Greeks cannot ^ive us puro delight, 
because voluptuousness mingled with it; but tfieir gods 
and temples are still for us masterpieces of beauty. 
Catholicism appears tO: us as corrupted Christianity; 
but we r-€|pi?d the pictures of Mary.aod the infant 
Christ with pious emotion. The efect of n sermon is 
oncertain^ and the dry argument or false zeal of the 
pfeachev may diili or liarm our Jfeelingt; but saeos^ 
music will always elevate us. O, let him. not demise 
art, who busies himself in the cause of p^ety 1 and let 
him not shut his l^art to the heavenly Jight whic)> 
-beao^ frpm it^ — the harmony which it pours iprti^f 
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tt is di« iilooiiiing oasM in th^ desert of life: to it let 
us flee for refreshmeRt It is the sun whieh casts the 
br^ht rainbow upon the dark cloud of out day : kt us 
turn to it our gaze. It is the starry hearen, in whicll 
earthly- forms shine like stars :' let us seek in it peaet 
tod exaltatton. No pious man is wholfy msensible to 
«rt ; and, if he disregai'ds painting, architecture, ^tatu* 
trf, and music, ytt his heart is eleirat^ by the Psalms 
of Dand, which are the productions of the suhlimest 
poetry. But let us not, with narrow selection, from the 
manifold gifts of art choose onfy one; let us gratefidly 
use the profusion which it so generously supplies. The 
fulness of its light must be broken into diffisrent colors} 
the creative power of its spring is revealed in innunver* 
able flowers. All pioiis sentiments of enthusiasm, seli^ 
denial, and devotion, find in it the pure expression, the 
radiant form, or at least the significance, that qnickenit 
a^iration. Now it gladdens tts in lovely pictures of 
iSoft, peaceful betmty, in the images of pastoral life; 
produces the forms of heroes and gods in the majestj 
6f triumph, in the glory of personal perfection ; stretcha 
before us the grand images of Victorious striving for 
lody urns, and the jubilant triumphal procession^ Now, 
by the soft notes of the Hute and the ^legy, it melts 
grief into sweet pathos, pdrifies our sorrow at the de^ 
ciine of human grandeur and beauty by pious resigna- 
tion, and exhibits in the concave mirror Of comedy the 
caric4tnred shapes of folly, so ^s to turn our indignation 
into glad laughter. Then it leads us, in the ^iritual 
dance of tone and rhythm, over the discordant rush of 
life, above the roar of passion, int6 the sphere of eternal 
harmony ; iifU us upon the soaring hymn into the pure 
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ether, in which the ootes of heavenly aspiratien^ like 
white pwtBiB, meant to4the eternal home. 

Parents, insUnctors, guardians of edueatioa 4ii large 
and limited apheres^l you recognize pious education asp 
the iHghest work o£ your existence ; but remember that 
it requires a broad excitement and narture, and close 
not to your pupils the temple of nature, history, and 
art. Lead them to the crystal fountain, which, forever 
fresh and refreshing, ^nrings forth in the sftcred grove 
of nature, and let them bathe the youthfril breast 
thiN'ein. Lead them to the Pantheon of history,. from 
one heroic form to another, — tell them of the great 
names, — explain to them the golden inscriptions whick 
immortalize the memory of their deeds, and inspire 
their young hearts with emulation. Lead them to the 
sacred dome of art, through whose pictured window a 
colored light streams, ^nd magically illumines the inw 
ages of the sanctuary, — towards whose sublime vault 
the eye turns upward with devotion, -r- in lyhich holy 
songs float upon the waves of the organ's notes, 
l^hrough the tem[^ of nature, history, and art^ the way 
of devotion- leads- to the Holy of Holies of Christiao 
piety, of wors^> in i^irit and in truth : he, only, who 
can coBtemi^ate God in nature, history, and art, behol4s 
him in the ipcamatiop oi the Son of Qod. 
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LE€TURE VII1\ 
^f fiTV iir comytcttpjf and coMKVNtoir. obligations in'eegaed 

-• ro TSESS. 

Pious eonteraplfttion, a$ we have represented it in 
the preceding lecture, as contemplation of nature, hls^ 
tory, and art, must, if left to itself, \certairiy ivaver. 
Jn order that it raaiy not fall into the wrong path, and 
run into error, the mind must- be established in^ the 
true disp<»ition. Nature, history^ and art,^are a broad, 
waving sea, upon- which the contemplative spirit, if it 
cannot firmly guidb the helm, is tossed to and fre. 
They are an infinitely rich display of colors, in which 
the puce light is shown, broken : the mind may easily 
be confused by the gorgeous vairiety, dazzled by the 
brilliant splendor of some, and distracted by othersl. 
In fact, the history of religions shows this. Instead of 
Ibehoiding God in all nUture, some selected the sun and 
stars fbr the objects of worship ; others considered the 
ox fiS the type of nature's energy; others, the fish or 
the serpent It^ was universally the fault among the 
old heathen nations, that they did not distinguish nature 
from the Creator, and evei^ deified the former. No- an* 
cient nation attained a comprehensive view of history, 
and for the treason that history was confined to the in- 
dividual nation ; and, instead of embracing the idea of 
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Providence, they Irardly rose to partial conceptions, fike 
those of Destiny and Nemesis. In art and poetry, man 
lays down his own faith and his own view of the world; 
and, if his piety is uncultivated, ^o^ more or less, his art 
will be. Sentiment is certainly first and highest id 
men, but yet it is easily bewildered and corrupted, 
since sensuah emotion and passion mingle with it ; amd 
thus the feeling fpr nature among the anoients waa a 
voluptuous and intoxicating^ enthusiasm. Feeling need* 
ed the Hght and proof of the .understanding, and the 
firm guidance of the will, in o»ter to escape such 
errors. 

The contemplation of nature, as we h^ve sketched 
its^ main outlines, has at its foundation the idea of a 
Creator, or of a Free-will, who has produced it i)y his 
ilmightiness. This idea lies in the heart of man, as 
an original revelation, and no vital pious contempUtion 
of nature is possible without it ; but it can be certainly 
puriB und clear, only when 4he understanding at tlie 
same time apprehends it* While the heart has an in- 
timation of spiritual life in nature, it has also an jnli- 
mation of the free creative energy of this life; since 
that only is living which is free, and -has sprung into 
being by ireedom.. The understanding interprets this 
intimation by ascending from effect to cause, and finally 
to the highest cause, which we call God. The same is 
the case with Divine Providence, which we fed to exist, 
as we view history; this, also, is first established and 
interpreted by the understanding. But the understand- 
ing does not in this way comprehend x>r conceive of 
tliat which feeling intimates; it only separates wh«t 
does not belong to pure feeling, -^ what 4iie senses and 
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imagination iiave mingled with it, — when, for instance, 
the4eeKng is. attached to one object in i^ature in partic- 
nlar^ and, held bj this, canndt rise to the whole. If: 
the heathen observer of natnre regarded the sea with 
soch narrowness, and imagination juggled forth the 
notion of a sea-god, wherein he beholds but partially 
the idea of a Creator and Lord of nature, the enlight- 
ened understanding can easily perceive and demonstrate 
the error of this. But it cannot itself conceive the 
trne^ highest idea of the Creator ; of itsdf it can form 
only a cold, dry conception j whose vital substance f(^)* 
iug only <^an comprehend. If man has attained the 
idea of the supreme God, much that is sensual may be 
Qiingled with it; the imagination, perhaps, represents 
him as a t>e>ng of human.form-^of human attributes 
and desires ; and these errors, also, the understanding 
]^as removed. . 

As to the idea of immortality, nature afibrds only 
emblems and analogies in the development and renewal 
of life; here the mind of man is turned back almost 
entirely upon itself and in itself only finds the truths 
One interpretation and direction of the. idea of immor- 
tality according to natural analogy, appears in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls ; but this cannot 
abide the proof of the enlightened understanding, since 
it expresses but very imperfectly the pure sense of the 
immutability of our existence, because a transmigrating 
soul would-be ever involved in the vicissitudes of<lecay. 
Yet error mingles with the pure idea of imi[nortality, a» 
we Christians hold it ; and the testing understanding 
must constantly strive for the maintenance of its purity« 

The fundan^ental decision of the heart upon our Te- 
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Ution to the soperaatoral world^HS caUad failfa, becsoae 
k is of itself f ilid : siQce we MieYe or confide in its 
truth nnconditionaHy, and therefore need no proo^ 
Bone can be given. As the spirit, with its powers and 
instincts, stands purely by itself, and is free in itsd^ it 
u so with its inmost consciousness of God and divine 
things. Observation, does 4iot tell it, nor the persuasive 
wisdom of another; but it bears within itself tte source 
of an unconditioned iaith. But it has not faith in it* 
self, but God, who implanted it-r— the jKrimeval light, 
which is sh^ from the fount of all truth. A divine 
revelation lies in every human breast, and we obey it, 
whenever we are justly conscious of ourselves, with 
childlike fidelity. 

But such a consciousness is certainly necessary, ia 
<»'der th^t faith may be our own, and dear within us; 
.otherwise it is dormant, or the light glimmers in the 
dark fofms of superstition. We call all that super- 
stition, which 4s more or less allied to faith, and flows 
from it, but is alloyed by sensual conceptions and ad-, 
ditions. The faith of the heathen in nymphs, gods of 
the woods, mountains, and rivers, justly passes for 
superstition with us ; and, however dear it may be to 
the poet, yet it cannot be defi^nded by the understands 
ing once enlightened by knowledge of nature and the 
world; yet, even in this, the poetic element, the living, 
^ritual view of nature^ belongs to true faith. The 
Grecian representations of the lower world, of Tartarus 
and Elysium, are erroneous and superstitious; tm the 
true ideas bf immortality and retribwition existed tliere, 
in impure, hitman conceptions. 

It is the understanding which purifier faitji fkom 
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vuperslftion, or presenres h from corruption, while to 
fnous sentiment it bringsr clear consciousness^ and pats 
it into barmonj with all imier and outer life; It tuma 
mside the imagination, with all it? party-colored images, 
or limits its signifioance to a merely fignrative meanings 
and guides the thinking mind to truth, pure^, and without 
figurative guise. ' 
: The understanding, in the second place, pi-eserves us 
from fenaticisnij which springs from the predominance^ 
of feeling, and its* sensuat excitability, and nether 
lends us away from' active Hie into the solitude of med« 
itation, nor fills us with: a fboli8h,.violent zeal, tl^t drags 
ui into indiscreet, pernicious, or fruitless enterprises, 
so that we come to be at variance with the world, land 
speiid our powers for noiight . ^ 

' The apprehension, collation, and explanation of thd 
dictates of faith by the understanding, we call con* 
viction, just as We call the rational consideration of the 
moral sense Conviction. Without conviction, we are 
conscious of faith only by feelings and imaginings J 
but it is not the source and gfound of faith, but the re- 
v^rse ; it presupposes faith, and is only the interpreter 
and expounder of it. Faith is immediate, conviction 
mediate; the formei* is a gift of native endowment, the 
latter a work of culture; dl men have by nature the 
same faith, but each has his different conviction or 
6ptnioAs. > ' , 

By the rational xjonsciotisness of the dictatesof pious 
sentiment, its fervor and tone in the con tempi at ioa. of 
nature and the world are purer and iriore secure. But 
n^ must n6t confound th^ pious contemplation of nature 
kl its purity tod security with pious>convtction or ^pii»- 
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wms. This has to do onljr wttfa principies, thst with 
tlwir apf>li«ation ; this is more a matter of int^llectaal 
pdgment than that, which exists in pious seBtiment 
The main principles of piotiB- cooTictioQ regarding 
DiTine Providenoe, may be the same, and thci contenw 
plation of history, in the whole or -in separate parts, 
may yet be diflTerent. In contemplation^ it is made to 
appear how vital and in vrhat state sentiment is, and 
upon what point of view the contemplator stands ; to 
this also belong a certain poetical flight of imagination, 
and « certain faculty of i»sociation and inference. The 
ease is the same as with the contemplation of art. In 
order to appreciate the beauty of a pictnre/and under* 
stind its meaning, an insight into the laws oi art does 
not suffice ; there is also need of a warm and viyid sen- 
lability, and a certain poetical taste. On the o^ther 
haidd, that insight wiH protect the feeling from impure 
impressi<Mis, and save the beholder fVom deeming 6ie 
nnloTely and distasteful beautiful. 

We. may, in general, denominate the sum of pious 
eonviction, religious truth ; and the science of wisdom, 
which establishes the fundamental laws for every correct 
conviction, the science of religious trath. 

But how do such a conviction and such a science 
of truth take placet Are we 'referred entirely to the 
nnderstanding for our feith? and is it left to it to ex- 
plain or to pervert this? We are well aware that the 
understanding, on account of its wilful ne^, is capable 
of error, nay, is parent bf all error. AH superstition 
and false worship spring up under the dominion t)f ai 
sensual or half-formed tmderstandih^, whibh has not 
attained to perfect freedom, and 'lien«e cannot s^paratef 
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fi-cmi the true fsath UhU. which the senaes and fancy 
tnisgle wUh it Will not our convicticm, therefore, he* 
oome the prey" of wiifbl, erring understanding ? 

We know thai the culture of the under^anduig de- 
pends ^ipon the. w^lL In whomsoever a good, pure wiU 
^xistSf in IpoL the understanding will attain to- a full 
knowledge of the truth. The will also acts immediatiH 
I J upon the feeling.^ A good, pure will puts down the 
Impure feelings, and. opens the heart only to the pure*; 
on the contrary, a sinful will (hYbtn impure, Voluptu-r 
ous, selfish desires, and leaves Uie heart a prey to thenu 
But what forms and* purifies the will? what frees it 
fKom the bonds (^ the senses and the passions? Wjb 
Gim ansi^r, A good education; but this demands wise, 
virtuous instructor^ and these again presuppose a good 
education ; so that we must proceed from aappositiOQ 
to supposition. Here we strike again upon the de* 
peadence of man on society <and the divine -dispensi^ 
tions in history, which we have heft^re considered. All 
human culture re^s upon JsQciety, and thus also- the 
culture ^of piety. 

Even ^e culture of the intellect, in itsdf considered, 
resia upon precept and instruction which we receive ill 
society. In his: opinions, no man is wholly independent 
of others, and all jshare with «ach other a common 
light. And thus we may regard the rational appreo 
hension of i^ligious truth as a fruit of social education, 
and refer to this as its source. But insight 'into -this 
truth, more than all other knowledge, depends Upoa 
the direction of the will dnd the disposition of ^ 
BUlral life, and. stands in the most intimate of c^nneo* 
^ns wkh. these, since piioiis and inoral. feeling ^are .eft» 
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■entiallj onevodthe same: aceordini^y, we must seek 
Ike last and highest souroe of pious infonnation and 
conviction in the communion of moral life. 

A nation that lives in immorality^ will attain to no 
pure development x>f pious convictidn, and to no just 
science of the truths of piety. If it lives in coarse 
sensuality and pleasure, its conceptions of Qod and 
divine -things -will bear sensual colors, and its worship 
will be unchaste and voluptuous. Is it warlike and 
bloodthirsty, its god will delight in bloody sacrifices, 
perhaps even in human victims. We have faith only in 
what we love ; and, as faith shows itself active in love, 
so it springs from the same fountain with it. A man 
in whom the inward ihonitor is stupefied, — who lives 
reckless and obdurate in sm, — will not believe in the 
judgments of eternity, and will despise, as a faUe, wh^ 
is said to him of it. The pure in heart, only, aire 
those who see God. To resume a former illustration, 
-^bat which is more than an illustration,-^ a roan 
without love ~and enthusiasm will not understand a pio- 
tiire which exhibits the expression and actions of these 
aentiments^ and will regard it with cold indifference, 
We.may try to teach him the best rules of art, but these 
will not abide with him, or will. enter his intellect as 
fruitless notions ; it is only to the loving and inspired 
heart that the sense of a form animated by love and in- 
spiration discloses itself. Love imparts to all not only 
desire and energy, and prompto to all fair and great 
deeds, bat it gives to the intellect the right direction^ 
and reveals to us all mysteries; its ethereal fire kindles 
the light of faith in the soul. Rightly the apostle 
declares — "Charity belie^eth all things, h<^)eth dl 
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tkings.^' Without love, our knowledge of higher 
things is not only empty and idle, bat also impure 
and erring. 

In order, then, that a people may attain a knowledge 
of religious truth, it must be united in. a n^oral associ* 
ation in which the spirit of love prevails. This moral 
association* is none other in its centre than the religious 
ooosm union; since the people have always regarded (be 
caUse of religion as the sacred thing, and have conse- 
crated morals by piety. This moral communion is 
always connected with certain devotional exercises, 
with the observance of iioly rites, with what we call 
divine worship, or cultus, whereby the general social 
incitement tfnd nurture of pious feeling or pious con* 
templation are subserved. To this, also, a communion 
of knowledge or instruction is attached ; a system of 
religious truth .becomes prevalent as the united convic- 
tion of the people. This is always the more perfeot, 
according as thb moral communion corresponds to 
purely pious feeling, and the intellectual culture of the 
people attains freedom and clearness. 

Upon this triple communion in morality, worship, 
and knowledge, the religious culture of every individual 
depends, and no one can stand entirely upon his own 
feet; even if one exalts himself above his age and 
nation, he must have made use of antecedent culture, 
as the foundation of his own ascent. The induenoe 
which the community exercises: over him, begins in a 
certain faith, which, in distinction from the inborn, or 
natural, heretofore considered, we would designate hi«* 
torical, because it is developed historically. Every 0110 
believes in the pious communion in which he lives—- 

VOL. I. \ z 
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believes in the truth in which all believe — believes in 
the moral spirit which generally prevails. At least, be 
has held this faith in his youth, and in this received his 
earliest instruction. . We , can learn nothing without 
faith ; faith is the mother's milk of the soul. 

But the community itself cannot exist without faith; 
it believes either ancient traditions, and usages, and 
priests, who preserve and administer these, or it believes 
in a founder of their religious life, a prophet, a delegafte 
of God. The Hebrews believe in their Moses, — the 
Chinese in their Confucius, — the Mohammedans in 
their Mohammed ; — : we Christians believe in Christ, 
And 4n this faith every member of the community 
shares, As, the child, believing hjis father and his 
mother, shares their pious faith, so we believe with pur 
q;nritual mother, the Church, in what she believes. 

What, however, is the connection between this his- 
torical faith, and the natural, pious sensibility^ implanted 
in our breast by nature? We believe in the founder of 
a religion, a pious community, only in, so far as that 
which they represent corresponds to our own inmost 
feeling, satisfies our aspiration, soothes pur he^rt, and 
makes us happy ; for faith makes happy : happy, indeed, 
is he who lives in harmony with himself, the universe, 
and God, — all whose doubts are dissipated, — who 
walks in the light of truth, and finds himself pn the 
way to true life. But while we^ believe in such a 
ieatiher and founder, we acknowledge a divine revela- 
tion in him. For in man, as man, we cannot believe 
as to that which is to us the Highest, any more thanu we 
^an believe merely in our own hearts; we never believe 
bat in <jlod, as the primeval source of all goodness and 
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truth ;' and, if man brings og the highest, purest truths 
we receive it as dirine revelation. Such a revelation, 
so received, is but a i*epetitioa of that first, original 
revelation in oar breast ; and we may call it historical, 
as we have called faith in the same historical. 

Most men ar^ not conscious of their natural faith, 
but live only in the historical. Sages and thinkers, 
only, who inquire into the nature of the human spirit, 
go back to that, but yet only by aid of this, with which 
their religious consciousness begins. Just as no man 
could rise to the elemientary idea of the state, unless the 
actual state-tife which Surrounds him had led him to 
it; as little should we have learned any thing from the 
original principle of faith, had we not been educated 
under the influence of the church* 

The understanding, in its explaining, purifying, com- 
bining office, must approach this historical faith, in 
order to form it into conviction. It behoves the free, 
educated man to render to himself and others an ac- 
count of hi^ faith ; and rational refl'ection puts htm in 
a situation to do this. Faith can in the outset be as 
little grounded and established upon the understand- 
ing, as shaken and overturned by it, or confounded by 
its sophistry; faith, even the historical, is not subordi^ 
nate to the undersitandihg, nor yet a work of it, but 
has its life in the heart. Conviction ought only to make 
it clearer to us, bring our thoughts and feelings into 
accordance with it, and guiard it from error and supeF- 
stition. As every member of the refigious community 
ought to reflect upon the truths of religion, and have a 
clear understanding of them, it will ever be the duty 
of the whde community to keep itself in possession <rf 
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a system of reIigiou9 truth, dear, rational^ purified 
from superstition ; and the care of this will be intrusted 
to those whose vocation it is. 

If, therefore, piety attains security and firmness only 
by the formation of opinion, and if we gain such con- 
vietion only by the aid of association and an associate 
faith ; if it is indeed our duty to study piety, and to 
strive for a firm conviction and clear understanding ^a 
to eur fkith; — it is our duty to join, with grateful, 
trusting love, the communion of pious fellowship in 
which we havo grown ^, to which we owe all pious 
incitement, and by whose aid we can make fiirther 
progress. 

How fair, how blessed a duty, to seek the bond of 
fellowship, and to continue in that which we so much 
need for the sake of control, common information, and 
stability ! All nobler concerns flourish only in associa>^ 
tion ; every thought, every feeling, is purified, confirmed, 
and glorified, by sympathy and intercourse between 
friend and firiend. We should feel ourselves lonely, if 
our dearest, most intimate thoughts came back to us 
misunderstood, — if no heart harmonized with u» in 
that which moves and elevates us. Alas ! how unhappy 
the man, who must close his inmost soul to others, 
because he fears to see what he deems sacred dese- 
crated ! We are disturbed and cramped, if we cannot 
share with any one the impressiou of a beautiful poem 
or picture : how, on the contrary^ the heart is animated, 
how clear and^sitive every thing becomes to us, when 
others cohdcide with us, and enlarge and complete what 
we feel and acknowledge \ But how much more is this 
th* ease Wi& our faitb! It is that which aU need» 
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and at every season^ in joy and grief, in conflict and 
peace, in public and domestic life ; and hence it should 
be the common property of all. How beautiful it i«^ 
when parents, who have lost a beloved ^hild, standing 
firmly by their faith in immortality, can console each 
other, and incline their sorrowful hearts to each other 
with the san)e sentiment of hope! How beautifyl, 
when, afler the recovery of a child, both bring to the. 
common altar the offering of pious gratitude, and thus 
enjoy a happiness glorified and enhanced ! How strong 
a nation is, in the struggle in defence of its &therland, 
'when the same devout and enthusiastic trust in Crod 
animates ail, and all respond to each other in the ei^ 
pression of this: feeling, and cheer .^nd strengthen each 
other! Nothing* is more exalting and inspiriting than 
a devout assembly, which unites in thought and feeling/ 
breathing forth Jn holy songs of praise the devotion 
that fills all liearts. Who, at such a sight, and filled 
by such emotion, can douibt of the being of God, of 
eternity, and immortality ? Who does not feel that 
there ia a communion of spirits^ exalted above t^e 
earthly, — ^^a kingdom of God,-^a kingdom of truth 
and k>ve; that in every human breast: a fitith and hope 
live, and that the heart beats with a higher love than 
lave of worldly things? Blessed fellowship of fai^, 
heavenly harmony of hearts,, source of light and conso- 
lation! What should we be, if we stood akme with 
our own feeble hearts,* prey to doubt> to lear, to sor^ 
row ! — if we could not attach ourselves, to congenial, 
faithful hearts, nor derive light and nurture from some 
richer and brighter mind ! 

But istill another duty than that of providing for our re- 
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ligioas culture, demands that we join the sacred commu^ 
nion ; it is that love of truth and piety which prompts 
OS to confirm, advance, and perfect the religious brother- 
hood by our own participation. We ought to .contribute 
our share to the general life, to shed upon it the light 
thai dwells in us, the warmth of inspiration that glows 
through us. We not only need the community, but it 
needs us; since, should all withdraw from it, it would 
Ml away, religious society, would be , dissolved^ and 
mankind would , relapse intd barbarism. - None can 
Ifnow how much he can contribute to the improvement 
of religious society, what beneficial energy may be de- 
veloped in him by -contact with others, what influence 
he can exert upon the progress of general ioformationy 
upon ennobling and hallowing public life. Every thing, 
therefore,- — regard for our own salvation,^ the need and 
aspiration of the affectionate heart, zeal for the highest 
spiritual concerns, love for the brotherhood, »<• caUs ui 
to the commuctfon of faith and devotion. 

We must lament and blame those, who, by an unfor- 
tunate error, have gone so far as to separate themsdves 
from every religious communion alike in faith and life : 
I mean the Deists and Naturalists, who, despising all 
kotorical revelation, all fellowship of devotion, keep 
themselves and their religious conviction to themselves. 
This race, thank Qod, has almost died out among us 
Christians ; and it is an indication of the soundness of 
our religious life; 'Deism arose identical with opposi- 
tion to a stiff, cold theology, which sligiited and <?ast 
suspicion upon the light of reason. Thinking men, 
who regarded Christianity not in its original source, 
but merely in eoclesiastical theology/ believed them- 
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selves free from it, and that tbey must rest satisfied with 
what is called natural religion. But they erred in hold- 
ing this natural religion to be the production of inde- 
pendent reason, and themselves to be independent of 
all historical revelation. Reason is never wholly inde- 
pendent of historical culture ; and that natural religion 
was nothing but a collection- of truths derived from 
Christianity, and' the philosophical systems springing up 
In rtB bosom. The advocates of this should therefore 
have given God and Christ the glory, and acknowledged 
their own wisdom as a.fruil of Christian revelation: it 
was a haughty delusion that kept then) from doing it. 
But this natural religion was only an affair of the un- 
derstanding, and lef\ the heart cold ; its advocates con- 
sequently often proved themselves irreligious, since 
piety must have life in the heart. Jt was the comfort- 
less property of individuals^ and advocated no x^om- 
manion, — w^ even opposed to all such ; its champions 
were ck>nsequently cold, and were devoid of the fairest 
encouragement "and strength which the communion of 
faith insures, and of the exalting reward of having dotfe 
something for the improvement of the general religious 
life; they rather harmed it by their reserve, and im- 
paired the faith of their brethren, instead of strengthen- 
ing and advancing it. In a word. Deism is a diseased 
excrescence of religious life; it has tio sound; warm 
vitality, no love, and no comfort. 

Deisnv at this day appears to be most at home among 
such Jews as are too enlightened to rest their faith in 
Moses and the rabbins, and to feel satisfied with the 
society of the synagogue, and yet unable to determine 
to come over to Christianity. But, if they^ perceive 
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that their Dewm is nothing but a fruit of Christianitj^ 
from which they, perhaps unawares, have learned, and 
if thej feel the need of fellowship, they will not long 
tarry in jthis unhappy middle state between both 
churches, but will unite with the Christian, to which 
they are so near. Judaism is superseded by progressive 
Christianity, and its feeble light has been extinguished 
by the light of Christianity: to be hardened against 
Christianity, is to resist God, who has brought it to us. 
The Jewish Deists^ indeed, shut their eyes to the new 
and higher light ; but their heart is not yet warm enough 
to long for the fellowship of love, and to make, perhaps, 
a sacrifice to this.. 

We are now naturally led to the question, aslo our 
relation to the religious communion in which we are 
born and bred. The iirst and oiost m^ural feeling in 
which we should adhere to it, is that of confidence and 
lov^ Alas for him, in whom, with awakening reflection, 
doubt and ridicule of the faith and rites of his fathers 
also awaken I He is as nmcb to be commiserated as 
the child who has never felt the love of father and 
mother, never looked with confidegce upon the^ fond 
eye of mother, the venerable countenance of father, but 
has regarded the authors of his existence as objects of 
mistrust and aversion. Confidence and love towards 
our native church will attach personally to the elders, 
instructors, preachers, who have initiated us into it; 
and he is to be pitied who has^ never stood ia this pure, 
childlike f^onnection, but has gone forth Jnto the world 
without any guide, abandoned to his own heart. As it 
niay happen that the adult son will rise above the 
vi^ws and mode of life of his father, — that the mature 
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scholar will look beyo»d and sarp^tss his ieacher, — so 
it may be that we may rise above the church in which 
we are born, gain a higher insight into religious truths 
transcend the tone of life within it, and no longer be 
gratified 'with the means of devotion afforded by it. 
Many Jews find themselves jn this situation, and we 
will first consider. their condition. 

Judaism consists not merely in a peculiar system of 
truth and devotional service, but also in a form of life, 
decided by the Mosaic law and the rabbinical, tradir* 
tions ; and these consist not merely in the observance 
of Certain laws and ceremonies, as, fpr instance, ab- 
stinence from unclean food, but their root is nation- 
ality, and the maintenance of it against all other na- * 
tionality. With this feeling, the peculiarity of their 
doctrinal system coincides, which rests upon a peculiar 
connection of the people of Israel with God, or their 
election from all other nations. This maintenance of 
nationality, this national spiritual pride, constitutes the 
esj}ecial weakness of Judaism. The Jews >^ould be a 
nation, and yet are nothing but scattered aliens; they 
would be the first nation on earth, and yet other nations 
have for a long time outstripped them in moral culture. 
From this false nationality it follows, that, partly de- 
terred by averjsion to the ways of other nations, partly 
from just distrust of them, they take no part in civil and 
professional afiairs, excepting merchandise, and are at* 
tached like parasitical plants to society. 

Now, if a Jew steps out frdm thfe habitual limits of 
his faith, the question is, whether he rises merely above 
the theology or the worship, or above the whole way of 
life of his people. Now, if he _do the last, he is triily 
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elevated, since the one is connected with the other : it 
is then a natural consequence of his ^ate of mind, that 
he leaves his national communion, which for him has 
ceased, and enters as a vital member the Christian com- 
munion, to which he actually belongs in sentiment. 
He owes to himself this transition, in order to advance 
himself in piety of life; he owes it to the truth; since 
we ought to profess that of which we are convinced, 
and universally confirm what is good by sympathy. 
What should deter him from this step? Perhaps grati- 
tude and fidelity towards native companions, with whom 
be stands in bonds of confidence aiid love, and which 
he disturbs and gives up by his departure. Thrs ques- 
tion cannot be answered in a word, and deserves a fuH 
discussion. 

The religious covenant, as such, etists only npon 
condition of liarmony of faith and opinion, and is, in 
fact, already severed, if a man has changed his faith 
and feeling. If this change be a work of levity and 
deterioration, it merits censure ; but, if it be the result 
of progressive culture and conscientious seltexaminap' 
tion, it deserves praise and justification — since nrah 
ought always to strive for the better. A Jew, who has 
risen above his national companions in faith and senti- 
ment, cannot retain his loyalty to his native communion; 
else he either must fall into hypocrisy, or suppress his 
better convictions. He wiH be always grateful for the 
religious education which he received in that connec- 
tion, without being obliged to sacrifice his convictions 
on that account. He will show his gratitude, by taking 
every possible means to impart to his former associates 
in Judaism his better convictions, and perhaps" so long 
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delay his departure, as is necessary to effect this result. 
He will, even ailer his departure^ manifest this by 
showing his former associates all the good-will within 
his power. He who wholly forgets and denies his 
origin, and perhaps becomes an enemy, of his nation, 
must, bring upon himself the guik of the basest in* 
gratitude. 

But, for ua Christiana^ the distinction between the 
different Christian churches among which we are born 
comes into question. We may, by the course of our 
culture, disagree with the pirevfiUing theology, apd the 
public worship may be repulsive or unsatisfactory to us, 
so that in faith and feeling we have departed from our 
native communion. Ought we. to carry out our senti- 
ments, and profess . another doctrine? We will now 
consider this question in regard to the Catholic and 
Protestant churches, since the difference of the several 
confessions of the latter is so insignificant and unes- 
sential, — indeed is chiefly removed^ and the sects -of 
Quakers, Mennonites, and others, are of pot much 
importance in the present connection. 

There are many Protestant Christians, who hold it 
as a matter of indifference in what church we live — 
with whom birth passes for a divine decree, as to the 
manner in which we should worship God. They are 
of opinion that a man can live piously and morally in 
every church, and the life is of chief importance, 
and not faith and worship. We call this view Indiffer- 
entism, and must censure it as a fault. The source 
of it lies partly in a cold, dead view of morality, Avhich 
is deemed independent o^^jety, although it is yet one 
with this; partly in the Wilt of the social sentiment 
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of religious commanioii) and the incitement and nurture 
to be deri?ed tbence. If morality is not separate from 
piety, it is not indifferent in what, way we are ptou9| 
tnd, if piety is connected with sociality, or the com% 
munion of Christians, it is not an indifferent affair how 
^is takes place. Is it deemed indifferent whether a 
child frequents a good or bad school? But, in r^fer'* 
ence to piety, the church is the same as the school is in 
reference to knowledge. 

This is not the place to set forth the superiority of 
the Protestant church over the Catholic, since we all, 
as I hope, are convinced of it. But if we are so, and 
if we acknowledge the blessed, consoling, calming, and 
awakening influence of the gospel on Our hearts, and 
npon the social life of the brotherhood, we should not 
bring upon ourselves the guilt of ingratitude, by the 
declaration that it would have been as well if fateliad 
allowed us to be bom in the Catholic church, and thus 
dispose ourselves and others to be cold towardis that 
which has the weightiest influence on the happiness of 
our souls. 

' By reason of such an indifference, many disapprove, 
without further research and examination of motives 
and circumstances, the transition fVom one church to 
another. To express ourselves in general terms for or 
against this, would betray either rigidity or levity; we 
must enter upon a closer discussion. 

A Catholic, by perusal of the Bible, and the refliglous 
writings of the Protestant authors, or the ancient Cath- 
olic writers, may come to the conclusion that the 
system of his church contains essential errors and de- 
partures from gospel truth; he may, accordingly, take 
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^ence M the main point of Catholic worsbip, the mass, 
as an idolatrous rite, — at the withdrawal of the cop in 
the Lord's supper, and, ia general, at the spiritkes, 
mechanical mode of devotion, and thereby, instead of 
edification, receive annoyance and harm» and thus, in 
^ twofold view, be at variance with the communion* 
In reference to public morals^ this is not the case ; since, 
although, as we may flatter ourselves, the Prot^tant 
Christians are distinguished by a greater moral purity, 
by a more living zeaJ, by greater assiduity and spiritual 
culture, yet there is no such diflference between them 
fend the Catholics^ . as between Christians and Jews. 
Every Catholic takes pleasure in civil and. professional 
life, and all the incitements and institntions connected 
with it; and the moral ^spirit of Christianity exists, 
even if not so purely and vitally^, in every Cathdio 
church. Accordingly, there is lack,-in the passage from 
the Catholic to the Evangelical church, of that powerful 
m<$tive which must impel the Jew to the Christian com- 
B^union, in order that he may be a member of a living 
national union. But, if such an Evangelically-disposed 
Catholic lives amoog^ Catholics, and, far from the Prot- 
e^ant church, he cannot satisfy his zeal for a better 
communion, but by sacrificing nation and country^ rela- 
tives and friends, civil rights and usefulness, and fixing 
his abode among Protestant Christians, this sacrifice 
is obviously too great. If he violates no .duty, we can* 
not require him to take such 4 step, because he puts, at 
stake much more important goods, ^d perhaps may 
forfeit his life. The question is, whether he will $nd 
among utter strangers those advantages of religious 
society whi^h he seeks, — whether he can cling to them 
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with brotherly direction. IVe nwist, therefore, suppose 
the CMe — that he need chaiife only hb church con- 
Dection, and nc^ the other relations of life. If he iires 
wholly amongst the Protestants, far from his fornix as- 
sociates in faith, then the transiticm is so much the easier; 
SEnd we must justify the step, even if <^oiivictiou deter- 
mined him to it less than th^ -need ofsooiety ; since man 
b a social beings and feels himself desolate in solitude. 
In the ease' 8U(^>osed, nothing could deter a Catholic 
Christian, convinced of the truth of the Evangelical 
church, from going over to it but dutie» to the other 
communion, — the duty of domestic love, friendship, and 
especially towards parents. , But. these have obviously 
stiU more weight than in the former case of the pas- 
sage of a Jew to Christianity, since here the question 
eonoerns not the sacrifice of an entire mode and view 
of life, but merely of the advantages of an inciting and 
edifying association, since Christ is in the Catholic 
cburch, as in the Protestant. But even here a position 
that is of universal validity can hardly be laid down. 
For the decbion depends somewhat up>on the degree 
in which parents are opposed to such a change, and in 
what degree the relation of love towards them would 
be impaired. But if motives of love unite with the reli? 
gious demands of the case; if with the son, father and 
mother, brothers and sbters take the same step ; if the 
daughter comes to the church of her betrothed, with 
the consent of the parents of her chosen husband^ in. 
order to worship God in the same way with him, and 
still to strengthen the covenant of love by unity of 
faith, — what is there to be blamed in such a change, 
if all would be thus in perfect barmony ? Nay, even if 
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die conyietion were not as yet wholly filled, nor the de- 
sire for « new conraitiiiioii entirely decided, the induce- 
ments of affection weutd be quite decisive. Had she, 
who leaves ber parental church for love of he? husband^ 
not taken the step without this motive, she cannot he 
teamed, but should rather be praised, because commu* 
ni<»i in religion stands jin necessary connection with 
the other relations of love. 

But' if we justify and praise the passage from one 
church to: another, which is made froi!n conviction iind 
from inducements of aflfection,. we. hold such a change^ 
when done agaiiist conviction, from self-interest, to 
gain ofllce and hopor, or to win the hand of a be^iiti^ 
All, vrealthy imiiden, or for, any such motive, asdishoi^ 
orable and shameful ; because a man's religious convifj^^ 
tions should not be bartered for any earthly good. But 
if any one takes such a step from weakness againat 
conviction > in order not to.st^d alone among strapr. 
gers in faith, and thus allows himself to be carried 
away by the mighty stream, We can, indeed, pardon 
him, but not give him our full approbation, since a 
man ought to stand frrm and independent in religion. 

In every case, they are to be:deei|pdJwippy, who, i^ 
the church in which they were born, find their full, sat* 
isfaction in riper years, and can bring the faith of their 
childhood: into harmony with the convictions of an 
independeiit m'vtid. The impressions, which the young^\ 
heart receives, do not vani^..and often return in 
age, with renewed freshnes*| piety, devotion ht9 it* 
fife in the affections; and, a& t^es*'' are the more secure 
and profound, the earlier will they be excited, the more 
heartily will Ihey strengthca with the whole life; hgAy 
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fites niBiitain part of their sanotky by anttiquity, aad 
lor iodividuals by early custom ; piety is the hannony 
of man with himself^ with the world, with God ; and 
4bis hariDOny is so much the more perfect when the 
discord of doubt has iie?er marred it;, in general, the 
■loreK perfect and harmonious human life is, the more 
aature, custom, and freedom coincide with each other. 
But freedom is first and highest; and he whom God has 
led oa the waf of free proof and of doubt, should fight 
Bobly^ through, and follow the ?oice of the spirit, whicb^ 
caHs him onward. 

^ Those should be welcome to us, who, from CQn?ic* 
iiofkf come over firom another chcurch to ours ; we 
would gladly share with them the blessing which we 
.fiPljoy in our church, and rejoice with pious, gratefiil 
oonfidenoe ; we would not be guilty of indifference, but 
lar from us be intolerance towards members of another 
church or coJifession. Strict conviction of the truth 
of CMir own faith m^y be unite*! to tolerance towards 
tbe professors of another religion We should distin* 
gtiisb the person from tlie caiijje: the latter maybe 
erroneous and objectionable; may deserve our blame^ 
and may demand ;|pntradtction and .opposition on our 
part, if by endowment and office we are called to it ; 
but we ought ever to regard love, and spare the person. 
War with the error, but peace with the erring — be this 
our motto. Alas! are we not all erring men, far from 
rtie full knowledge of th^ truth 1 And in this case, not 
merely^ the inteHect is concerned, — the feelings have 
their rights, and thef'afe depend very much upon habit 
and ioborn disposition. We may, indeed, argue with 
4 man of other faith, and seek to convince him of thQ 
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twHii. of Qurs ; but let us aot obtrusively impair hit 
feith^let us noCtumuJtuously attack his peace >ofbeart» 
let us not miscbievQusIy tnvjkde his sanctuary! But 
wherever there is sensibility to-better things, we should 
encowage it; where doabt has akeady gained entrance, 
we should seek fully to e:stirpate error. . And never lei 
the strife be person al^ never let the sharpness of the 
pword of truth wound the heart of Jiim who is still in 
error. Far from us be the (bill wrong of trying to win 
others over to our faith by enticement or constraint! 
Be our communion in faith a fr«e gift of tlie spirit, par- 
taken for its, own sake, from free incliHation ; let it not 
borrow the charms of earth, but attract by its own; let 
it hot «eek the allurements of sensual desire, but of 
puFe love ; and how can we fully confer the gifts of 
pure love by fright and fear ? Who can win to love 
with the sword or the roJ in band \ A church which 
thus aggrandizes itsel!', aiiti woulJ extend its ctway, 
shows thereby- that the spirit of truth and love does 
»ot dwell in it. 

" There iR no error uiiliout truth, and ao Christiaa 
church is so utterly corrupt that there is no good in lU 
We ought to recognize this, and at least take it into 
consideration. The Catholic church has so many im- 
prfsnve symbolical, rites, that it would be an unkind 
«rror not to aclcnowledge this. The pious Protestanl 
Christian, who I^as-opportunity to observe the Catholic 
worship, will not ofily show a tolerant respect^ but even 
a certain sympathy, and will be able to enter into the 
religious state of miad of his yet Christian brethren. 
He will not enter their temple without sacred awe ; and 
where any thing rei^Mnraive meets him, will not phut 
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his hewn to it, — wUl heto the sacjed music wUh devo- 
tion, — consider attentively the beautiful forms, and 
where anything oflFensive appejufs, will tolerantly Jook 
away. > , - ^ ^ 

The obligation of connecting ourselves with a piaud 
community or a church, brings with it the duty of ^el- 
ity ; for fidelity is only the contiauatice in the commtf- 
nioo entered upon. He wllo has made a promise, must 
keep it; he who has entered an -association, must fol- 
low its laws, and remain in harmony with their s^^se 
and spirit, or he breaks his fidelity. Fidelity towards 
the church is shown partly in conviction, partly in cc^m- 
muhion of worship.^ - 

Communion in religious life is^ in the first place, 
communion in faith and in the conviction of, eternal 
truths. This communion should be no slavbh one; 
the freedom of the individual need. not give way to it 
Freedom shows itself in variety and unity ; hence it be- 
comes a problem to bring variety into harmony with 
unity. But this is done by all. agreeing in fundamental 
feeling^ and essential truths, which, in the especial 
sense, constitute faith, but aHowing each individual to 
form his own peculiar Opinions, or to reflect upon faith 
according to the measure of his abilities and education. 
Each one should consider himself jrequiredto have- an 
understanding of his faith, not to be slavishly aubservi- 
ent, but to show in this respect also tl^e freedom which 
belongs to him as a moral man. Spiritual dulness is 
not wluit the Christian wishes; we ought ever to be 
ready to receive light and knowledge. As 8o<*tt as each 
one freely exercises bis understanding,, he. will go hia 
dwn way, and embrace his own views. But this il^divid- 
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tiality need not k^ep him ii*oni the unity of the faiths 
liamility should keep him therein. He acknowledgefl 
that a faith to whleh all adhere, eantiot be wholly falser 
^nd if he finds himself at vadance with itj he views such 
variance as a warning that he is on the wrong road, and 
that he should tu*n and strike upon another way. Here, 
also, confidence and independence must be united with 
humility and self-denial. But this struggle^ to remain 
in accordance with the common faith, may sometimes 
lead to a state of feebleness of mind, of warering and 
doubt. Well for him who has been 8o4iappy as to, he 
early initiated, by an enlightened and yet beHeTing 
teacher, into the spirit of Christianity; (oJearn of hila 
WhM is the essence of faith, ^— what, on the other hand, 
helongs to the figurative style of the Bible fuid to the 
doctrinal system of the church, originating beneath the 
influence of human opinions; to whose childish mind 
the glorified image 6fi^e Savior already ap|>eared in its 
divine radiance; in-wh6se youthful breast the true faith 
has found "entrance, ^witji its disinthralling and enhght- 
ening power ! * 

The coofoiunion of the church is, secondly, a com* 
mcinion of wotship. He who believes with the churchy 
win seek -in its i^munion idcitement, nurture/ an4 
strength of devotion. He who deems h6 stands too 
high to gain*^edifieation by puUic worship, is surely out 
of the way. It mray be that the preacher may fail to 
edify some one by his discourse ; but to such, a one, 
prayer, sacred music, and the sacrament remain ; and 
he cannot know how many religious emotions may be 
excited by these. It is arrogance to deem himself ex- 
alted abdve all need of religious society, and infidelity^ 
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to desat this. It is said that he whadoes not wisH to 
go to church for the sake, of his own edifieatioiH should 
do so at least for the good example'^ sake; but efen 
this would be arrogance, aad, besides^ hypocrisy. From^ 
evil, nothing good can come; a good example can be 
given only by an action, in which, as^ must be the ease 
in every thing moral, the inward and outward coincide, 
and which bears the stamp of tratb. 

They incur another fault who withdraw from the 
general communion, and, with a few congenial minds, 
form a narrower one, and practise a way of worship -of 
their own-^I mean the Separatists. These -do not 
wholly lifV themselves above the need of the commq- 
nity, since they seek another, di^rent from the general 
one ; but they are still arrogant and unkind in shutting 
themselves out from the rest. No fault can be found' 
if congenial minds, beside ik^ public worship, which 
they do bat .abandon, still seek an especial devotional 
service; since ^ftrticipatioit in a gi^oat communion does 
not bar out the right to enter an is^pecial, subordinate 
one. But the danger is very great that such Christilms 
will liold themselves better and more pious than others, 
aind hence hirm the church by spiritual pride. Into 
such unions, overstrained .dogfnas 41^ an austere dispoh 
sition wili rd&dily insimiate themselves, which make the 
r^st still worse. He who has recognized, the high 
tinutfa, tfeat love is greater than faith and hope, wiH 
cheerfully make every sacrifice to the demands of the 
first, aiid never gratify his rdigioos wants at its ex* 
. pense. 

He who stands in upright, faithful harmony with his 
tJMrch^ cultivates with it social devotion, a^d derive* 
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firom it ]^iQiHi ioeUecDent and nurture, will be studious, 
oo his own- behalf, of pious contemplation> and li^e, 
^erefore, according to his individual tastes. It is not 
enough to receive fsom others^ — we must .i^ctively shape 
and appropriate what we receive. Hence, in , addition 
ta pubtic worship, the pious man will cultivate devotion 
for himself, whether it be that he busies himself with the 
awakening influences of holy Scripture, or, in a freer 
Itianner, with the investigation and contemplatidn of his* 
tory^^and nature, human life and art, or. In the hours of. 
consecration^ lifts his heart to God in prayer. Prayer 
is the sacred centre of piouslj contemplative life, in 
which all pious emotions crowd together before the 
composed and collected spirit; the most radiant and 
exalted moraoiit of conscious^jes!?, in which meditation, 
in Poicele33 and amitterftble feeling, soars to a bt^hef 
con3ci5usn*3dp"i^ into the aspiriig tjense of the super- 
natural. Every elevation of thought to God; every ref- 
erence of iKe earthly to tliq -eternal ■ every purpose un- 
dertaken in thoOght oif God and his will ; especially 
every pious cOntea^^lalioni by wli'wh encouragement, 
conaOhtionj nn^"ch)mi>esa, are produced, —-is prayer. 
We may pray in the wnrda and thoughts of others, or, 
in ^.living erriotiohy pour oul our feelings in our own 
words, or expifeW ourselves in" the nflStr language of 
tl^ught ; but the heart soars most freely upward when 
it throws off |1^ betters of languajpe,'and of calculating 
thought, and- suf rendered to the impulse of feeling, 
^i^led anrf borne on by Che ^irit of God, pours itself 
info (he ocean of dle^nal lover .: .^ 

Prayer, in'^^s '^vSS^cy ever towawids ^ expression 
oi.ihe highest piji^ feelings is wlmt wp have named 
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devotion; in its sal>stanee itbelongs partly to inspira- 
tion, partly to sel Menial and humility. We pray either 
for power, for goodness, for elevation of mind, and 
purity of heart, and for the triumph of goodness, ta 
which we devote our affections and energies, for suc- 
cess ^f the work towards which we are animated, Tor 
earthly goods, we need pray only so far as they are 
necessary to our improvement; for the fervent spirit 
hangs not his heart upon earthly goods, and jn thoughts 
of God must silence aih earthly love. Or we pray, in 
feeling of self-denial, for consolatioif -^n the struggle of 
lifO) in the coofUct. with tin, with human -wickedness, 
with adverse fate ; then let oujp.^^anguage be that of res- 
ignation, which, with eqiianffqity, receives, and ever 
regards, joy and Borrow, tife mni <leath, U5 troin the 
hand Of eternal tove : not ifuf^r hut thy wifj be doite* 
And both seulimentSi^f jqiymjs fervor mtiJ ol' humUle 
resignation pervade the prayer of gratitude,^ of thinks 
for all the goo<i God bestov^^^^rier the i^uceess of every 
good undertaking, -ii^JiJ* llus-ftilfilment Of every pious, 
pure wishj • — and of thankfulness even ""for the grief 
which God brings upon ii^, which ]\i^ purified, attrli^gih- 
ened and elevated us, — for eVfery triafjjMth We have 
withstood b)/ Lht! divuic i\uk ^* '^ i^' 

-But if the religions ni;in, by menn^^^bls pTirticipJ*^ 
tioft in the church, and Win own pious exercise and e]jf 
vation of heart, hai gt|ne so far that, sMWing firmly in 
his conviction qf^the eternal truths of ^gion, and 
regarding the wofW with S|^>yes of fgiith,^.trul|(*|f^* 
derstands hupftan life^ijKriives in Al9t 9? gfcfeiip eac^4W 
light whifch pious i|peditationm|SStains,^Ph^^ ough^to 
share with olliers liis riches, ^d^. his li^t ^Eme: 
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bielbfe th6h people To give and to receive,^to receive 
and TeturO) ^^oastifutea the nattiTal intercouiseof life z 
reciprpoitj js its eternal law. Every member of a re- 
ligious communion should act, too, as a priest. In* the 
great church communion, all are receptive members, 
and only the clergy are imparting; aqd, although it 
were otherwise with the primitive Christians, yet there 
mast be still the distinction between preachers and 
hearers. But around each one a circle of friends 
gathers; among these [et him shed that light which he 
carries within him. In ^confidential conversation upon 
the world and life, or by the reading a good l>ook, he 
can impart much inciten^nt, many a pi^e of instruc- 
tion ; in important emergencies of life, in misfortune 
and need, he can be to.them the minister of consola- 
tion and peace; and the covenant of true friendship 
will ever be the covenant of faith. But let domestic 
life, in which every one receives the consecration i^to 
youthful faith, be the sanctuary where he lays dowii 
the gifts of a ripened and tried faith, as an offering of 
gratitude ; let tlie father, the mother, be priests of the 
domestic worship of the household God. ]R.epeating 
the church service in miniature, they may make use of 
the same devotional ipeans of song, prayer, and spirit- 
ual meditation, or, following more freely ^heir own 
minds, may attach pious counsel to this or that occa- 
sion, — may select this or that form of communication 
and social incitement ; the faith of pious hearts may 
always shed its animating, consoling, gladdening influ- 
ence in the trusty circle of love, in the most intimate 
fellowship of life, in sharing joy and grief, in every so- 
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eial mideHvor ; in the qaiet peace of tVe home ifae 
bkssed harmony will dwell, which, ofteti destroyed in 
jthe exited, stormy world, liv^s poly in tbe^ innsihle 
commiinion of the faithful: where heart foodljr «i^d 
truly joms with heart, the vestibule of heaven itsdf is 
fiMind. 
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LECTURE IX. 

' THE ALtEGXD OOHfl.ieT OF DUTIES. 

We have regarded the dutif\al disposition^, in its 
source- and oentris, in piety. He who bears this in th« 
heart, as a vital quairty, will in all cases act dutifully; 
Iris heart wiH ever tell him what he* has to do ; ii^ter- 
coiirse with men in the several relations of life will* 
always call forth the appropriate tone of feeling and 
the consequent motives to action. The pious man 
wrH meet brother Hke a brother, fellow-citizen with a 
citizen's social spirit, the needy with compassion and 
active benevolence, the hostile ^ith magnanimity and 
conciliation. He needs no instruction upon his duties, 
except, at the utmost, the duty of prudence, which reg- 
ulates the several relatibns of life, ^nd decides and 
Weighs them one with another. Its counsel will be of 
use to his warm, benevolent heart ; it' will lead liim 
whose thoughts are turned on high to regard his earthly 
relations; it will show him how the kingdom of God, 
whose image he bears in his fervent heart, can, and 
should; be realized on earth, and what conditions and 
means are requisite to this end. 

We have already shown that the law of obligation 
is carried out into especial details by referring to 4he 
universal moral law the particular applications whibli 
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prodeoce requires id actual life : that detj, like the vir- 
iue which practises it, is in itself but one, and. all diFcr-^ 
Bity comes only from without, — from the department 
of prudence. At the same time, we remarked that the 
moralist, in these applications, entered into general 
relations, but did not go into those particular details 
which spring from the coincidence and complfcation 
of circumstances^ The detemiination of duty, in re* 
gard to such peculiar cases, has heretofore been treated 
as casuistry; but this science we reject, a» in itself 
▼ain, useless, and harmful, because it ^ treats what is 
merely particular as something abstract, whereas it 
should, be regarded only in its particular character, 
because its doctrines do not extend to all particular 
eases, since the experience of life is too manifold to be 
brought under rules, and because it turns the consci- 
entious man too much towards the outward, weakens 
his confidence in the moral sensie, and makes him anx- 
ious 'and uncertain. Let each one seek to quicken, po- 
rify, and ever Jto strengthen, the moral feeling in him- 
self; let him learn, by the aid of prudence, to know life 
«id its various relations, partly in the large and univer- 
sal, partly in its private, personal respects ; with clear 
eye let him regard the world, and recognize what it 
demands of him; at the same time, let him hear every, 
even the slightest, voice of conscience, and obey it in 
whatever, at every moment, it commands; and then let 
him act; but -let him be untroubled about the-peculiar 
cases, into which, perchance, destiny may bring him. 
Here we may remember that it is written, ** Take no 
tiiought of the morrow." To-day, I have enough to do 
with: my duties; all my attention is necessary in order 
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to perform the present duty : why should I look toward* 
the uhcertaib future, and anxiously prepare for what 
may come, but perhaps never will ? 

To this needless, hay, hurtful and delusive, casuisti* 
cal view of life belong the question upon the abroga* 
tion of one duty by another, in. case of their opposition 
and conflict, of their collision. It is usual to treat of 
tliis in moral science ; and since we are now about to 
consider the individual duties of life, and -many will, 
perhaps, expect an exf^anation upon this point, we will 
at least say as much upon it as is necessary in order to 
free ourselves from the bagbear of those cases in which 
a n)an in ail conscientiousness, and all good-will, can 
hardly escape the danger of doing wrong. 

We start from the fundamental position, that duty 
n only oiie; and all diversity lii^s merely in qutward 
relations. - . 

The trunk of duty divides into two great branches— 
duties towards others, and duties towards ourselves. 
In my fellow-men, as well as in myself, I ought to re- 
spect the wTorth of man; I ought to maintain him, as 
well as myself, in that place in the moral comnnm- 
wealth which he, as well as myself, holds; I ought to 
regard him, as myself, as standing under protection of 
the moral law. How is a conflict among these two, S9 
harmonious, duties credible! How is it possible that 
one should abrogate the other 1 The worth of man is 
but one ; if I honor it in my neighbor, I honor it in 
myself also; if the laws of moral government in refer- 
ence to him are sacred to me, so they are also in refer- 
ence to mysetf. "Suppose that a third person arrogantly 
and injuriously opposes me and my neighbor, and aw 
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tacks oar matual rights or invades our hbnor, -^ then 
dot J towards myself, as well as my neighbor^ wili caH 
me to the conflict. This is -but one duty, to striire for 
the maintenance of moral order, which here, in refer- 
ence to myself, as well- as to another, is in dai^er of 
being invaded. Even prudence must require, me 'to 
earry on the contest, as a member of society, since, if 
I sti6R9r my neighbor to be oppressed, my turn then 
comes^ and my resistance, isolated, will perhaps be 
fruitless. If I am prevented from carrying on the con- 
test in company, — if the adversary, by a sudden attack, 
hinder my giving aid to my neighbor in like necessity, 
— then I defend myself alone, but always in die same 
8(snse of justice which, were it possible^ would defend 
the right of another, as well as. my own. 
' But it may be said, even towards this third person^ 
duty to our neighbor is abrogated by the duty of sell^ 
defence; I ought to regard ev^ry man as a man, and 
this third person is one ; if I attack him as a foe, the 
duty towards him is abrogated by another. Not at all ! 
This abrogation of a duty is only apparent The de^ 
stroyer of peace, the violent one, is, indeed, a man, 
inasmuch as he bears a human countenance, has ^ rea- 
son and will, and takes a place in the moral common* 
wealth ;- — so far I ought to respect, and love him ; — 
but in 'SO far as he would harm me in my rights and in 
my placl3, as a member of the moral commonwealth^ Jie 
meets me beyond the moral relation, rebds against the 
moral order, and can hence make no appeal in. his own 
favor to the obligation which I hold towards thb; ho 
far more calls this duty into co,nfhct with hi;nself. 
However^; this oppoedtion must always be attended with 
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die respect which beinr general, as a man, demands of 
i»e; and I should not treat him like a wild beast which 
vialently attacks me. The assault which he makev 
upon me, the revolt against acknowledged right, is ex* 
plioable in him only from a confusion of reason,; thus 
far he meets me as an irrational being; but reason in 
hioi is not annihilated, but only disturbed and cpn- 
Atsed, and demands my regard; if he has for the mo- 
ment, by his conduct, tteust himself out of the moral 
eommonwedth, yet, as a man, he still remains in it, 
and may, perhaps, return to its order ; I mu$tj there- 
fbre3 consider him as remaining still under its protee* 
tion, and moderate, by conciliation, the war which I 
carry on against him. The confusion of reason, from 
which -he conducts hostilely towards me, is, perhaps, 
merely a coafuaion of apprehension, a want of insight 
into the contested right ; in.tliis case, I shodd &eek to 
teach him. • Or if it has itsground in a passionate ex- 
citement, which prevents his duly estimating his own 
right and, minej^ — in this case I should try to soothe 
him, and seek to restore him to moderation. Or if i| 
be by an unfortunate education, or by. extraordinary 
circumstances, that he has. been plac^ in hostile oppo- 
sition towards all rightful order, like the robber who 
has grown up in a community of robbers, — in this 
case I would seek to win him. back^o human society^ 
But perhaps the unjust and violent one allows me n'o 
time for this humane treatment ; he has broken down 
all the bridges of rational intercourse; the language of 
rational, soothing address does not reach him, or ficida 
a dosed ear; his- dull eye does iH>t even^ meet the gaze 
o£ wariiing love-; his malice surprises .me with in^taa- 
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tmeoos Tiolence ; rushiag from t)^ background, he 
inwB the weapon against- a -defenceless breast; — ^ in 
tl^is case he can appear to me pdly as an irrational 
being, as a blind force of nature,, against which I hare 
to arm myself with the natural force which stands at 
in J command. Can I strike fron^ his hand the weapon 
which he draws against me, -^ then I will do it,, and not 
Tainly sacrifice a human life, to whiob I owe respect; 
but if this is not possible^ and he or I must fall, then 
he must fall, if I can overcome, him; since he has 
called forth the <lestructi?e natural force against him- 
self, whilst ^he has met me, not as a man, in rightful 
relation, but in violent assault Should I abandon my ' 
ael^^fence, and fall an innocent victim, then 1 should 
not only allow right to be trampled in regard to myself; 
not only violate my duty to my own family, from whom 
I withdraw a guardian *ind ^support; not 4>n]y rob the 
moral world of my perhaps wholesome influence, and 
suffer myself to break down in the midst of a career of 
noble endeavor, — bui I should, if I allowed the violent 
one to be secure, bring upon myself the guilt of the 
innocent blood which he .might shed, and delay the 
occasion of putting out of the way a disturber of the 
public peace. 

Here, in fact, there is no abrogation of one duty by 
another; but the one does not come into application, 
afnd does not ensue. He who in this way compels me 
to instantaneous, violent self-defehce, is not, in fact, 
my neighbor, in so far as he docs this, and puts me 
out-of the condition to exercise the duty of neighborly 
k>ve. Yet this duty may ensue immediately after that 
nwmetit of pressing need. Have I struck down by a 
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wound the robber who msidio\isly attacked nie,— > in case 
that I have not the.reyenge of his companidns to fear, 
DOT. my own flight to hasten « then I will apply every 
possible means to save him, take him upon my back^ 
and carry him- to the nearest dwelling, give him the 
care of a physician^ mitigate the vengeance of the law 
against this deluded and barb^riz«d man, and, if possi- 
l?Ie, seek to win him bael^ to hitman society. 

It will alw.ays, indeed, be hard for a peaceful; noble 
Jnan, and will injure his feelings, to be obliged to dis- 
own the man in his neighbor, and treat him as a Wil4 
beast ;^ but^ happily, such cases are e;Ltremely rare, and 
innumerable persons go through life without ^ueeting 
on^ such: instance. Only in war many such instiiiroes 
are. met, since this places mea towards their fellow-mea 
iatbe relation of violence and defence. 
- If,, between two nations, a point of right is contested, 
and the usual negotiations^ such as. the mediation c^ 
impartial neighbors, have led to no pacific adjustn^ent, 
then they appeal to arms, that the decree of <jod,. in the 
issue of the war, may decide between them. The Citi- 
zens of both kingdoms are bound, by their civil duty, 
to draw the sword in behalf of country ; and thus they 
meet one another hostilely; would they exercise towards 
each. other the duty of philanthropy, and nqt %ht each 
other, then they wiH violate their civil duty. Yet the 
former does not abrogate the latter, for it does not 
cpme into application. The mutual relation of the 
opposing^ warriors is not the moral one of peace, of 
reciprocal recognition of human right, but the natural 
one of natural force against natural force ; they stimd 
towards each other ^ot as rational men, who recogniae 
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eaeh other as Hke and like, bot aa sword against 
sword, excepting that both use and enhance their nat- 
ural energies by prudence. If I do not use everj effi>n 
to defeat my foe, I not only yield myself, -but betraf 
the cause of mj fellow-citizens ; the^ enemy cannot, 
aiui will not, respect my pacific imentiobs, but will 
overthrow me so much the more easily. Could the 
war be carried on^ by'machineis, this relation would be 
perfectly expressed, since the warrior is, in a manner, 
a ma<^hioe, and a mechanical obedience is required of - 
him. Only where this material connection of hostile 
force with force ceases, or is subject to rational will, 
eaathe mbrai relation ensue. Towards the wounded, 
disarmed, captive foe, —^ towards the unarmed citizen 
of the hostile kingdom, -^ I ought to- exercise the duty 
of philanthropy ; and it is immoral barbarism there 
to carry the sword. The commander, to Whom the 
conduct of the war is intrusted, can, and should, so 
direct the battle that useless bloodshed be spared ; and 
in every respect the gain of a battle by rapid marches 
is more honorable than by bloody combat;- The gov- 
ernments of belHgerent states are ih duty bound to ptit 
an end to murderous conflict as soon as honor alone 
will permit ;^ they are in duty bound, since they have the 
power and right, which no individual citizen has, and 
because they stand with each other in an immediate 
moral connection, which is disturbed for a time, and 
should be restored again, while the individual citizens, 
on each side, stand to each other in the relation of 
their states. 

In the peaceful society of man with his neighbor, 
doty towards self can never come into coilisioii with 
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daty towards hhn. . I ought not to seek Ibf any benefit, 
however great, ft>r myself at the cpst of my neigiibor ;. 
there is no object whose attainment is- permitted me if, 
the right of my neighbor must^ be sacrificed to it. I 
ought to love nothing more, prize nothing higher, than 
justice; and nothing can. avail me as a moral good 
whereby, my moral dignity is abased, and my conscience 
injured. Bat that will be aba^d, and this injured, if J 
sacrifice the right of another. Honor should above all 
things be dear to us ; but there is no t^ase in which we 
are obliged to maintain it at the expense of justice, 
i^nce true inward honor is one with the love of justice; 
and outward disbonor, civil disgrace, and contempt, can 
be borne under a s^nse of innocence; If it is th^ ques- 
tion merely to gain an outward honor,-— not to avoid a 
diisgrace, — how should we sacri&ce justice, and conse* 
quently inward honor 1 Could you ascepd the grand- 
est throne in the world, — did yoit feel within you the 
power and the courage to rule and to bless millions, — r 
did you flatter yourself with, the hope of bringing-on a 
golden age, — but must you,- on the step which4eads to 
the throne, strike down a slumbering child, the heir of 
the kingdom,: — say, would, you lift your foot, and try 
the slight step ? The child knows not even what he 
loses; And, if struck down, he falls^ yet he feels not the 
pain of death. It is a question whether he ever would 
take with honor his father's tl^rone; and before he 
grows wp, under, his minority, many a mischief may be 
done, many a- good be neglected. Onward, then ! cour- 
age calls, thee; friends prompt thee; opportunity smiles, 
on thee* Do you shudder I Do you turn back 2 What 
is it that prevents your ascending the loftie&t pinnacle 
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of outwtrd'glorf t It in t>ie true sense of honor— * sa- 
cred awe before juMice/ Triumph! thou hast gahied the 
greatest victory, placed the fairest regal crown upon your 
head! Ambitious friends desert thee, bnt all the noble 
gather around thee, and honor in thee the ^[uiardian of 
right; party spirit is tamed by thy moderation, peace 
preserved, the wavering throne sustained, and thou haeft 
done m6re for thy people than by a long, glorious 
reign. The way that leads over the rights of fellow- 
men can never lead to glory nor advantage, but only ^o 
fthame and fresh injury : from evii no good can corne^ 
^ Life is the highest earthly good, and the preservation 
of it is a natural duty, which is instinctively made knoVn 
to every one: may I not turn away from myself a fatal 
danger by bringing it upon my neighbor ? A general 
in battle rides d gray horse, by which he is known to 
the enemy, and draws the* firing upon hifnself^ His 
equerry asks to exchange horses with him^ and he ac* 
cepts. Does he right in this ? One of the neitt balls 
strikes the magnanimoua servant, and he is saved by 
his sacrifice. Yet this case is not wholly fitting, since 
here chance had play, and the one freely offered him* 
self to the danger. Both were exposed to the hostile 
fire, and one might be hit, as well as the other: in re- 
gard to probability, the noble servant put his life- in the 
more dangerous jeopardy. But were I certain that the 
other would fall in the peril to which I exposed him in 
my stead, and were the exchange made without, and 
against, his will, then I ought not to choose this mode 
of preservation. I may take the shield, and meet the 
invading spear, to protect my breast from it; I 
inay cast an animal a prey to the bloodthirsty tiger 
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that porsiiefl nag, to secure myself from his assault, — 
bat I majr not u^^-noy fejiow-meti as a^means <>f seif- 
preservation. Jfati should 4iQt be made a mere means. 
Has Providence ^chosen me the victim,^- let its will be 
done ; wouM my children become orphans, — I commend 
them to the care of Heavea'and the protection <5f all 
good men. How can I purchase my: life with the guilt 
of blood?- for such I should briug^upon Imyself by sac- 
rificing my fellow-man for myself. Should I preserve 
to mj ehiidren their father, if I returned to them with 
polluted hands? No! the pure memory of a father ii^ 
more to them than his life thus purchased. 

The following case has been devised- in order to 
brii^ .Che duty of self-preservation into ^lecided conflict 
with duty to our neighbor. Two shipwrecked men 
save themselves upon the same plank; hut -it is tpo 
weak to bear them both; either both most perish, or 
only one of them can remain .upon it. At the' first 
glance^ Cjertainly, the duty of self-preservation appears 
in this instance to stand in balance ^th duty towards 
neighbor.. Two human lives are in danger, both of 
which demand the same respect; I owe self-preserva-? 
tion to fnyaelf, but yet the. life of another must be sa- 
cred to Die; how ought I now to decidje in this case, 
where the tongue of the balance remains poised? The 
simplest thing would be, not to decide at all; besides, it 
would always be doubtful, if the case actually should 
occur, whether rbpth could not, at the same time be 
saved; at Heast the decision of this would be the most 
important question, and before either of them were 
dear upon, this point, the waves might swallow them 
both up; But. suppose obvious necessity requires one 
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of tbem to leate the plank i no elear coftftiei of diitjr, 
if duly considered,- takes ptace. The" duty of 8ei&pre»' 
etvation is not unconditiona],^ but limited to right^l 
and honorable means ; I may not save mj life by sin, 
not buy it at the ,price of another human life, — but if 
I would thrust the other from the piank, I commit an 
outrage upon him. But if he first makes the assaak 
upon me, I can defend myself, and thrust him away; 
since in this case he has forfeited the. right of respect 
and forbearance, and met me as a foe. t may not wil- 
ftiUy sacrifice his life, but mine I may sacrifice to>him, 
because I am master of it. By this that apparent eqni- 
librium is taken away; two lives ^tand, indeed, in je?^ 
ardy ; but neither of the two has to dispose of <)ne, as 
well as the other, but only of his own. Now, it caii be 
made no one's duty to give hi^iif6 for another ; but it is 
lioble to do this, and if duty cannot pfompt to this, love 
may. Suppose the case such that -a sk)n with his father, 
a scholar with his teacher, a friend >irith his friend, 
shared the unfortunate plank ; then the son, the scholar, 
the friend, forgetting self" and the duty of self-preserva- 
tion, may throw himself into the waves, to save tlw life 
of another whom h6 loves more than himself. Thus 
the most grievous case, which subjects our feelings to 
a painful proof, presents to us the exahing image of 
noble self-sacrifice ; and by this we will abide. We 
sliould not rack and torment the moral sense by the 
contemplation of 'SUch biases'; and we had rather have 
omitted this inquiry, if the case were not too weil 
known to allow the moralist to avoid its decision. 

We have shown that duty towards self cannot come 
itiib conflict with duty towards our neighbor; but p«r- 
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haps flucli conflict uked place between the diflferent 
^ties towards men with one another? Perhaps the 
duty to an individual must yield to the duty to all, to 
country? If the good of the whole cannot be otherwise 
established than by the sacrifice of a fellow-citizen, has 
the government not the right to make such sacrihce ? 
Is not the whole more than its part? Is not the welfare 
and life of millions worth more than the life ,and happi- 
ness of an individual? The one may bleed, his orphan 
may weep for him; they can be taken care of, and 
their lamentation is drowned by the jubilee of the res* 
coed and overjoyed- multitude^ So decides the^ man 
who is not initiated into the spirit of the moral world. 
The herdsmen may cast a sheep to the wolf to save the 
whole herd, because the less loss bears no comparison 
with the greater, because in this case there may be 
reckoning and weighing. Bat not so in the moral 
world. ' Here one soul is worth as much as millions, 
and demands the same respect and care as the welfare 
of tiie whole; since the worth of man is incoippara^ 
hie, unconditional, and unique, and cannot be an- 
nexed to any other value, in order to make a greater 
sum by the joint reckoning. He who has a string of 
pearls, will gladly sacrifice a part, even if it be a round, 
pfeoioos pe;GU'l, in order to save &e whole; since by 
this* the string is only somewhat lessened in value ; but 
the moral commonwealth is a string of pearls, which, 
if a single one be torn away, is dissolved, and falls 
asunder. Despots^ who regard the state merely wiih 
sensual eyes, — who deem its welfare and security to 
rest upon the external foundations of power, fear^ and 
4yriet^ and its steadfastness to be secured ^nly by mat^ 
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ritl fo^ce, not by jostice, — so decide that they do not 
think the general welfare purchased too dearly by the 
sacrifice of an individual right. Such was the Btatia p(^- 
icy of a Caiaphas, who condemned Jesus to death by a 
murderous decree, in order that there might be no tu- 
mult on his account, and the Romans then come and 
oppress the country. " It is' better for us/' he said, 
** that one man should die for the people 4han that the 
whole people perish." Surely, had Christ been an up- 
roarious person, he had deserved death ; but to condemn 
him, the innocent one, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of a tumult, could be dictated only by a diaboli- 
cal policy. Thus Napoleon violated the vaored right 
of the jurisdiction of a neighboring state, seized upon 
the Duke d'Enghien, condemned him before a bloody 
tribunal, and hastily executed him, becau^ he deemed 
every thing, even the sacrifice of justice, due to the 
security of his own power. The fault of this unhappy 
Yiew lies in want of iove and confidence in moral 
means. The state is not an edifice formed of wood 
and stone,' held together by the physical force of 
gravity and cohesion, but a living organism, whose 
marrow and vital spirit is the power of love and 
justice, and which falls asunder whenever this power 
is injured and dissolved. The smallest sacrifice of 
Justice is like the greatest; it is the spirit of Cow- 
ardice, self-seeking, injustice, which permits the one 
as well as the other, and advances from less to greater. 
A single act of injustice, even the least, b like a drop 
of deadly poison, which, pressed into the healthy blood 
of the moral life, perhaps slowly, but with sure effiact, 
krings on death. One act of injustice draws a thoosaiid 
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a^r it, as the liar by one lie entangles faimself in i»- 
numerable others; the edifice^ once made to totter, 
needs one support after another, and of necessity any 
means are resorted to; a pillar is taken from one place 
to prop another, and harm is done here to 'Carry aid 
there for the moment. The fatal influence of snch 
devilish state policy is shown in the fact, that the con- 
fidence of the people in the government is thus de» 
stroyed. Can a government be loved, which, like a 
-Medea, sacrifices its children, and oasts their limbs at . 
the pursuing enemy in order to keep him off? Can wo 
feel secure and at home beneath the rock, which, oveiv 
hanging at each moment, threatens to fiali, so as to bury 
tlM>se who rest under its shadow? Bnt the love and 
confidence of the people alone preserve states ; this is 
the power fi-ptia which the great deeds of self-sao'ifice 
and heroic courage spring. It is true, sacrifices must 
be; in this world of conflict, blood must flow, in order 
to purchase, peace. But the sacrifice should be vol- 
untary, in order truly to propitiate. Man, as a free 
beibg, may not be offered up by others, but only by 
himself. The blood of the iunoeentvvictim cries- out 
for vengeance, and brings ruin upon the head of him 
who made it the prey of arbitrary violence. The love, 
on the. contrary, which offers itself a sacrifice for the 
good of atl^ exalts the mind, inflames noble emulation, 
draws more closely the bands of love and confidence. 
A throne which rests upon innocent blood cannot 
stand fast, and must sooner or later fall; and thus has 
vengeance overtaken all tyrants, and their children^ at 
least, have expiated their fathers' guilt Even when 
the usurper, like Pisistratu|9, has striven, by justice and 
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elemencj, to wash oat the gtiilt by which he iia» soared 
to power, still veogeance doies not foil. The sons of 
Pisistratus, by death and exile, were obliged to expiate 
their father's guilt. A commonwealth, on the contrary, 
Ibr which citisena have sacrificed themselves, — for 
which the noble sons of the fatherland are ever ready 
to sacrifice themselves, -^stands immovably fast, and 
will not waver, so long as the spirit of justice and love 
prevaib within it 

It is otherwise with the punishment of death, which 
the law imposes upon those who have committed crime : 
one duty is in no way thereby sacrificed to another. It 
is a false position which uneonditioBally forbids touch- 
ing the life of a - man, even if it is done in a judicial 
way. Life b not an^ object of unconditioned respect, 
but personal worth am) human right. If laws exist by 
ivhich this or that crime merits death, then those who 
commit the crime have voluntarily brought death upon 
themselves; and, if the punishment is inflicted upon 
tbcm^ right is thus done them. It is not wilfulness and 
arrogant selfishness that acts, in this^ case, but the law 
necessarily takes its course. It is seldom that the 
guilty transgressors do not justify their death, and that 
they feel injured in moral sense by it; much more, if 
conscience has awoke from the blindness and deafness 
of passion in which they committed the crime, they find 
peace and reconciliation in the punishment of death; 
henee a higher consciousness of their moral dignity. 
Nay, in this feeling many have voluntarily presented 
themselves to the sentence of the law. But if, presup- 
posing the existence of capital penal iaws, it be right 
to^i&flkt eiq>ital punishaent «pon criminals, the ques- 
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tioiv then is, whether it be right to enact such laws, 
and upoa what principle is it right. Neither from the 
principle o( care for the public security, nor from that 
of terror, can the j^istice of capital punishment be in- 
ferred ; since, accoMing to both these principles, man 
19 not treated as a rational being. In order that others 
iiMiy live in peace, ought the quiet of dangerous men 
to be destroyed ? That is just like slaying a wolf, that 
he may not break into the herd; or like putting to 
deatii a fobber in case of^the most pressing danger, 
who is considered for the moment but as an irrational 
wild beast. Such penal justice from self-defence would 
ROt bear the stamp of rational reflection. To put the 
transgressor to death merely to deter others from what 
he has done, is mailing him a means to an end, which 
is, indeed, moral and justifiable, but yet may not be 
reached in this way, by putting a man to death without 
bis deserving to die. It is said that the criminal has 
deserved death, because he has known the penal law: 
this iy arguing in a circle; for the question is, whether 
laws that threaten death ought to be enacted. The 
only just principle of capital punishment is that-^of ret* 
ribution or requital. As every injury done to fellow^ 
men must be made good, as every harm most be re- 
quited, so the state dem^ands satisfaction for outrage 
committed against its laws. It may, for certain crimes, 
require this satisfaction in blood, for those, • namely, 
which attack , the foundatidns of civil order; Security 
from violent encroachments upon property, from mur- 
derous. assaults, is the first con4ition of civil society ; 
he who allows himBelf such violence, rebels against all 
social Order^ aod must pay for it the heaviest penalty, 
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There is no higher eartUy good than life; hence the 
etate pooiahes such transgressors with death. If the 
crime is murder, then the punishment is besides fixed 
by the right of retribution ; for the law, " Whosoever 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed," 
is drawn from the depths of the human. heart By this 
satisfaction rendered, the criminal is not only not mor- 
ally injured and abased, but the rather exalted; whUe 
he, indeed, pays the penalty of retribption, he enters, 
although extirpated from the circle of the living, again 
into the moral communion, from which he had removed 
himself, and feeb himself reconciled with the world ; 
and in this most salutary impression, which capital 
punishment makes upon the criminal, lies a convincing 
proof of its conformity to right. 

But in certain bloody deeds which history celebrates, 
and which, even with us, find almost universal justifica- 
tion and admiration, a lower duty yet seems to be sacri- 
ficed to a higher ; and if we approve and admire them, 
then we seem to justify such a postponement of one duty 
to others. I have reference to deeds of revenge upon 
tyrants and men pernicious to the people. 

Our filial decision upon such actions is npw this : -^ 
In so far as we justify them, we see therein no postpoae- 
meni of one duty to another ; since to permit such is 
against the true moral sense. We need not embrace 
the view that the slain should serve as a means to a 
higher end, since man, ever an end in himself, should 
nai be a mere tool, nor that the good end sanctified 
the bad means — a principle which is uUerly false. 
The justification is possible only from a point of view 
which transcends the^ customary condition of justici^ 
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and from which such deeds apt>ear as the aets of pablac 
justice. But perhaps none of them deserves a complete 
justification; if at the same time we see deceit con- 
nected with them ; and even without this they arie not 
objects of a purely moral - approbation, since they are 
the fruit of civil disorder and rude violence/ Even 
deeds of warlike violence touch the feelings painfully, 
although the war is carried on beyond the sacred prov- 
ince of internal peace. I do not here refer to that weak 
tenderness of feeling by which one cannot look upon 
blood ; but is it not lamentable that men must forget 
brotherly love, and fall upon one another like wild 
beasts ? that reason between them should be deluded, 
its decision silenced, and the bloody dice give a turn 
to the most important nffairs? With pure approbation, 
the tender-liearted man turns to the noble works of 
peaceful virtue, temperance, self^lenial, magnanimity, 
affectionate resignation. There 'strength unites with 
gentleness, power with mildness; there the building 
is raised, not destroyed ; there noble bands are joined, 
riot rent; there flow no other tears than those of grat- 
itude. O, let us pray God that he may spare us siich 
violation of public right, wliereby like deeds of outrage 
ensue, and may bring us all reforms by the pmh of 
peaee! 

The introduction of new constitutions and civU ordi- 
nances requires for a while the abrogation of certain 
individual rights. When Solon regulated the Athenian 
commonwealth, he annulled all de1)ts by the famoua 
Seisachthie; but this rule can be considered unjust 
only by the common conceptions of justice. The re- 
lations of finance had before been so fkr disturbed, and 
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tke oppression of the debtor bfy the creditor bad reached 
Mich a pitch, that the usual order of miae and thine 
could no longer exists If that which should subserve 
justice is so far perverted that it promotes only injus* 
tice, then it has annulled itself. Suppose that individ- 
uals, guilty of no injury, suffer by this law, — we must 
consider that property has its value only under thepro- 
tection of civil law ; that no one has an unconditional 
claim to his estate, and it is in a certain way loaned 
him by the state. Even if he has earned it by his own 
activity, this was possible to him oqly under the shelter 
of a civil constitution, and he owes it to this. The 
case of the regulation of the national assembly in 
France is similar, by which all feudal privileges were 
abrogated. These privileges were nothing but wrotigs, 
and must disappear; could the individual possessors 
who had acquired them, confiding in existing institu- 
tions, have been indemnified, it would have been bet- 
ter ; but this infinite work of indemnification would 
perhaps have made the entire change ipapossibie, ancl 
the state could, at Least, require its citizens not to be 
exact in their Remands for indemnity ,^ as is usual in 
ordinary legal transactions, and impose upon them a 
greater or less sacrifice. 

Accordingly, we have yet found no conflict of duties, 
no purely moral deed, in which one duty is to he per- 
formed at the cost of another. But perhaps th^re is a 
confTict between the duty of justice aad the demands 
of love. It is a clear case of fidelity towards the state 
to disclose a conspiracy of which I have traces,, and to 
deliver the participators to punishment ; but how if my 
father is implicated in the conspiracy ? He is more to 
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me than a mere fellow-citizen, and claims of roe more 
than justice ; he is the author of my life, the guardian 
and instructor of my youth. If I consign another to 
the fatal tribunal, he meets the lot which he deserves : 
bow can Ij in strict justice, conduct in regard to my 
father ? This. case is devised so ingeniously to put tlie 
moral sense to a painful proof. In order to decide 
upon it, we must establish the supposition that the 
father's enterprise appears to the son clearly wrong and 
fatal. Were it upon one side justifiable, — did it aim at 
the establishment of a better public isystem of law, and 
were only the means violent and unjust, — then the son 
might hesitate, and filial love could strike the balance. 
Mid leave the decision to destiny. But if the father not 
only fttt^ks violently the existing constitution, but also 
attempts that which contradicts the right feeling of a 
pore heart, thei> the son will hardly do otherwise than 
try to thwart the undertaking, although in the most for- 
bearing manner. It would scarcely be sufil^rable for a 
tender, filial heairt, if the life and freedom of a father 
thus came into jeopardy; but the moralist must still, 
with inexorable strictness, demand obedience towards 
the state; since, as the £unily cannot exist- without the 
state, neither can filial love exist without justice. The 
son can hewail the father, if he fall a sacrifice to jus- 
tice, sund lament his own lot that he should he destined 
to iDontribate to his father's downfall; and they who 
blame him sin against the cause of justice* On the 
other band, no one would wish to cast the first stone at 
the son who had not the power to fulfil the hard duty, 
ior - his weakness deserves indulgence. Nature has 
.not {{ranted to all such strength as to Junius Brutiis^ 
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who performed, witb inexorable severity, the jadicial 
office upon his sons, who had conspired against the 
youthful freedom of Rome, and against the life of the 
consuls. When the conspiracy was discovered, the 
consuls summoned the 4)eople' together, placed them- 
selves, upon the tribunal, and called the culprits before 
them. Brutus ftsked his sons. what they had to allege 
in their defence ; and, when they answered only with 
tears, he ordered the officers of the court to scourge 
them with rods, and put them to death. . This was 
done ; and the stern father^ saw the fearful spectacle 
without change of ii^ien. Unhappy dissension be- 
tween father and son! unhallowed conflict of holiest 
feelings! And had the sons, without the father's 
guilt, gone so far as to love licentiousness more than 
freedom^ and to conspire against the most pr^cioiis of 
Hvesi Or was it the mother who had alienated the 
heart of the sons from that of the father? Such a mcTr- 
al dissonance cannot be explicable without antecedent 
guilt, and immorality alone can bring such harsh dis- 
cords into that moral kingdom in which harmony 
reigns. 

The duties of justice and honor need by.no means 
yield to the demands of love and friendship. For a 
friend I may saofifice my life, but not mine honor, 
since this belongs not to myself, but to mankind. For 
the welfare of my family I need, and o^iijln, avoid no 
exertion and sacrifice, but not seize for Kiytjejf a single 
handful of unrighteous goods. Could I confer the great- 
est benefit upon my country by an unjust action, and 
free it from the most fearful ibe, yet I ought not to do 
wrong. Fabricius might have poisoned King Pyrrhua 
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tbrough lus private physician, but he abhorred this 
treachery, and disclosed it to the king. As little may 
I sacrifice ray honor, or the right of another, to my 
own improvement. The thief who steals books and 
pictures, is no better thap he who steids for the satis- 
faction of his hunger; and he who from thirst for ac* 
tion wins an office by bribery, will not make up the 
wrong done^ by all the good which he accomplishes. 

If we enter the free realm of love, where the feeling 
of the heart only decides, and this freely lavishes its 
gifb, then no conflict is conceivable. If we should 
not love all in the same degree, then we ought to share 
our love in proportion to our powers, and according to 
our inclination. If I cannot assist at the same time 
several needy persons, then I turn to those next me, 
and most claiming my Compassion. If my child falls 
into the water with another, and I cannot save both at 
once, then I will first lay hold of my own, and ivhea this 
is saved, try to rescue the other. Among the wounded 
who crave the aid of mercy, I will provide first for rel- 
atives, fellow-citizens, fellow-countrymen, and will, if 
possible, not neglect Xhe others. For a friend I would 
perhaps sacrifice my life, where I would leave a stran- 
ger to his fate, since I have but one life to give. In 
reference to myself and my improvement, of two excels 
lences which I cannot at once appropriate to myself, 
I would sacrifice one to the other 1 1 would postpone 
my bodily culture to my spiritual, gold and goods to 
wealth of mind, and rather sacrifice fortune and life 
than be false to truth. Upon my love I will think first, 
and upon myself last, rather neglect my own further 
culture than the education of my children, ^nd in care 
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of their healdi expose my own. la ^if dWisiofi sod 
padation of love^ I obey only external necessity, wfoick 
compels me to diride my forces; bat lore is constantly 
the same, and there is no conflict in itself Its stream 
flows ever equally strong ; but since it is not mfinite, 
like divine lore, it breaks and divides opon external 
objects, and inclines now hither, now thither. 

This whole contemplation should serve to insure to 
us a cheerful ardor in the practice of our duty, and to 
keep off the vain anxiety, as if this were subject to 
doubt, and as if we could be obliged to be faithless to 
our own hearts. The moral sense is one, and outward 
relations merely are diverse. If we maintain unity 
within ourselves, — if our heart, undivided, and with 
single aim, loves the good, — then outward diversity 
and variety will Dot confound us» Oases in which a 
pure heart can be at variance with itself are rare; and 
let us pray God that he may try us^not above our pow- 
ers. But if We actually come to doubtful cases, then 
we follow the rule never to give ear to sel^hness, but 
to act from pore reverence and love : then, even should 
we^ from lack of prudence, not have attained the best 
and most correct result, if we have only acted from a 
pure heart, tranquillity will not desert us; our heart 
will bear witness ; our friends, who know us, will judge 
us with love, and even of the Eternal Judge we may 
hope to fibd grace. 
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LECTURE X. 

THE DVTY OF JUSTICE J FIRST 18 CIVIL OBLIGATION, AND THEN 
AS CONSUMMATED IN T&E TIRTUJB 61f JUSTICE iND PEAt^E. 

If we develop the fundamental diiiy of piety into its 
individual parts, the duties of justice and honor, or re^ 
spect for the dignity of man in others and in ourselves, 
separate themselves, as the two main branches of duty. 
Now, it appears as if the latter, as lying nearer our- 
selres, presented itself first for treatment : the sense of 
human dignity is inherent in tis, ■— in out moral in- 
stincts; and it seems as if this must make itself known 
first and most decidedly in reference to ourselves, and 
in this reference best admit of treatment in inoral sci* 
ence. But together with the moral instinct, the sen- 
sual, animal instinct is inherent in lis, and both mingle 
with each other; nay, the latter is first to grow in men \ 
man is first animal, and if he receives from without no 
moral impressions, selfishness will play the tyrant over 
him. That he may learn to subdue and limit this, — - 
that the moral instinct, the pure feeling of human 
dignity, may attain to consciousness within him, — re- 
strictions, warnings, commands, «md, if lieed be, coeip-. 
cive sway, must be applied to him. This is done by 
legal association, or civil society. Without society we 
are certain that man cannot become truly man. As 
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when two approach each other, the image of one w 
mirrored in Uie eyes of the other, so eteryone, by con- 
tact with anodier, receives a consciousness of the inter- 
nal image of human nature. Without this meeting and 
eontact, man would live by himself, in a stupid, selfish 
state of mind, and never be truly aware of his inner 
self, to 3ay nothing of moral law. 

This human intercourse, by which we are first formed 
into men, has several steps and, departments. The first 
receives us upon our entrance into life in the family. 
Here tender love. acts upon us^ and fills our heart wUh 
humane feelings ; at the same time, a father's strict dis- 
cipline habituates us to order and law. But domestic 
life would either fall asunder in itself, or turn outward 
in violent, selfish commotions, if it were not surrounded 
by the beneficial limits of a larger human society. Even 
the well^ducated youth, if, at the age of fermenting 
passimi, he went forth into life from the domestic cir- 
cle, without these limits might follow the stormy desires 
of selfishness, and exert a destructive, oppressive infiu- 
eoce. The highest circle of society, is the moral and 
religious in the interchange of love and faith ; but into 
this selfish churls cannot enter ^ he who would enter the 
kingdom of God, must lay aside the sword of violence, 
with aU the passions which it brings; Between the 
family and the higher ^iritual communion a govern- 
inent must intervene, which restrains ^oss passion, and 
sets at least outward limits to selfishness, until man sue- 
ccseds in subduing them within the heart. This govern- 
ment is the civile which, in social life, is established and 
m&intaitied by kw and the judicial tribunal. By this, 
man is &r8t brovght to a knowledge of the duty of josk 
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^ce to his fellow-^en ; the judicial sword is held over 
faim, wheaever he se^ks to traiisgress its limits ; by co»- 
^raint he is directed to order; aad he has thus accii»* 
toiped himself^ by habhual life, to respect the sanctity 
of right; the free, moral sentiftieftt of ^atiee i^rings up 
within him, and with this that of honor ; as he respects 
others, so he claims respect for himself, and maintains 
this as a sacred p4»^ession. The duty of justice, there^ 
fore, as first in life, deserfes our firrt consideration in 
the science of duty;; and we consider it, in the first 
place, upon its lowest degree, ^s civil obiigation, as it ta 
brought vabottt thro^h the jadicature, in social inter- 
course, by law and force, and 49erres as the founda- 
tion of a life moral and free in disposition. He whb 
would prove himself just in free, moral intercourse syith 
his ^ fellow-men, Aiust allow them their civil right; the 
moral duty of justice presupposes the civil duty o^" 
justice. 

The leg«d or civil duty of justice we shall now de- 
velop t>orrecftly, if we seek the conditions under which 
the establishment and maintenance of a civil constitu- 
tion are possible, :We know that all civil intercourse 
between ipea i« carried on by language; only by this 
can I make my will knawn to another. By action I 
show only immediately and momentarily what my pre»* 
ent will is, but not what ia the result of my option. 
Foreign sailors aj^roach the coast in order to land; in 
timid expectation of a hostile attack^ the peaceful in- 
habitants stand upon the shore. If they come with 
pacific purpose, it is not sufficient, in order to prove It 
aucfa, that they begin no strife^ akid leave the pea«e 
tctoally uudisturbed, sin<^e it may be that they de- 
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lay the hostile attack only to a more favorable o{^K>r- 
tanity. Hence » declaration of peace — a sign that 
this jBhall ever continue — is needed. And if the two 
parties do not mntnally understand each other's lan- 
guage, nor yet a third, then a green branch, which they 
carry before them, must be the emblem of friendly dis- 
position : the others believe this, and thus the covenant 
t>f peace is closed. Mere actions, then, do not indicate 
the will of the actors with entire security, even if they 
are often repeated. One may dwell for many years near 
another without distiirbing him in bis property; if he 
has given the other no express declaration upon his pa- 
cific disposition, the latter, although habit has made him 
confiding, will not be perfectly at rest, for the former 
may to^ay or to-morrow break the peace. If idl civil 
order riests upon the mutual acknowledgment of recipro- 
cal rights, this acknowledgment is made only by decla- 
ration in language, since this is the only safe indication 
of the dic^posiUon* Men meet each other likeihasks at 
a masquerade* Man is man only in his inner being, 
from which his actions spring; but this inner self is 
veiled by the body:, before l)is mind the mask of his 
counteiianee lies, which can aiibct now this, now that 
expression. Watching, we contemplate the disguised 
fbrms that meet us, but we do not^ecognize them before 
they lay aside the mask, or otherwise betray to us their 
true form and intention. Thus the inner being of man 
is known to us only by language, in which the tnind un- 
veils itself We consider him with doubtful fear, until 
he tells us he is our friend. If he present a firiendly 
mien, we then feel attracted towards him; but do we 
know whether he will nctt the next moment change it? 
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For the first lime, when we hear hfe voice, we believe 
iir him, and are at petice. 

Divine gift of language, by which mind makes itself 
known to mind ! Sweet tone of the voice, by which 
iove is poured Jnto the open heart t Prom the inmost 
breast speech gofes forth from the Waves of the breath 
OB a messenger of peace, and attracts to itself the alie»- 
ated and the alarmed. As the friendly Iris came down 
from heaven to earth, and made known the propitiation 
of the before enraged one, and with her, at the same 
time, the sun looks smiling through the broken doud, 
«o. winged speech hastes from mouth to ear, joins a 
coficiiiatory band, and behind its friendly form the 
spirit looks forth with the radiance of loyfe from the 
c^ned breast. And heavenly confidence, which re- 
^>ond3 to human hflguagej believes, with spiritual trust 
Uie spirit's salutatioii. It is a memento of that w^rld 
where spirit, and spirit fondly meet ; where kindred 
with open vision recognize each other, and, following 
the irapulse^of the sonl, cling to each other in commu^ 
nion. Placed upon- the earth, souls see themselves 
parted from each- othiftr by the veil of the body ; they 
gaze with the eye, and a tague feeling draws them to 
eacH other f then they catch the tone of the voice, and 
the veil faUs; the alienated again recognize each otlier, 
float together in melodious tones, and the former intj* 
mate bond is renewed. ^ 

Confidence is the band by^ which aU rational intfer- 
eotiTse among men is established ; it b the attractive 
power of the moral world. Confidence is the first and 
last thing in human life. With confidence we aspire 
towards God, and enter into union with men ; confi* 
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dence closes frieadship, and confidence weares the first 
threads of civil intercourse. Human life rests upon a 
divine, sacred ibundation; it is not like an eartblj ed- 
ifice, which glitters above with marble and gold^ and 
rests beneath upon the slime of earth ; like the heavenly 
Jerusalem, it is based upon precious stones, and these 
precious stones are the word of veracity and of true 
faith, the same precious stones which deck on h^h the 
noble dome. In political life, mistrust may often lurk 
in the background, near confidence, becaiise this is so 
often deceived; yet confidence is still the soul of all 
human intercourse ; tuid even the judge recognizes, not- 
withstanding his many grievous experiences, the princi- 
ple that the best is to be expected of every man, until 
he opposite b manifested. Where mistrust gains the 
Apper hand, — where it has pressed between people 
and government,— all must fall asunder — the vkal 
energy has departed. 

By language men learn their mutual wishes; by it 
they recognize their mutud rights and duties, and close 
contracts. All civil order rests upon contract, whether 
expressed or implied. Even customary right, or com- 
mon law, rests upon a promise of acknowledgment, 
and if it fails in the purpose for which it was origina- 
ted, it remains ever insecure and waverings To found 
the right of. property upon possession, —that is to say, 
upon actual possessicm, — contriidicts the idea of right, 
which is thus made a work of chance; since the feet 
of possession is contingent — may, or may not, happen. 
Certainly I ought not to disturb the possession -of a 
man without some further cause, since in the very oc- 
^papcy an option is expressed, and t ought to respect 
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the will of another, as long as I do not fed myself in- 
jnred by it. Should I not do it, I should then put my^ 
self into a state of war wi^h him, and, aa I treat him 
hostilely, must expect to be an object of his enmity. If 
I were cast upon an bland, imd found a man there who 
had already taken possession of part of it, then I would 
respect his possession, and appropriate to myself an- 
other part of the island. I should do myself a wrong 
by beginning a useless strife with him ; better that I 
sit down peaceably in his neighborhood. Had he, on 
the contrary, seized upon the whole island, and denied 
me any share in it, then I would ndt respect his occu- 
pancy, because I have a right to gain iny own subsist- 
ence, and I cannot procure it otherwise than by tilling 
the soil, hunting, and fishing. Should he demand of 
me to become his slave or vassal, then I would oppose 
to him the right of freedom and equality, and thereby 
force him to share with ine his possession. It is, there- 
fore, apparent that regard for possession is no^t uncon- 
ditional and original ; it is rather founded ^ipon human 
reciprocity, «nd a tacit compact that I leave another his 
occupancy undisturbed, that he may not disturb me in 
mine. 

Contracts cannot exist unless the contracting parties 
act with veracity and confidence; if the one does not 
express his true meaning, and the 6ther does' not trust 
in his declaration, then they can hever agree^ But 
confidence is natural to man, and ^nn^rust is first called 
forth by deceit; veracity only is needed to preserve the 
former, and to unite men. Veracity i» hence the first 
of aH civil duties t I ought to promise nbthing to an- 
other which I do not expect to abide by, and, in g^oi- 
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era], upon all mttters of business and exchange, express 
my true meaning, that he may know how he stands 
with me, and in order that a sure, positive intercourse 
may take place between ua boih^ If I dissemble towards 
and deceive him, then I lead him to ialse, fruitless, or 
disadvantageous transactions; once betrayed, he will 
avoid me, and break intercourse with me, or meditate 
revenge, and seek to betray me likewise. 

O falsehood) deceit, treachery, betrayer of sacred 
confidence! springing from the dark abyss, who has 
called you forth to the light of heaven ? Must you 
sever brother from brother, and throw between the dark 
cloud of suspicion ? Must you, by your poisonous 
breath, dim the bright mirror of speech, in which mind 
and mind reflect their forms? By falsehood a new 
partition-wall is placed between minds;, behind the 
treacherous mask of the couQten^ce, a second phan* 
tom lurks; from the heart, deceptive falsity goes fortb, 
and: mingles with the truth ; and how shall -the one be 
dbtinguished from the other? , The liar not only sins 
against the individual whom he deceives, but agai^t 
all society, since he darkens and^coniojundsthe elemenJt 
of language, in which we move together, calls forth 
distrust, and thus puts all in a state of war with each 
other. Had none ever deceived,, then we had not 
known distrust; like children,^ we should believe all 
ttpon word, and have no notion of falsehood. 

Veracity is complete o^ily when it is maintained by 
fidelity. It is not enough that I have a sincere inten- 
tion to keep my promise; I must actually keep it, and 
for as long' a time as I have promised to keep it. . Fi* 
delity is only veracity carried out by steady pers^ 
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rerance in the pwpose promised. It excludes mutabil- 
ity and fickleness, which are opposed to the steadfast 
nature of man, and to the aim of civil intercourse. 
By promise and contract, firm connections should be 
formed, in which men reciprocate with each other; if 
these connections waver, then intercourse will be in- 
secure, and fall iutp confusion. Infidelity is lying by 
action. 

By compact, individual civil rights and laws are 
formed, which are guarantied, ratified, and partly re- 
modeled, by government and legislation. To acknowl- 
edge a government, is ohe of the first steps to the for- 
mation of civil order; and this is done by compact. It 
may be that a Nimrod subdued the races by force, and 
United them in one kingdom: as long as mere fear 
£ept this together, no civil relation existed between 
government and people ; but as soon as the former gov- 
erned justly, and won the latter to confidence, and to 
cheerful obedience, then the relation of legal reciproci- 
ty was formed -between the parties; and there existed 
between them a tacit compact, which imposed upon 
the government the duty of governing justly, and upon 
the people of obeying cheerfiiUy. Thus to civil duty 
is annexed that of obedience to the legislation and the 
government. In regard to this obedience, a mutually- 
binding presumption is formed between: the citizens, 
which is regarded as a compact: all expect that each 
shall obey the state and its laws, and in this presump- 
tion each trusts the other^ and depends upon a peaceful 
behavior. Thus confidence pervades all society, and 
holds it together^ as the power of attraction binds stone 
and stone, beam and beam, to the firm, durable edifice. 
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All th( aforesaid parts of the civil duty of justice^ ve* 
racity, fidelity, and obedieacej presuppose confidence, 
while they awaken it. The veracious man sincerely 
acknowledges his own intention, while he expects that 
others will meet him with the same sincerity ; the faith- 
ful man expects the like from bis associates in compact ; 
the obedient expects of government fidelity, and from 
all citizens the same obedience. As the hands are 
joined in the closing of a contract, and one gra^s the 
other, — as the associates in a league form a circle 
hand in hand, — thus all society is attached and inter- 
chained, and confidence is that which binds them; 

What is ordained by compact and law, and guaran- 
tied by government, as the guardian of public right, we 
have before indicated in laying down the foundation of 
general ethics. The first thing is the separation and 
determination of mine and thine, of private property, 
aiid sphere of action, each oae's due means of enjoy- 
ment and activity, or real right M^ is surrounded 
l>y things which he would enjoy and use, which he de- 
sires, at which he grasps. Thereby, he comes into c^n* 
tact with his neighbor^ and it iS| perhaps^ the case that 
two at once desire and wish to appropriate something ; 
they must, therefore, enter into a compact, and agree, 
that strife may. be avoided In this way men divide the 
soil which they inhabit and till: that is the first ao4 
natural mode of possession; every one maintains a spot,, 
upon which he sits in peace, without being disturbed. 
Simple constitutions are, indeed, founded upon such « 
division of lands; thus the Mosaic,, and the constitution 
of X.ycurgus ; but such cannot long continue, since the 
enjoyments and labors of men differ, and bring witl^ 
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then a difbreeee of property. .The more ardent the- 
aetivity ofmeiiy the more manifold the means of enjoy- 
ment become, the more extiended the right of property 
tiecoraes; and while one possesses landed property^ 
gold and jewels^ •*-* provisions and other goods belong- 
to another. One of the most important departmentsr 
of property is business and what is aecocopUshed by it ; 
one need not disturb another in his business, and rob 
him of what he has provided for himself The farmer ^ 
must allow the smith to labor quietly by hiOk, and not 
lob him of the prepared ploughshare; and so also must 
^le smith leave the carpenter secure. Thi^, by ther 
separation of mine «id thine, a sacred, insurmountable 
sphere of pr(^erty is drawn around each one, in which 
be alone rules. This size of the sphere varies, as men: 
vary ih bodily size and strength j^ but the right is the^ 
same which protects each in his sphere. Thus brdejed, 
life may be compared to a well-cultivated garden, where 
every tree, each shrub, each yegetable, maintains its 
plade, in which it can flourish and extend; wh»e earth, 
air, and sun^are distributed in proportion to the need,, 
and no plant hinders and oppresses another. 

But this circle of property surrounds, like an enclo- 
sure, the true sanctuary of right — p^sonal freedom. 
All that a man possesses serf es only as a nieand to his 
person, which is the true object of inviolable respecti 
This should belong to itself, be an end in itself, and be 
recognized as such by others. As property should be 
enjoyed and made use of only by him who owns it, a 
man's body, his power, his life^ should be his own, and 
not subject to another's wilL Man is by nature » 
fiel^^termining being; and therefbre he Aouid depend^ 
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in human intercourse, upon his own, not uiother'sr will* 
He should be subject merely to the laws; these are,, 
under a just constitution, nothing but a part of his will, 
since he has prescribed them to himself, or yet freely 
recognized them. If a man is subject to another's 
will, — if he must do what the latter wills, — if the 
znolives of his movements and actions do not lie within 
himself, — if, either directly, by outward means, by 
bonds which fetter the body, or by fear and necessity, 
he is forced to do what he does, — then he is not 
treated as a person, but rather as a beast, or a thing, 
as is the case in alavery. It should be put beyond the 
power of arrogance and revenge to make a sudden as- 
sault upon another's freedom, to take him prisoner in 
any strife, and thereby to force hini in any way. Ac- 
cordingly the right of personal fVeedom must be ac- 
knowledged in a just constitution. To -this belongs 
the sanctity of human life, the inviolability of the. 
body, and the sacredness of honor. No one should 
lift the murderous, violent hand against another; club 
right, or rather club wrong, should -not prevail, but all 
strife be peaceably settled; and every one should re« 
ceive the respect due him as a citizen. 

But, in order that personal freedom may be perfect, it 
must not only be secured from the caprice of individu- 
als, but from that of the government, whether this be 
exercised by an individual, or by several, or by the 
people themselves. The rulers may, partly from^ selfish 
motives, partly from passionate zeal for the alleged 
common good, wilfully tyrannize over the life and free- 
dom of the individual. The personal character of the 
rulers is not sufficient protection : every man is subject 
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to passion and error ; laws only are suflicient protec- 
tion: To personal freedom civil freedom iberefote 
belongs, or the independence of the citizen upon the 
caprice Of rulers. Yet, wher^ver^the priiicipie is valid^ 
that the people are the property of the lord, and, more- 
over, that he can rule over them as' over a herd of 
sheep; where w'ltfal: imprisonments, robberies, rapii^e^ 
take place; where the command of the despot is the 
substitute or the motive of the sentence of the judge,.^-* 
there one of the first and most essential conditions of 
right is unfulfilled ; there barbarism, prevails. 

But if the right of property, and of personal and civil 
freedoi:n^ is established, still a third, necessary right ia 
lacking — that <>f personal equality, or independence*. 
That all should be^iike in respect to ^ aw, ^ that jus-> 
tiee should be impartially administered, — is self-evi-? 
dent; for partial justice is none at all, but wilfulness. 
Tbe right of property secures quiet possession ; per- 
sonal right, the independence of the perison in himself: 
but - man is an active, working being, and stands with 
anotfier in the relation of reciprocity, participation in 
business, or professionul intercourse: if his independ- 
ence upon others is not therein acknowledged, ^-^ if the 
mutual relation does not rest upon the foundation of 
equality and reciprocity, — then he succumbs to others, 
and his freedom is lost. 

All human activity starts from the promptings of 
want; man wishes to live, and to have, first of all, the 
means of livuig, of satisfying himself, of suitably dress- 
ing and lodging ; then he desires recreation and pleas- 
ure. Are thefee watxts satisfied? then the demands of 
higher, purely human impulses come forward, by which 
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inan woaHl unfold his epiritaal life. Thi^ every one 
should possess an estate, is not to be eiq^ecte^ m a more 
complex and artificial state pf society. Possessioa is 
constantly changing^ by tbe incessant motion of busi- 
ness; .and the right .of inheritance, whose^ conformity to 
reason is acknowledged, coa^ms and enhances the ine- 
quality of property naturally consequent. But property 
differs in nature : one possesses fields, another herds, 
a third houses^ and none is thereby put in ah immedi- 
ate situation to Ratify _all his wants, since one must 
have raiment, another bread,, the third both, frjom else- 
where. But every one must improve and regulate his 
property, ip order that it may support him. 4-cUvity 
and diligence are the only fosterers of men. As the 
kt of property is differently cast, so, also, the lot of 
activity. No man caa do aU things; labor .must be 
common, and be divided among individuals. That is 
the great department of professiotial life. But profes- 
sions vary, partly by natural gifts, partly by the con* 
tingencies of social relations, and by the two causes 
united. The farmer is most confined to his property, 
and seldom leaves it for another calling, to which his 
taste may prompt him. The poor laborer must carry 
on his business upon a small scale, or join, as an assist* 
an tv, the rich man, who carries it on more advantageous- 
ly upon a large scale. Many can exercise no gifts^ aU 
tain 1^0 dexterity, by which they can support them- 
selves independently. Thus originates dependence of 
one upon another in business -^ the irelation of master 
and servant, employer and h?dp, Butj besides this, one 
profession is dependent upon another: the peasant 
^eeds the citizen, and the reverse; he who raises tho 
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raw matert^ needs the manufacturer, etc. In this 
n^utual interchange, the law of equality should be es- 
tablished and maintained, in order, in the first place, 
that none may go empty in the division of labor, and 
&at a con<iition may never occur in which many, not-» 
withstanding their desire and fitness for labor, can ob- 
tain Bone, and, in the second place, that every one may 
be recompensed for his labor according to his own mer- 
its and -necessities. The division of labor brings with 
it tfee furtherance of a just division of the fruits of la« 
bor J and this becomes possible only by money. Now, 
in every civilized nation, the right of payment for labor 
performed is established, and the laboi^er can claim his 
hire-, if withheld, before a court of justice. Yet the 
judge does not decide the price of labor ^ but the mar- 
k)&t ; and in this, free trade usually prevails, and often 
so fixes the wages of labor that the poor laborer can 
scslrcely get dry bread from it: Often business is sus- 
pended, so that thousands without work fall a prey, to 
starvation, or are kept alive by the charity of men. 
England has a constitution universally extolled, and 
her citizens rejoice in that act of habeas corpus, which 
insures them entire civil freedom. But ia the businesa 
of that country the grossest injustice prevails; €very 
eighth man, it is said, lives upon the poor-rates, — there- 
fore is not independent. The most industrious artisan 
cannot fully support himself, and the prices iof corn 
must be kept at an artificial height, in order that the 
tenants of farms may exist. Who can deny that this ia 
an unjust state of things t Is it right that one should 
«it and revel at the table, whilst eight others gaze hun- 
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griljr upon him, and snap at the xrumh» whieh he casta 
at them 1 . 

But is such a state of things to>be helped? Manjr 
expect the whole remedy from freedom of trade, and 
the consequent balance of demand and supply; but 
that this is very delusive, may be easily shown. Com- 
mercial intercourse, in national life^ corresponds, to the 
sensuous impulse, which it chiefly subserves ; since the 
main objects of trade and industry are the n>eans of 
livelihood, — productions of nature, rough and manu- 
factured, — productions of labor : what subserves spir^ 
itual culture and, taste comes little into consideration. 
As, now, the aim of commerce \a promoted physically 
and by sensuous impulse, its motive power is sensual, 
resulting from sensuous impulse. In the sphere of cod^ 
merce. and industry, every pne is active, chiefly in or- 
der to gain his livelihood, and increase his subaft^ce; 
and in this he does right. The nobler motive^ of love 
of action, common utility, are not ej^cluded on this ac- 
count; but, when free trade is spoken of, these are not 
taken into consideration, since we understand by this 
the external, unrestricted course of productive and 
commercial activity, and no reference is had to moral 
diq;>08itions, to justice, public spirit, magnanimity, in 
those who carrj on commerce and industry. In so far 
as we remain pureljr in the sphere of business, and place 
this bf itself alone, the principle is established for every 
artisan and tradesman to produce and sell as much, and 
as cheaply, as possible, in order to gain ' as much as 
possible. But this principle is purely, seUish, like the 
instinct whence it springs ; and selfishness knows noth- 
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mg of justice and just division ] it is a natural forbe, as 
blind as the forces of th& elements, and aS vident as 
they. It is assumed that free trade will produce a bal- 
iknce, like that of the air and the water ; but as, in this 
case, mountains and valleys, and other causes, exert a 
restrictive influence,' — as every natural force is subject 
to contingency, : — so there are contingent circumstances 
which disturb the balance of trade. To industry and 
trade belong aids, pecuniary resources, maritime priv- 
ifeges : wherever, by nature and contingenicy, such 
aids are gathered in superabundance, there a natural 
monopoly arises, which must be injurious to the free- 
dom of trade. Then come the hinderances which war 
and other political relations bring with them. • But the 
inner motive, power of trade — the desire of gain — does 
not afford any security of the balance, which is sought; 
its tendency is not towards a uniform reciprocity, but 
directly to the reverse — to the especial privilege of the 
individual. By free competition, indeed, the deprecia- 
tion and overcharge of commodities mHy be obviated, 
although the relative price of one commodity to another 
liiay yield to contingency j but the just relation between 
wages and labor cannot be established by freedom of 
trade. The master manufacturer must try to hire his 
workmen as cheaply as possible, in order that he may 
set the lowest possible price to his wares ; but the com- 
petition of trade does not extend to the workmen them- 
selves, who are more or iess bound to their homesj and 
cannpt, like commodities in the market, be sold to the 
highest bidder. If the commodities, by whose pro- 
duction a certain class of the community earn their 
support, become cheaper, then their wages fall, and, 
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perhaps, so low that they can no longer subsist^ and 
•tanration is their lot Manufactures hate extended a 
misery among men not less than war aqd pestilence ; 
and ruined mannfacturing towns present, rather in re* 
spect to moral than corporeal misery, a -more lamentar 
Me spectacle than fields of battle. 

The moral power of the mind alone canbere come 
in, healing, regulating; adjusting; for with it come con-* 
sciousness and oversight, love and moderation* First 
of all, the duty of compensation attaches to every indi- 
Tidual, by which he *^hould pay every laborer his just 
wages. But each indifvidual is carried along by the 
commercial tide, and must" fall in with existing reUh 
tiond, ali^ougfa they may be unjust. Hence the appor^ 
tioning Aid compensating justice of the commonwealth 
must have supervision of the whole ; but this problem 
of legislation and administration is scarcely recognized, 
much less solved. You will expect from me no plans 
of such a project; to devise siich, becomes only the 
most comprehensive, experienced prudence; and we 
are, perhaps, not as yet so far advanced in civ^ilizatioh 
that we can bring a fixed moral order into this depart- 
ment of life, where now rude physical force prerails. 
But this is decided — that the regulation' of this departs 
inent should not be left alone to sensuous impulse, to 
thirst f>r gain, but that justice should have sway over 
this, as every other sphere of life. One means of pre- 
venting famine readily present^ itself; it is thfe pre- 
vention, by emigrations, of over-population : to regulate 
these, — to direct and sustain them, — seems to be an 
unavoidable duty of the governments of populous eoui>- 
trtes. The beeliive sends forth the young swarm ; the 
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gardener. efaiii« the crowded flower-bed, and traiispl ants 
Qome to a more ^acious ground ; the ancient states dis- 
charged from time to time thdr superfluous multitudes, 
hy sending out colonies : now we allow; the population to 
crowd one another, and be a mutual annoyance. Our 
states are like woods, where oaks, standing ^one, 
stretch forth in proud increase, and then again in im- 
penetrable thicket fir crowds fir^ and countless seed* 
lings are choked, or, in slender, feeble growth, stretch 
forth, thirsty for air and light Emi^ants should t>e 
supplied with every thing needful for the establishihent 
of a new civilization in the untilled lands to which 
they go. Whence shall they procure the means ? The 
rich ought to aflbrd these^ for their abundance is owing 
to the poorly-paid toil of the indigent. The~ state has 
aright to compel them to this sacrifice; but many ob* 
stacles ,to this^ course would present themselves ; hence 
they ought voluntarily -to accede to it J the spirit 
of justice, nay, even prudence itself, should prompt 
them to it, since such a disproportion of property, 
such a confusion of trade, as exists in England, can 
iead only to some violent outbreak, in which the rich 
will lose all. Req[>ect for private property has with us^ 
amounted to' a superstition, which selfishness assiduous-^ 
]y cherishes. The nation's wealth is the nation's prop- 
erty, and all have a claim to it, — certainly so far that 
they shall not fail of the necessaries of subsistence. 
The beneficence which the rich exercise is founded 
upon the same claim; but by charity the independence 
of the poor is not secured ; and this should be furthered 
on the ground of right. Let beneficence be upon a 
great scale, and not merely mitigate and silence, but 
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radically heal. As the heahh often requires paiDfol 
operations, so also the body politic, and care for its 
heakb, obliges every one to contribute his offering 
towards it 

, Hunger is the best taskmaster of slavery, and, where 
it prevails, this also exists, even if not by name. De- 
pendence in business does not conflict witli personal 
equalhy ; one must obey and another command. But 
let not the servant, like a serf to the soil, be fettered to 
his employer by fear of hunger, and compelled to com- 
ply with his caprice or unjust covetousness. I^et not 
the poor man lose in the grievous pressure of toil the 
titizen sense of honor, nor his sense of interest in pub- 
lic affairs. Let not the laboring class, by their servile 
dependence, sink into a spiritless mass, which yields 
submissively to the rod of the driver, or, like a hungry 
herd, place themselves at eVery crib that offers them 
food. A state in which the personal independence of 
the citizen is not established ^nd secured by a just 
compensation, will' not attain, a free form of govern- 
ment^ whether a republic or constitutional monarchy, 
and will not be able to keep such a one. The old free 
states had the advantage of a distinct recognition of 
slavery, and its distinction from citizenship ; with us, 
slaves are mingled with the free, and annoy these in the 
enjoyment of 'liberty. The fVeedom of Rome fell by 
the inanity of a population without bread ; the French 
revolution failed of its aim through the mercenary prof- 
ligacy of the populace of Paris, whom the passions used 
as their instrumenU. In the valleys of Switzerland, on 
the contrary,, republicanism will dwell forever, because 
there every hu^andman lives independently, upon his 
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own heritage; every herdsfnaa upon his own Alps. In 
the cities of the middle ages, the guilds, or trades-unions, 
were the sustaining dams against the lawless waves of 
a hungry populace. A state without such defence, 
with citizenship open to all, given up to unconditional 
freedom, without the regulating power of apportioning 
and requiting justice, will soon fall into oligarchy or 
despotism. How would patriotism there flourish ? The 
rich man loves only his money, find dares not sacrlBce 
it for independence, because be has gained it by injus^ 
tice ; the poor cries for bread, and cringes to every 
body who promises it to him.. 

All these problems must be solved for civil justice, 
before moral justice can be displayed in life. By polit- 
ical prudence, which gives laws, and founds and per- 
fects constitutions, the right of property and compen- 
sation must be ordained, personal and civil if eedum 
secured, and selfishness thereby kept within liipits, be-* 
fore love can freely move : otherwise the gentle dove 
falls into, the talons of the hawk, — the rude violence, 
the tyranny of the stronger prevails, and he who cannot 
repel force by force is abandoned to base slavery. 

The duties of justice heretofore exhibited — the duty 
of veracity, of fidelity, of obedience to the laws, and of 
compensation — spring from the disposition, from the 
love of justice, from respect for the person, and rational 
reciprocity; but they refer only to the establishment 
and maintenance of external relations, and do not im- 
mediately concern the moral relation. All these duties 
cannot be exercised from mere prudence, — from love 
of tranquillity and individual advantage : it matters not 
to my fellow-citizen^ as such, from what motives I allow 
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bim bis right) if I only do allow it him ; here dl has 
reference to the outward act, not to the disposition ; the 
jodge has jurisdiction over the former, not the latter. 
Hence we call these duties civil duties; and their ful* 
filment does not constitute virtue, but merely legality. 

This distinction between lega^ and moral duty is very 
important, and demands the most deci<kd recognition. 
We ought particularly to distinguish what in outward 
act we owe to external civil intercourse, and what in 
disposition we owe to justice, partly that we may not 
rest satisfied with the former, and think we have done 
enough if we have fulfilled the demands of the law,— 
partly that we may not give our heart Captive to cir- 
cumstances, but may keep it independent of them, in its 
inward freedom. 

The civil duty of justice can never form the raond 
duty of just sentiment, nor be a perfect expression of 
the respect for man, that animates every noble mind, any 
more than the moral commonwealth can be represented 
in the mere legal forms of trade. Property, labor, and 
wages, personal freedom, are weighty matters, and re- 
spect for them will be sacred to a heart that loves jus- 
tice. But in the possession of earthly ^oods — in the 
external freedom and honor of the citizen — the true dig-^ 
nity of roan does not consist ; they are but the frame 
of a costly picture, which I can daub and destroy, while 
I spare the frame. I can grant to my neighbor all that 
the laws recognize, alid civil relations require^ — can be 
true, responsible, and correct in business with him, and 
show him all outward respect, — and yet in heart may 
nourish enmity and contempt towards him ; I may 
pour out hatred towards him, arrogant mockery into a 
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friend's bosom, and in yar Lous ways VioUte ihe more 
delicate respect towards him. Moreover, civil laws are 
in ajmost all parts imperfect, and favor injustice upoQ this 
or that side. On the side of business, we have already 
examined them, and found that they leave a- large por- 
tion of the people without protection, against the rich. 
Even the right of property is very imperfect, since the 
false principle of occupancy is acknowledged in the 
law. Because the property in a book which I have 
written and published, cannot be handled, nor sur- 
rounded by a boundary wall, the lawyers do not recog^ 
nize, and do not protect, me against counterfeits, and 
many even justify them. Were the principle of reci- 
procity acknowledged, then, at least, the analogical 
right would be established that the writer and publisher 
should not be disturbed in an enterprise honorably un- 
dertaken, by a third person, who intrudes unbidden. 
The equality of reciprocity demands that no one should 
disturb anottor in his sphere of fiction, if this is not hurt- 
ful to himself or others. By this pacific understanding, 

— by virtue, as it were, of a tacit contract with society, 

— the business, of the author and the bookseller is^ under- 
taken. The author goes on in the composition of a" 
book, in the presumption that he wijl be indemnified by 
an honorable emolument for the time and labor devoted. 
The publisher pays him this emolument, in the presump- 
tion that he shall recover this amount^ the interest uport 
it, and indemnity for his risk and labor, from the undis- 
turbed sale of the book. These presumptions have 
validity in public opinion, with exception of some pi- 
ratical printers, and narrow-souled lawyers; neverthe- 
less, without express privilege, there is no security 
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aftinst coonterfeit editions. No thief may enter mj 
gtrden, and lay waste vy plants; no one can kinder 
me from ailing my productions: but what is the 
business of authorship and publishing but a garden in 
which seed is sown for the intellectual intercourse of 
the people, and the fruits thence gained are sold 1 If 
the gardener is interrupted in business, he can produce 
nothing more, and the market then suffers want ; if au- 
thors and publisbers are disturbed, then they either put 
forth nothing, or worse and dearer productions, tmd 
society thereby suffers hurt ; for from' the interrupted 
reciprocity of individuals hurtful consequences always 
ensue to all. 

Civil duty, however, is not limited to the literal ob- 
servance of existing laws ; it has in view the relation 
of right, and whatever springs from its nature, and the 
fundamental principles of legislation ; and, as soon as I 
am convinced that legislation is imperfect, I am bound 
in equity, if not in law, to do more than the law re- 
quires, if no disproportion is thereby introduced, to 
which I must yield! It is against civil right to put forth 
counterfeit editions, and to sell and buy such counter- 
feit books ; but if, as in Austria, the legal editions are 
not to be had, or not to be purchased, then I find my- 
self in a case of necessity, and must take part in ille- 
gality. Tlie master manufacturer may be aware that 
he pays his workmen too little; but, if his business 
cannot stand in any other way, and he can undertake 
no other, then he must yield to necessity. But, in 
most cases, the existing legislation will bind and 
darken the insight into right and the sense of it. 
Many will abide by that which the laws require^ and 
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trwuigross that neitiier tn eotisciencfe not iA deed. Of 
such we niast only reqtiii^e, that tiiey i^onld seek i^ An 
erer freer insight into the leg«d relations in themselves, 
and eonsommate hy consoienne the rei|uisitionl( of the 
laws, in order that they may contribute their share to 
the perfection of citil inlercowrse; Biit this justiee, 
transoending existing laws; is a ihatter of sentiment 
and mc»ral duty, and the sonroe of all civil duties; we 
may call it equity, or love of justice^ Sin($& all legis- 
lation is derived from this^ so from tt the constant 
effi>rt to perfect legislation should flow. We must en- 
join this formative, perfective, creative love of justice 
especially upon lawgivers, judges^ and rainiisters. It is 
wanting in Germany among those in whom it should be 
vital •:—> the lawyers ; since ^ey have bartered tfaeit men- 
tal freedom for traditiimal privilege^ aitd iiqparated their 
profesncm from the national life. A fital jurisprudence 
8lK>uld not be merely historical, but scientifically his- 
torical; that is, it should proceed from eternal princi- 
ples of rights and by diese judge legal traditions, but 
not restrict itself to sifting ami arrangmg these^ More- 
over, lawyers should not s^arate theinsdves from the 
communion of the peofilfe, nor sechtde themselves in 
studies and court^rooms, nor condemn and hinder the 
publicity of the judicial tribunal, but enjoin and urge 
it; the administration of law shoidd not be restricted 
merely to schi^ars^ and legal transactions i^oiild be 
^ublidy carried on. Then the knowledge of the Jaws, 
and of decisions upon thehi, will be diffii^ amotig the 
people, and, from dieir natural sense of right, lawyers 
w91 learn more than friwn the hair^litting ways of 
theii^ old RomaiB* Perhaps it would he well to eom^ 
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prise in the circle of school instruction the (^ementary 
principles of legal science, and thereby awak^ in the 
people attention and interest for the civil constitution ; 
this seed might hew wholesome fruit In any event, 
the application and formation of the laws must be con- 
ducted in vital reciprocity with the spirit of justice 
among the people, in order to put them in harmony 
with the laws. In this respect, also, the political con- 
dition of England appears to be diseased: notwiUt- 
standing the publicity of the courts, the spirit of justice 
is not needs kept alive among the people, because 
legislation lies in such confusion that the knowledge 
of it is difficult in the extreme, and there is no progress 
towards improvement, and because a liter^ interpreta- 
tion of the laws prevails, which contradicts all reascHi. 
But this vital spirit of justice must be ready for sac- 
rifices. It is an humiliating experience, that, in our 
age, no new institution, which is attended with loss to 
part of the people, has been put into operation, without 
those who are^ harmed complaining and murmuring, 
and more frequent reforms of the kind being on that 
account prevented. How utterly otherwise was it with 
the aucient nations 1 The Roman patricians, indeed, 
hdd stiffly to their prerogatives, and early, by their 
spirit of caste, laid the foundation for the ruin of the 
commonwealth. But with what facility Lycurgus ac- 
complished the equal division of property in Sparta, 
which yet was not possible without many sacrifices! 
Should not these heathens shame us Christians, who 
boast of our faith, and by tirtue of it ought not to 
hang our hearts upon the treasures of this world 1 The 
legislative reputation of Lycurgus was confirmed by 
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the oraole of Delphi, which honored him as a god, 
and boded well of his plan of legislation : is there need 
of such a lever of superstition in order to set our indo- 
lence in motion ? 

Legal relations are often so imperfect, or so confused 
and intricate, that the practice of civil justice must be 
in part limited, in part set aside; and that is the chief 
distinction between it and moral duty, which is pre- 
scribed to the heart, under all circumstances, uncon*> 
ditionally. Civil- justice must, at least in its execution, 
be limited, if we remain under the protection of the 
laws; but cases occur where they cannot protect us 
against injustice and fraud, so that we are placed, in 
regard to these, in a manner, in a state of self-defence. 
Towards a man who has either abused my confidence 
or deceived others, I cannot perhaps he wholly vera- 
cious, and must conceal from him the truth which he 
wishes to use to my harm. Wholly, at least for the 
moment, the duty is made void towards a robber, who 
surprises me in my peaceful abode, and would force me 
to show him the place where I keep my treasure : such 
a one I may try to deceive as much as possible,-— 
certainly, if I cannot otherwise protect myself, may 
take his life. He has abrogated all civil relation be- 
tween himself and me, and placed me under the ne- 
cessity of self-defence. In a relation entirely devoid 
of all legal constitution and guaranty, states stand 
toward each other ; there are, indeed, compacts between 
them, and these impose certain conditions, which civil 
duty requires to be punctually fulfilled ; this even re- 
quires the observing and sparing every thing which is 
decided by tacit conventionalities, or, so called, national 
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law; but tbe paciie iBtereourse b abrogated by the 
blundaesB of one of the parties, and the state of yio* 
lence ensnea : then the party attacked must repel force 
by force, and its procedure cannot be regulated by the 
rule of customary right 

Ib such cases of peace being annulled, where the 
execution of ci?il laws does not ti^ plaoe, the moral 
duty of justice comes in, as love of peace, or concilia* 
tion, which is one with equity, or love of justice, and, 
like that, strives to perfect the existing civil constitu- 
tion — seeks its restoration and cure. I owe concilia- 
tion even to the robber, who harms me in violation of 
all right ; and, on account of this, I should use every 
means of argument and persuasion, magnanimity and 
reconciliation, to deter him from his intended outrage 
against me. I owe it to him who has used the trust 
shown towards him to harm me ; and I should seek to 
propitiate bfs hostility by a sacrifice. Governments at 
variance owe this love of peace to each other; they 
must seek to prevent the outbreak of war, by all the 
means which honor allows ; the victor should exercise 
the power which conquest gives him, no farther than 
the restorati(m ^f a just, peaceftd condition requires ; 
he should not force the vanquished to a treaty, which 
lays the foundation for fresh strifes, by attacking their 
essential rights, their independence and honor. Whea 
Pontius, the general of the Samnites, had enclosed the 
Roman army in the Gaudioe passes, he had occasioa 
to ask advice of Herennius, his father, a far-sighted 
old man. Ho replied, <' Let all the Romans depart 
free and unharmed." Pontius wondered at this reply, 
b^ieved that he had wrongly heard the message, and 
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caused the question to be repeated. Now, Heren-* 
nius replied, " Slay the Romans, one and all." Ponn 
tiuB knew not what to make of this different reply, and 
asked the old man to repeat once more, who now ex- 
plained his meaning. " You must," said he, ** either 
put all the Romans to death, or spare thiem all, so as 
to bind them to you by kindness." Pontius rejected 
both, and forced upon the Romans a disgraceful peace, 
by making the whole army pass under the yoke. But 
the prudent old man had rightly advised. The Romans^ 
broke the peace, and soon washed out their disgrace in 
the blood of the Samnites ; on the contrary, if magnan- 
imously treated, they would certainly have e^^erQise^ 
magnanimity. 

It is wrong to fetter state policy by the rules of con«» 
ventional civil legality. Not only roust the rights of 
individuals often yield to the strifes of nations, an4 
their fortune fall a sacrifice ; even the respect for con^ 
tracts and possession, valid in civil life, cannot be 
strictly made the duty of governments. If a state be 
found by ancient and forced treaties, and by ari anti^ 
quated occupancy, in such a dependent condition that 
the chief ends of national union canaot be attained,, 
then the government has a right to break the peace, an4 
to struggle for independence. If, on the other hand, 
state policy is to be made independent of morality, the 
dignity of mankind is violated. Can morality prevail 
in a pation, if it do not conduct itself morally in its 
external relations? — if its representatives and heads 
put out of view all moral feeling in international inters 
course? Reason, indeed, does not ye| guide nations 
Vith perfect discretion j but this state of confusioni 
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should constantly be more and more obviated. With- 
out peace between nation and nation, the beautiful arts 
of peace cannot be developed ; but peace cannot be 
maintained otherwise than by justice and the love of 
peace. Unjust thirst for conquest und rapine, directed 
■gainst neighbors, usually brings ruin into the nation's 
lap, induces pride and tyranny ; and the oppressed free- 
dom of the neighboring nation avenges itself by the 
loss of civil freedom on the part of the victorious 
nation* The moral world is one whole, and demands 
justice in every relation; freedom and right are not the 
special property of a class, nor of a nation, but the 
common property of mankind i and, if the balance is 
any where destroyed, it is restored by an avenging re* 
action. 

Civil and political life is the vestibule of the sanctu- 
ary of morality; if, in the former, perfect peace is not 
establislied, and the raging of insolence, the lament of 
the oppressed, is still heard, then, in the latter, pure 
worship cannot be administered. The priests of justice 
mui^i go forth amongst the noisy multitude, the palm 
of peace in the one hand, the sword in the other, and 
they must widd this against the lawless and violent, 
who will not heed their gentle warnings; but they must 
bring others to peace by a rational adjustment of affairs. 
Thus, amon^ the rude nations of antiquity, lawgivers, 
founders of states, came forth^ and brought to them 
the wholesome insiitations of peace. Spirit of justice 
and peace! judging, conciliating, creative! we thidL 
tfaee . for every good institution, every protective re> 
striction, every balance and adjustment of society! 
Tbon acreenest the sacred hearth of domestic life^ Um 
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landmarks of property, the aacred ri^ht of person, its 
freedom and honor ! Tliou watchest over the inviolabil- 
ity of oontracta! Thou puniahest breach of trust, and 
insolent injury 1 To thee we owe the mild tranquillity 
of civil peace, which fierce cluli-law else had frightened 
away from our national domain ! Thou hast destroyed 
the strongholds of robhera^ and business quietly walks 
its way I Thou hast established courts of judgment, be- 
fore which strong and weak find protection. But thy 
work is not yet finished : here poverty still pines in 
slavish subservience to arrogant wealth- there the wil- 
fulness of the despot lords it over a civilized people ; 
there the administration of justice subserves the pas- 
sions of faction ; war yet often rules in the midst of 
peacej decked in its robes, armed with weapons of 
treachery, and falls upon the innocent, who dwell con- 
fiding under the protection of the law*s. And, more- 
over, in international intercourse, rude force still en- 
tirely prevails; no judge decides between the heated 
adversaries; instead of the blood of the transgressor, 
the blood of innocence flows in streams; instead of the 
funeral pile, tipon which the incendiaries should ex- 
piate their wicked Inst, cities and villages smoke, and 
bury thousands of the innocent beneath their ruins- 
Where dwellest thou, Justice, daughter of Heaven T 
Hast thou deserted our earth ? Has the clash of swords 
frighted thee away? O, return! and, if you find no 
other asylum, be our breast open to thee ! Gome, in- 
habit it, and fill us with the spirit of peace, concilia* 
tion, courtesy, that in our sphere, however lowly it may 
be, we may do thy service, so as to extend just order. 
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secority, and quiet, to help loose the bonds that oppress 
our iH'etbren, defend with our arm the weakness which 
has no legal protection, and support the wavering laws. 
Sacred Justice! thou dwellest only in pure hearts! 
We will purify our heart, that it may be worthy thee ! 
Pious love should found for thee a temple in our 
breast! 



END OF VOL. I. 
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